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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. ^ 

Alexander then ehtered Aat part of the country 
which lies between tly two rivers Cophen^s aad 
Indus, where Nysa is said to be situate. This ^BL 
was built by Dionysus, or Bacchus,* when he co5^ 

* Ciirtius tells us, lib. τϋι. cap. 10, 12, that the "inhabitants 
affirmed Bacchus to be the founder of their city ; and he indeed 
built it at the foot of mount Meros: from the name of which 
Μψοζ, femur, ' a thigh,* the Grecians feigned, that Bacchus was 
shut up in the thigh of Jupiter, because he was brought up on 
this mountain/' — I love au author dearly w^ goes thorough* 
stitch with his work, and does not stumble at straws. Arrian has 
touched this matter tenderly ; and when he comes to confute it 
afterwardui, choojses rather to do it in another's words than his 
own :' but Curtius tells us, point-blank, it is every tittle true. To 
prove the truth thereof, we need only ask, whether this Bacchufti* ; 
was an Eastern or Western deity ? If he was an Indian god, how 
came he by his name ? Dionysus and Bacchus are Greek name^, 
and could never belong originally to a god of that country. If 
he was a Greek deity, how came he into India ? no Gr^ian 
having ever travelled so far, before Alexander's time. Bef^ides, 
how came he to be so well known there, and to conqutr^ India 
alone, and never to be so much as heard of in all the countries 
through which he must have marched with his army, from Greec• 
VOL. II. Β 
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quered the Indians : but who this Bacchus was, and 
at what time or from whence he sQt forth against 
those Indians, is hard to determine. Whether he was 
that Theban, who from Thebes, or he who from 
Tmolus, a mountain of Lydia, undertook that famous 
expedition into India, ' and when he had passed 
through so many warlike nations, then unknown to 
the Greeks, reduced none of them all by force, but 
India, is very uncertain : only this I may venture. to 
say, that those things which the ancients have pub- 
lished.iu their fables, concerning the gods, ought not 
to be too narrowly searched into; for whenever the 
truth of any story seemed liable to be called in ques- 
tbn, some god was immediately summoned to their 
aid, and tlien all was plain, and easily swallowed. As 
soon as Alexander arrived at Nysa with his army, 
the citizens sent Aculphis, with thirty of their chief 
men, to him, to beseech him to leave the liberties of 
their city entire, for the sake of their god. The am- 
bassadors being introduced into the royal pavilion^ 
fthe king all besmeared with dust and sweat, sit- 
in complete armour, for he had not yet put them 
his helmet was yet on his head, and his lance in 
his hand ; at which sight they were dreadfully terri- 
fied, and falling prostrate, observed a long silence : 
but when Alexander condescended to bid them rise 
up, and be of good cheer, Aculphis * thus accosted 

thither ? The nam» Meros, which was given to the mountain, is 
likewise a Greeic word; and Curtius is vastly mistaken in saying, 
the Greeks derived the fabte of Bacchus's birth out of Jupiters 
thigh from the name of that mountain, it being evident that the 
ijuanie of the mountain (if it ever had such a name, for Sidonius 
tBiU Philostratus deny it) was contrived on purpose to quadrate 
with the known Greek fable of Bacchus the son of Seroele ; and 
tiie whole story was undoubtedly hatched by the lying Greeks, 
with no other view than only to set Alexander above Bacchus, 
as they had already done above Hercules. 

* The speech of Aculphis here, has been contrived on pur- 
pose bjrthe flatterers of Alexander. The forgery betrays itself 
at the first blush ; and it were time ill-spent, to pretend to prove it 
not genuine. Besidfis, this has been already done in the Criti- 
cism prefixed to this work. 
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him : " The Nysaeans entreat thee, Ο king, for the 
reverence thou bearest to Dionysus, their god, to 
leave their city untouched, and not to infringe their 
customs and liberties. For Bacchus having subdued 
the Indians, and determining to return to Greece, as 
ah eternal monument of the toils he underwent and 
the victories he acquired, built this city for a habitation 
for sych of his soldiers as age or accidents had ren- 
dered unfit for further military service, in the same 
manner as thou hast raised Alexandria nigh Mount 
Caucasus, and another city of the same name in 
iEgypt, besides others which thou hast and wilt here- 
after build in different parts of the earth, to the glory 
of thy name ; for thou hast already achieved higher 
and greater things than Bacchus. He called this 
city Nysa, after the name of his nurse, and the pro- 
vince depending thereupon, the Nysosan territories. 
The mountain also which is so near us, he would 
have denominated Meros, or the thigh, alluding to 
(the fable of) his birth from that of Jupiter. From 
that time, we, the inhabitants of Nysa, have been a 
free people, and lived peaceably under the protection 
of our own laws. And as an undoubted token that 
this place was founded by Bacchus, the ivy, which 
is to be found no where else throughout all India, 
flourishes in our territories." 



CHAPTER 11. ' 

This oration • was very grateful to Alexander, who 
ha(| a mighty mind that the story of Bacchus and his 
travels should pass for truth, and that he might be 
deemed the founder pf Nysa, that himself might be 

* There is no room to doubt but a speech like that must be 
grateful to him ; for he was either the contriver of it himself^ or it 
was done for his sake ; and what privileges the citizens bad given 
theni afterwards, were granted, that bis foUowers might believe 
the truth of what his flatterers had asserted. 

Β S 
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believed already to have reached the utmost limit» 
of Bacchus's journey, and yet still to be advancing 
forwards. And he imagined that the Macedonians 
would be easily persuaded to join with him herein, 
and boldly undertake fresh adventures, after the lau- 
dable example of Bacchus and his followers; for 
which reason he granted the citizens of Nysa the privi- 
lege of being governed by their ancient laws, and a 
full confirmation of their liberties. And when he 
came afterwards to know the tenor of their laws, and 
that their republic was governed by the chief citizens, 
he commended the institution, and ordered that three 
hundred choice horse should be sent him, besides one 
hundred of those principal citizens who had the ad- 
ministration of affairs in their hands (their whole 
number being three hundred); Aculphis himself was 
one of those who were chosen out of the magistracy, 
and him he appointed president of the province•* 
At these demands of Alexander, Aculphis is said to 
have smiled ; and being asked the reason, made this 
answer : " After what manner, Ο king, should a city 
be afterwards well governed, when she is deprived 
of a hundred of her chief counsellors ? If thou hast 
the welfare of the Nysaeans at heart, take three hun- 
dred horse, or more, if it be thy pleasure ; but if for 
one hundred of the best citizens, thou wilt condescend 
to accept of two hundred of the worst, thou mayst, 
at thy return hither, expect to find this city in a 
flourishing condition." This speech being excellently 
adapted for the purpose, satisfied Alexander ; inso- 
much that he ordered the three hundred horse to be 
sent him, but freely gave up his former demand of 
the hundred magistrates, without requiring any equi- 

* At the same time that Alexander was commending their 
laws and constitutions, and pretending to leave them uninfringed, 
he was breaking-in upon them himself, as fast as he could. If he 
assumed -«ny authority over them, it was a breach of their an- 
cient privileges. If not, why did he impose Aculphis as chief 
over the province, when the city, with its dependencies^ was, be- 
fore that time, governed by a council of three hundred ? 
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^ent. However, Aculpbis sent his son and his 
nephew with him, to learn the art of war. Alexan- 
der* had then an ambition of visiting the place whece 
the Nysaeans boast of some monuments of Bacchus, 
and of ascending Mount Meros, with his auxiliary 
horse and a squadron of his foot, that he might see 
a hill overspread with laurel and ivy, and thick groves 
of all sorts of trees, well stocked with all kinds of 
wild beasts. The sight of ivy was pleasing to the 
Macedonians, they not having seen any in a long 
time (for no parts of India produce it, not even those 
where vines are common); wherefore they immediately 
applied themselves to making garlands, wherewith 
they crowned their beads, singing, and calling loud 
upon the god, not only by the name of Dionysus, but 
by all his other names. Alexander there offered 
sacrifices to Bacchus, and feasted with his friends ; 
and some authors relate (if their relations deserve 
credit) that many Macedonians of the first rank, 

* Curtiu9 affirms, lib. viii. cap. 10, 7, " that Alexander be- 
sieged this place> and his soldiers felt such excessive cold weather 
during the siege thereoii as they had never felt before.'* — That 
was strange ! They had been so cold before» if we will take his 
own word for it, (lib. vii. cap. 3, 1 3,) " that some lost the use of 
their hands, others of their feet.; some were blinded, and others 
killed out- right'' — But the strangest thing of all is, how those 
very soldiers could pretend to complain of such intense cold 
weather here, when they felt it so excessive hot in Sogdia, (lib. vii. 
cap. 5, 3,) ^' that their natural moisture was in a manner dried 
np ; and the sand, by reason of the sun's lying continually upon 
it, scorched like fire itself" — Every body knows, and they could 
not be ignorant, that Alexander had been marching southward 
all the way from Sogdia : and how a place about the 34th or 
S5th degree of latitude should be so intensely cold, and another 
at least ten degrees further nortl^ward so excessive hot, I cannot 
easily determine. Some of my readers may perhaps make an- 
swer> that it might be summer when he was in Sogdia, and winter 
here. Whether it was summer when he was in Sogdia, is hardly 
worth disputing; but that it was summer now is evident, by the 
soldiers gathering vine- leaves, to make themselves garlands, as 
he tells us in the very same chapter, lib. viii. cap. 10, 15.— I am 
sure our European vines drop their leaves in the winter. Arrian 
talks nothing of vine-leaves, but only of ivy, the leaves of which 
may be had at any time of the year. 
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daring the banquet, having their brows encircled with 
ivy, and seized with a sort of enthusiastic raptures, 
ran about with loud and long-continued acclanna- 
tions of Evoe and Bacche:* but these, and such 
like stories, I leave for every one to receive or re- 
ject, as he thinks convenient. 

CHAPTER III. 

£ratosth£N£s the Cyrenian reports, (but I can- 
not altogether agree with him therein,) that whatever 
honours were ascribed to that deity by the Macedo- 
nians, and whatever joyful acclamations were made, 
all was done for the sake of their king, to put him 
upon a level with these gods themselves. He also 
adds, that the Macedonians found a certain cave upon 
a mountain in the country of Paropamisus, which the 
inhabitants, by tradition (or rather themselves, to 
curry favour with their prince), affirmed to be that 
wherein Prometheus was formerly chained, and that 
an eagle usually came thither to prey upon his liver; 
b'ut at last, Hercules passing through that country, 
slew the eagle, and released him from his imprison- 
ment. He proceeds to tell us, that they transferred 
Mount Caucasus, in their speeches, from Pontus, to 

* This Curtius affirms for certain truth ; and not only so, but 
tells us, lib. τΐϋ. cap. 10, 18, ^' that they got drunk; and for bis 
part, he wonders why the citizens did not fall upon them, when 
they were in such disorder/' — He had before acquainted us, that 
the city was taken by a long siege. But he is therein contra- 
dicted by Arrian, who assures us, that some of the chief citizens 
went out to meet Alexander, and congratulate him ; and if so, 
the Macedonians might get drunk freely, and fall asleep as safely 
as if they had been in their own country. Though, after all, 
Philostratus, lib. xi. cap. 4, denies that Alexander ascended this 
mountain, notwithstanding he vehemently desired it ; for he says, 
*' he was afraid, that if his soldiers once saw vines, which they 
had not seen for a great wh;le, it would bring such a lively idea 
of their native country into their minds, that they would long to 
return home : and if they were once sufiered to taste wine, it 
would be a difficult matter to persuade them to drink water 
again ; for which reasons he encampied at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and refused to ascend/' 
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the most easterly parts of the earth, and the country of 
Paropamis, us to India; and called Paropamisus, Cau- 
casus, for no other reason but to enhance the glory of 
Alexander, who had now passed beyond it ; and when 
they accidentally saw some oxen in that part of India, 
marked with a brand in the form of a club, they im- 
mediately concluded, ff om that circumstance, that 
Hercules had penetrated thus far. The same author 
asserts Ihe like stories of Dionysus, which I shall 
omit, as hardly wortii the relating. When Alexander 
arrived at the river Indus, he found the bridge fully 
perfected by Hephfestion, and two large vessels built 
with thirty oars, besides many more small ones. He 
also received the presents of Taxiles the Indian, be- 
ing two hundred talents of silver, three thousand 
oxen, above ten thousand sheep, and thirty ele- 
phants ;* seven hundred Indian horse were sent to his 
assistance by that prince, who also made him a surren- 
der of his capital, the largest and most populous of 
all the cities between the rivers Indus and Hydaspes. 
Alexander there sacrificed to the gods, after the cus• 
torn of his country; and having exhibited gymnic and 
equestrian sports on the banks of that river, the en- 
trails promised him a safe passage over.f The Indus 

* Curtius tells us, lib. viii. cap.^12, that this Taxiles, or 
Omphis, prestiued Alexander with fifty-six elephants. Arrian 
has indeed acquainted us, that Taxiles promised him twenty •'five 
elephants befoi^ (See book iv. cap. 22), and that they were for 
himself and neighbour princes; and now he tells us he present- 
ed him with thirty. Now, says Tellier, allowing these thirty to 
be for himself, and the twenty-five for the other princee> the 
number will be preltj» near that in Curtius. What strange con-' 
juring creatures these commentators are ! But then if we deny 
his supposition, all is wrong, and Curtius and Arrian are irrecon- 
cileable. 

t It was their best way. The priest or sacrificer could make 
them speak what he would ; and the general, as has been already 
shown, could make the priest speak what he would ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder that the poor soldiers were gulled, when both 
g^s and men conspired to carry on the cheat. 
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is tlje largest of all the rivers of Europe or Asia, ex- 
cept the Ganges, which is also in India : it receives 
its rise from the ^irts of Mount Parapamisus, or 
Caucasus, and discharges it^ waters southwards, into 
the Indian Ocean. It has two mouths in h low nnarsby 
soil, like those five of the Ister.; and it forms the 
figure of the Greek letter Δ f Delta X by i# course 
through India, as the Nile does ifi his passage through 
Mgypt; which island is in the Indian language called 
Pattala. . » ^ . 



CHAPTER IV. 

These things I have written concerning the river 
Indus, of the truth of which I have no doubt : for 
not only Hydaspes and Acesines, but Hydraotes and 
Hyphasis are Indian rivers, and exceed all the other 
rivers φί Asia in bigness ; but they are as much less 
than Indus, as that river is less than Ganges. Ciesias 
indeed (if his authority could be depended upon) af- 
firms, that Indus, where its channel is narrowest, is 
ζ v^^ forty furlongs wide, and where it is broadest, about 
a hundred. Alexander passed over this river with 
his army about break of day, and entered India ; con- 
cerning which, I have neither thought it convenient 
to stuff this History with an account of what laws 
they are governed by, nor what strange animals the 
_ country produces ; neither how many kinds of fish, 
nor of what bigness, either Indus, or Hydaspes, or 
Ganges, or other rivers of India nourish ; nor shall 
I make a long detail of the ants which are here said 
to dig up gold ; nor of the griffins which guard it; 
nor of many other things which are written chiefly to 
amuse, and seem to have little foundation of truth. 
•But let the writers of the Indian affairs impose never 
S9 gross falsehoods upon us, they imagine we will 
swallow them all, rather than take a journey so far, 
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to prove them liafs. However, Alexander * ani his . 
followers found out the falsity of their assertions, in 
abundance of instances ; for tl|pse parts of India 
through whi(5h he penetrated with his ar«)y, were des- 
titute of gold, and their diet^ was no ways delicate. 
But the inhabitants were strong built, and largei 
limbed, and taller in Stature than aH the rest of the 
Asiatics, matty of them being Jittle less than five ^7*5* 
cubits high. Their complexion is more swarthy than 
any yet known, except the Ethiopians; lind their skill 
in military affairs far surpasses all the inhabitants of 
lAsia besides. Even those warlike Persians, by whose 
valour Cyrus the son of Cambyses deprived the 
Medes of the empire of Asia, and brought many 
other nations under» subjection, partly by force and ♦ 
partly by voluntary surrender, are by no means to be^ 
compared with those Indians. ' For the Persians in 
these times were a poor people ; their country was 
mountainous and uncultivated ; and their laws and 
customs bore some resemblance to the severe Lace- 
dsemonian discipline. And as to the overthrow they 
at last received in Scythia, I cannot certainly affirm, 
whether it happosed on account of the disadvantage 
of their station, or any other oversight of Cyrus ; or 
whether those Persians were really inferior in military 
affairs to the Scythians by whom they were defeated. 



CHAPTER V. 

I SHALL treat of the Indian affairs in a particular 
book ; and not only relate every thing deserving 
credit, which happened to Alexander and his army, 
but also to Nearchus, who coasted along the Indian 
Ocean : — and lastly, I shall add the accounts of those 
remote parts, from Megasthenes and Eratosthenes, 

* This is most certainly tnie : bat then they contrived as ftiany 
lies as they confuted^ and left theirs for after-ages to swallow. 
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two authors of undoubted veracity. I shall also there 
describe the laws and customs of India, what mon- 
strous animals the country produces, and the whole 
coast of the sea beyond it, with the utmost accuracy. 
At present I shall only touch upon those things which 
•wei'e immediately achieved by Alexander and his 
army. Mount Taurus,* which extends itself in length 
throughout all Asia^^ has its beginning from Mycale, 
a hill opposite to tlie isle of Samos ; afterwards, 
dividing ParaphyHa and Cilicia, it runs into Armenia, 
and thence into Media, not far from the confines of 
the Parthians and Chorasmii ; and in the country of 
Bactria Joins to Mount Paropamisus, which the Ma^ 
cedonians who accompanied Alexander named Cau- 
casus,'}' with a design (as it is r^orted) of enhancing 

* Cortius is undoubtedly mistaken in his description of this 
mountain» as we)) as Caucasus. He says^ lib. vii. cap. 3, 19, 
" that A)exander'8 soldiers carae to Mount Caucasus, whose high 
back divides Asia, by one continued ridge." — If this be under- 
stood of Parapamisus, or the Indian Caucasus, the description is 
false ; for it does not divide Asia. And if it be to be understood of 
the Pontic, or true Caucasus, it is also false; for Alexander was 
not then near it. — Then he proceeds ; "Taurus is the next in big- 
ness, and joins to Caucasus ; it rises in Cappadocia, passes by 
Cilicia, and joins with the mountains of Armenia. From those 
mountains almost all the rivers of Asia flow : some into the Red 
Sea ; some into the Caspian ; others into the Hyrcanian and Pon- 
tic Ocean.'* — Strabo and Dionysius assure us, that Taurus rises be- 
tween Lycia and Caria, on the continent opposite to the isle of 
Rhodes. Ptolemy, on the coast of Pamphylia, near Phaselis. 
Mela, at Sides, a village in Pamphylia, over-against Cilicia; and 
nobody but Curtius talks of its rise in Cappadocia. Then, as to 
tlie rivers, those which run into the Pontic Ocean cannot owe 
their rise to the Indian, but to the Scythian Caucasus. And 
whereas he intimates, that some rivers flow into the Caspian, and 
others into the Hyrcanian Sea, lib. vii. cap. 3, 21 ; he would 
have done well, had he shown us how far those tv^p seas were 
distant from each other ; all mankind, besides himself, owning 
them to be the same. 

t Strabo, in the eleventh book of his Geography, p. 771, ed. 
Casaub, assures us, " 4hat Alexander's followers transferred 
Mount Caucasus out of Scythia into India, which was above thirty 
thousand stadia (or 3750 English miles) distant from its true si- 
tuation/'— The same prank they also played with the river Jaxyr- • 
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their general's glory ; as though he had passed beyond 
that mountain, in one continued course of victory. It 
may perhaps be true, that this mountain may join 
vf'nh the other Caucasus in Scythia, as Taurus does 
with this ; for which reason I have already called it 
by that name, and shall hereafter continue so to do. 
This mountain reaches eastward as far as the Indian 
Ocean. All the most famous rivers in Asia owe their 
rise to Mount Taurus and Caucasus ; and many of 
them flow northward ; some into the Palus Meotis ; 
some into the Hyrcanian Sea: others direct their 
course southerly, namely, Euphrates, Tigris, Indus, 
Hydaspes, Acesines, Hydraoted, Hyphasis, and all 
those which discharge their waters into the ocean on 
this side the Ganges ; or which lose themselves by 
some secret and subterraneous passage; or among 
the marshes, like the Euphrates.* 

tus, which they called Tanais. — ^This confusion of the names of 
mountains and rivers, was the occasion of an infinite number of 
errors in geography afterwards, the writers ascribing those things 
to one mountain or river, which were really applicable to an- 
other. Thus, what Curtius tells us of Alexander*» march over 
Caucasus, the height of the rock, and the city Alexandria, ap- 
pertain to the Indian Caucasus, or P^rapamisus. But his stories 
of the river Araxes and Cilicia, and the mountains of Armenia ; 
the Pontic Sea, the (leserts of Scythia, and Prometheus being 
chained to a rock, belong properly to the Scythian, or ancient 
and true Caucasus. 

* This must undoubtedly be meant of that mighty royal drain, 
or canal, called Pallocopas, which was cut to carry off the super- 
fluous water of the river Euphrates, for fear it should overflow its 
banks, and drown the flat countries on each side. It either; loses 
its waters in the marshes of Arabia, or enters the Arabian Gulf 
by some secret or subterraneous passage. But as to the Euphrates 
itself, or the main stream, Nearchus with bis whole fleet entered 
the mouth thereof, when he sailed up to Babylon, to meet Alex- 
ander. See Arrian, lib. vii. cap. 19. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Seeing therefore the situation of Asia is such, that 
Taurus and Caucasus run through it, from west to 
east ; it thence happens, that all Asia is divided by 
these mountains into two parts, one towards the 
south, the other northwards : moreover, that south 
partis also separated into four divisions, the chief of 
which is that of India, according to Eratosthenes 
and Megasthenes (who assures us, that while he en- 
tertained a converse with Sibyrtius governor of the 
Arachosii, he frequently visited Sandracottus* king 
of India) ; the least, is that which Euphrates divides, 
and which borders upon our sea. The other two 
lying between the rivers Indus ^nd Euphrates, are 
scarce worthy to be compared to India, if they were 
joined together. India f is bounded on the east and 
south sides by the ocean ; northwards by Mount 
Caucasus, even to the confines of Taurus ; and west- 
ward, even to the ocean, by the river Indus. The 
, greatest part of this country is level and champaign, 

* Strabo called him Sadracottus, though Causabon's edition 
agrees with Arrian, vid. p. 1033: some editions of Arrian, San- 
dracontus 3 and I am mistaken if Plutarch do not mean the same by 
his Andracottus, p. 38. edi£. Steph. 

-f Curtius, who is the blindest geographer that ever wrote, has 
given us the lamest description of India that ever was read. " In- 
dia," says he, lib viii. cap. 9, 1, " lies towards the east." — ^That 
it does, sure enough, and towards the west too, in respect to one 
place or another. — Then he proceeds-^" Its breadth is less than 
its length." — Who doubts that? So is every country besides, if 
it be not a circle or a square. — " The southern parts thereof are 
high and mountainous,the others champaign, and watered by many 
rivers issuing from Mount Caucasus." — Now this is every tittle 
false ; for the northern parts are mountainous, Parapamisus and 
Taurus being their north boundaries. But that the southern 
parts are at least lower, is apparent, because the rivers Indus, 
Ace^ines, Hydaspes, &c. all direct their course that way. — He 
immediately after adds a mad description of 6anges> and a false 
one of Acesines> which I shall examine elsewhere. 
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which is occasioned chiefly (as some suppose) by the 
rivers there washing down quantities of mud during 
the time of their overflowings, in the same manner 
as it happens in other flat countries bordering upon 
the sea; insomuch that many of them have bor- 
rowed their very names from the rivers <vhich pass 
through them : — as a certain district in Asia is called 
Campus Hermi, because the river Hermus, rising 
from Mount Dindymene, flows through it to Smyrna, 
a city of iEolia, and thence to the sea : Also Campus 
Caystri, from the river Cayster; Campus Lydius, 
from the river Lydus; Campus Caici, from the river 
Caicus ; Campus Maeandri, in Caria, near Miletus, 
a city of Ionia, so called from the river Maeander. 
^Egypt also, according to Herodotus and Hecca- 
taeus (unless these accounts of that country belong to 
any other author besides HeccatiBus), has been the 
gift of the river, and which Herodotus in particular 
proves ; insomuch that the whole country has re- 
ceived its name from the river. For that this river 
was anciently called iEgyptus, which all nations now 
call the Nile, the authority of Homer is sufficient to 
prove ; who says, that Menelaus drew up his fleet 
at the mouth of the river ^^gyptus. If therefore 
single rivers, and those none of the largest, have 
that faculty of fructifying the lower grounds near the 
sea, through which they pass, by the slime and mud 
which they bring down from the higher country ; I 
can see no reason why those Indian streams should 
not do the like, seeing the greatest part of the coun- 
try is champaign, and the rivers there have their an- 
nual inundations. For * if Hermus, and Cayster, and 
Caicus, and Maeander, and all the rivers of Asia, 
which discharge themselves into the midland sea, 
were put together, they would not be comparable, 

* The greatest part of the contents of this chapter may be 
geen almost word for word in Strabo, lib. χ v. p. 1013, &c. 
whereby it is evident that Strabo and Arrian copied from the 
same authors. 
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for equality of water, to one of those Indian river^i 
much less to Indus; to which neither thei£gyptiaa 
Nile nor the Europsean Ister can stand in coiupe• 
tition ; and ail these, and Indus together, would not 
be equal to Ganges ; which being from its very foun• 
tains a great river, receives the- waters of fifteen of 
the largest in Asia, and retains its name till it falls 
into the sea. This» at present, shall suffice con« 
cerning India : the rest shall be mentioned in our 
Indian History. 



CHAPTER VII. 

After what manner' Alexander made his bridge 
over the river Indus, neither Ptolemy nor Aristo- 
bulus (authors of greatest esteem with me) give any 
account ; nor can I, at this distance of time, affirm 
for certain, whether it was made with ships fastened 
together, like that of Xerxes over the Hellespont, 
and those across the Bosphorus and the Ister by 
Darius; or whether it was one continued piece of 
work, resting upon piles driven into the bottom of 
the river. To me, it seems much more probable to 
have been composed with vessels* close bound to- 
gether. Not that I imagine the extraordinary depth 
of the river would not admit of one of the other sort; 
but because so great a work could never have been 
brought to perfection in so short a time. But sup- 
posing it to have been built with ships ; whether they 

* Curtius^ according to his usual manner of vouching every 
thing he says for truth, tells us, lib. viii. cap. 10, 2, '* that Alex- 
ander dispatched Uephasstion and Perdiccas with a detachment 
as far as Indus, to build a bridge of boats to pass the army over.'^ 
— Bad Arrian ever peeped into his Work, he would either have 
rested satisfied with his assertions, or contradicted him. Strabo 
tells us too that a bridge was built, but not how or of what ma- 
terials : However he assures us, lib. vi. p. 1022, that it was nigh 
the city Peucolaetis. 
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Avere fastened to each other with cables, and so drawn 
quite across the stream, as Herodotus assures us 
that of Xerxes was, or in the same manner as the 
Romans made thieirs over the Uhine and Ister, and 
over the Euphrates and Tigris, as often as necessity 
required, it is impossible certainly to determine. 
However, the manner of laying bridges with ships 
over large rivers, used by the Romans, is certainly 
the most safe and expeditious ; and, as being worthy 
notice, I shall here describe it. The vessels appoint* 
ed for that use are launched into the river, on a sig- 
nal given, and the violence of the current, $is it is 
reasonable to imagine, hurries them downwards ; 
but that being overcome by the labour of the rowers, 
they are brought at last to the place assigned, with 
their heads turned up the stream : then, huge wicker 
baskets, filled with stones, iand let down from the 
prows of each of them, keep them steady, notwith- 
standing the strength of the current. As soon as one 
of these vessels is thus fixed, they place a second at 
a convenient distance from her, in the same manner ; 
then they lay large beams from one to the other, 
which they cover with planks laid across, and this 
perfects that part of the work. Thus they proceed 
with all the rest of the vessels, how-many*soever 
they have occasion to use : and then, at each end, 
are placed a range of steps joining it to the shore, 
that horses and all beasts of burthen may the more 
safely enter thereupon, and the more easily pass 
over. And these serve also as a security to the whole, 
by joining it to the banks on each side. After this 
manner the work is soon perfected : and notwith- 
standing the multitude of hands employed on such a 
fabric, no order nor decorum is wanting; for the ex- 
hortation of the overseers to some to perform their 
duty, and their threats to others for neglect thereof, 
are no manner of hindrance either to their receiving 
orders, or the quick execution of the whole work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

These sort of bridges were in most request among 
the old Romans. But after what manner this was 
laid over the river Indus is hard to determine, see- 
ing none * of all those who went upon that expedi- 
tion make any mention, thereof: nevertheless I 
cannot forbear thinking it was framed much accord- 
ing to the description here given ; or if any will be 
pleased to give us a better, I shall submit to his judg- 
ment. Alexander having gained the other side, 
again offered sacrifices to the gods, according to the 
custom of his country ; and marching forwards, ar- 
rived at Taxila, a large wealthy city, and the mast 
populous between Indus and Hydaspes, Taxiles 
prince of the place, and the Indian inhabitants there- 
of, received him in a friendly manner ; and he, in 
return, added as much of the adjacent country f to 
their territories, as they requested. Tnither came 
ambassadors to him from Ambisarus king of the 
Indian mountaineers, with his brother, and some of 

* I wonder how Curtius came by his accoant Arrian could 
only speak hereof those he had seen or heard. And if Curtius 
had not played us so many slippery tricks before, I could be almost 
tempted to believe him in this place. 

f Curtius tells us, lib. yiii. cap. 12, 16, *' tliat he gave him one 
thousand talents of silver^ with many cups and goblets of gold,^ 
besides rich Persian habits, and thirty horses, with the same fur- 
niture as those he rode upon." — The truth is, he got them easily 
enough, and might aiFord to part with them as easily. But I am 
rather inclined to give credit to Arrian, who says *' he made him 
a present of part of his neighbours' territories. — This he might 
do still easier than the other, for he had not yet conquered them, 
and so they could cost him nothing. Strabo only assures us, lib. xv. 
p. 1022, that the inhabitants of thjit country, with Taxiles their 
king, entertained Alexander kindly, andon that account received 
more from hiin than they presented him with; insomuch that the 
Macedonians were displeased, and said " that Alexander could 
find none worthy of a present before he passed the Indus.'* See 
also Plutarch, devitd Alex. p. 36 and 37, ed, Sieph, 
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his nobles ; as also others from Doxareus, a prince 
of that country, with presents. Alexander again 
sacrificed in Taxila, and exhibited sports according 
to custom ; and having made Philip; the son of 
MacbetaSy governor of the province, and placed a 
garrison in the city, he left his sick men there for 
the recovery of their health, and moved on towards 
the river Hydaspes, because he had received notice* 
that Porus with all his army lay encamped on the 
other bide of that river, being fully resolved, either 
to intercept his passage over, or to attack him upon 
his landing on that side. Alexander, upon this, dis* 
patched Csenus the son of Polemocrates back to the 
river Indus, to cause those vessels wherewith they 
passed that river to be taken in pieces, and conveyed 
to the Hydaspes. This was accordingly performed, 
tlie lesser vessels being divided into two parts, and 
those of thirty oars into three. The parts were con- 
veyed on carriages to the banks of Hydaspes, and 
there joined together again, and launched into the 
river. He in the mean time, with the forces which 
he had brought from Taxila, and five thousand In- 
dians under the command of Taxiles and the other 
princes of that country, marched forwards, and en- 
camped upon the banks of that river. 

* If we durst feature to believe Curtius, all scruples relating 
to this affair might easily be removed. He tells us> lib. viii. cap. 
1 3, 2, " that Alexander dispatched one Clochares to Porus, who 
should summon him to pay him tribute, and to meet him on the 
confines of his kingdom.'' But Poras returned answer, " That he 
designed iodeed to meet him on his borders, but it should be in 
arms." — It is great pity that most of^is vouchers are lost : it 
gives ill-disposed people a vast liberty of judging that he con• 
trived many of them himself. He has taken no notice of the con- 
tents of the remaining part of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PoRus * lay encamped on the opposite side with his 
whole army, surrounded by his elephants ; who, 
whithersoever he perceived Alexander's navy move, 
immediately prepared to defend the passage ; and de- 
tached parties to all the places where be knew the 
river was fordable, and appointed captains over each, 
to obstruct the Macedonians if they should attempt 
to cross the river. Alexander perceiving this, re- 
solved to divide his army, in the same manner, in- 
to several small parties, to distract Porus in his 
resolutions, and render his efforts fruitless ; which 
being accordingly performed, and the several parties 
dispatched several ways, some were ordered to lay 
the country waste in a hostile manner, others to seek 
out a place where the river might be easily passed 
over. He also commanded vast stores of corn to be 
brought into his camp from all the country on this 
side Hydaspes, that Porus might imagine he would 
remain in his present encampment till the waters of 

* The author of that treatise concerning rtven« which is falsely 
ascribed to Plutarch, tells ns a very merry story of a moontaio 
which was named The Elephant upon this occasion. " When Alex- 
ander/' says he, " had entered India in a hostile manner, the in- 
habitants were resolved to meet him with an army : but the ele- 
phant of Porus king of that country, being all on a sudden 
seized with an enthusiastic rapture, ascended the mountain sacred 
to the sun, where he cried out in articulate words, with a human 
Toice^ ' Ο king, who derivest thy pedigree from Gegasius^ forbear 
to attempt any thine against Alexander, for he is a son of Jove.' " 
— As true a son of Jove, in all probability, as the other was of 
Gegasius ; for if Freinshemius in his Comment to Curtius, lib. ix. 
cap. 2, 6, ed, varior. may be credited, Porus's real father was no 
more than a barber. — However, he goes on to acquaint us, that 
" when the elephant had thus spoke, he died. Porus hearing this, 
came trembling to Alexander, and falUue at his feet sued for 
peace, which having obtained, he called the mountain The Ele- 
phant, in memory of the beast/ '-^ Here is a noble speech : Ba- 
laam's ass spoke like an ass indeed, in comparison to this elephant• 
See Radenu^g Comm. on Curt, lib• viii• cap. 13, 8. 
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the river* fell away in the winter season, for then he 
might force his way over with his army in spite of all 
opposition. His ships being therefore drawn this 
way and that, and the coverings of his tents stuffed 
with li^ht buoyant matter» as usual, and the whole 
bank thoroughly lined with horse and foot, he suffered 
Porus to take no rest, and rendered him thereby 
wholly incapable of discerning where the storm 
would fall, or how best to prepare for the safety of 
himself and his army. About that time of the year 
(for it was then nigh the summer solstice) all the rivers 
of India are full of water, and consequently muddy 
and rapid, for heavy and frequent rains then fall 
throughout all the country ; and besides, the snow 
upon Mount Caucasus (from whence most of them 
have their rise) melting with heat, their streams are 
thereby exceedingly augmented : but the snow again 
congealing in winter, and the rains ceasing, the rivers 
become clearer and shallower, insomuch that all of 
them are fordable in some place or other, except the 

♦ Curtius tells us, lib. viii. cap. 13, 8, that this river was full 
four furlongs in breadth ; and then adds, " that the dreadful ap- 
pearance of the enemy on the opposite bank struck a terror into 
the Macedonians.'' — I can hardly believe, had they been so 
much frighted, that they would have ventured over the river so 
soon, in spite of all that dreadful sight on the opposite shore. 
But perhaps their fear might make their enemies' numbers seem 
larger than they were : However, after all, the Macedonians must 
have sharp eyes to discern the bulk of the elephants so perfectly 
across a river half ^n English mile wide. Nay, by a stratagem 
^ which Alexander afterwards made use of, in adorning Attains 
(who Curtius tells us, lib. viii, cap. 13,21, had some resemblance 
of him) in royal robes, and placing his guards round him, to make 
the enemy on the other side believe the king still there, the In- 
dians should seem to be more quick-sighted by half than the 
Macedonians ; for it is easier to discern the body of an elephant 
than a man, and easier still to form a judgment of the bulk of a 
man's body than the features of his face or the fashion of bis 
clothes at four furlongs' distance. But the mischief is. Attains 
was posted nine miles off, so that this last story is false, and so^ 
no doubt, is the first too. 

c2 
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Indus and Ganges, and perhaps one more; how• 
ever, the Hydaspes may be certainly passed over by 
fords.* 



CHAPTER X• 

Alexander therefore caused a report to be spread 
abroad, that be would tarry till that time of the year, 
and then attempt to force his passage over ; never* 
theless he caused a strict watch to be kept throughout 
his camp, to try if by any means he could pass over 
secretly, and unobserved by the enemy. But he de- 
spaired of gaining his ends in that part where Porus 

* We have no satisfactory description of this river in Curtius, 
though it was so very necessary. He only tells us, lib. viii. can. 
15, 8, " that it was lour furlongs broad, and withal very deep, as 
plainly appeared by tbe nnevenoess of the current.'' — Yet be has 
not got above a dozen lines further; but he forgets what he has said 
before; and assures us> cap. 1 3, 12, that " in the middle of the river 
were many islands, into which as well the Macedonians as In- 
dians, carrying their arms upon their heads, swam over : There 
tJiey skirmished^ and each king, by that epitome as it were, judged 
what event the battle wa84ike to have.'' This story is spun out half 
a page further, but as no author^ so far as I can find, takes notice 
of it but himself, I think I may very safely pronounce it a ro- 
mance : for if the surface of the water was rough and the bottom 
rocky, it was unsafe, if not impossible, for them to swim backward 
and forward. These islands roust be somewhere towards the 
middle of the river, because the Macedonians swam to them 
on one side and the Indians on the other, when they met and 
fought their sham fights. Now if small parties of the Macedo- 
nians could do this, why might not the whole army have ventured 
over the same way? But that none could, is evident from Arrian, 
who assures us, *' that at that time, being the summer solstice, by 
reason of the heavy rains and the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, from which these rivers derive their sources, their 
channels are not only full of water, but the current strong and 
rapid." Strabo, lib.xv. and Plutarch, p. 27, agree with Arrian in 
this story. Besides, for Curtius to talk of two kings standing to 
observe those small parties skirmishing in the middle of the river, 
is idle and trifling ; they were otherwise employed, one in harass- 
ing his enemy with false alarms, and the other in observing his 
motions. 
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lay encamped, as well because of the multitude of his 
elephants, as of his huge army, well accoutred and 
excellently disciplined, which was in readiness to fall 
upon them the moment they came out of the'river : 
besides which, his horses would not be able to gain 
the other side without much difficulty, -because of the 
elephants, which would meet them, and fright them 
exceedingly, both with their unusual noise and aspect: 
and he was in some doubt whether they could possi- 
bly be kept upon the hides, and so be conveyed across 
the river; because the moment they happened to 
espy the elephants upon the banks before them, they 
would be seized with fear, and leap into the water. 
He therefore resolved to endeavour to gain the other 
side by stealth, and accordingly thus ordered the 
matter : His horse being detached to several parts of 
the bank by night, he ordered loud shouts to be made, 
an alarm to be sounded, and all things in appearance 
to be prepared for a speedy passage over; upon which 
a mighty noise was heard from every quarter. Po- 
rus, on the opposite side, conveyed his elephants 
wheresoever be perceived the noise * of the Macedo• 
nians called him ; and Alexander, according to his 
custom, stood to watch his motions. But when this 
bad continued for several nights, and nothing was 
attempted, nor any thing happened besides noise, 
Porus began to desist from his strict observation of 
the horse, and growing regardless of their din, moved 
not from the place of his encampment; only he took 
care to place guards on the several parts of the bank. 

* Curtius must be mistaken in saying, lib. viii. cap. lH, II, 
** that the Indians caused their beasts to make a dreadful noise 
on purpose to scare the Macedonians.'' — It is agreed by all au* 
thors, that the Macedonians made a terrible noise on purpose to 
amuse the Indians : Now if both armies made a noise together, 
on difftrent views, I wonder who was likely to gain their ends 
first It was certainly Porus's business to be still and quiet, that 
they might the better judge of the noise which their enemies 
made, and ward off the blow wherever it should fall. 
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Alexander therefore, as soon as he knew that Poru.s 
thought himself sufficiently safe from these nightly 
excursions, ordered his affairs after this manner. 

CHAPTER XL 

Th£R£ was a rock fitly seated on the bank of the 
river,* where the channel takes a mighty sweep, stored 

* The passage ov^r this river is described by Curtius (as almost 
everv thing else is) lamely and imperfectly. *' There was an is- 
land'in the river/' he says, lib. viii cap. 13, 17, ** somewhat larger 
' than the rest :" It is plain the rest of* his islands were pretty near 
the middle of the river, between the two encampments; and who 
would imagine, by this description, but this was thereabouts too ? 
I can assure my readers it was far from that place, being no less 
than one hundred and fifty stadia (almost nineteen miles) up the 
atream• — ^Well, he goes on, '* and a large ditch not far from the 
shore, which they imagined not only sufficient to bide foot, but 
horse.** — Whereabouts on the bank this ditch was, he tells us not; 
however, it is plain it must be over-against the island which he 
has pointed out, as lying directly between the two encampments ; 
for he adds, *' that Alei^ander might deceive the watchfulness of 
his enemies, he ordered Ptolemy and all his cavalry to ride a 
good distance from the island, and alarm the Indians with a noise, 
as if he intended then to pass the river. This he did for many 
days together, and made Porus and his army draw up just oppo- 
site to the place where they expected he would come over."*-*So 
that Ptolemy and his party are a vast way up or down the river, 
and Porus and his forces have moved their encampment, leaving 
Alexander and the bulk of the Macedonians over-against the 
island. I'hat this is a fair representation of the case, I appeal to 
any unbiassed reader ; and that it is every tittle false, we have 
Ptolemy's own word for it, from whose Memoirs Arrian has 
copied the best part of his History. The story is thus : Alex- 
ander having observed a woody island nineteen miles up the 
stream^ with a rock or high point of land over-against it, which 
Curtius calls a ditch, resolved to ferry over there with part of his 
army, and accordingly ordered Crater us to continue with some 
forces in their first encampment. .About nine miles up the river 
he posted Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias, with some choice 
troops, and about nine or ten miles further still was the rock, be- 
hind which he with the forces'which he had with him were ma« 
king preparations for ferrying over. The Indians continued all this 
whue in their first encampment ; and if Porus observed anybody's 
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with trees of various kinds : over-against this rock, at 
a small distance, was an island in the river, overrun 
with woods, and uninhabited, and consequently fit for 
his purpose : therefore, considering that his horse 
as well as his foot might reach that place in safety, 
and there lie concealed, he resolved to ferry over. 
That rock and island were distant from the body of 
his camp about one hundred and fifty stadia. He 
therefore placed guards all along the bank, at such 
a dbtance -as they could easily perceive each other, 
and receive and convey commands. He had also 
ordered great cries to be made, and fires to be lighted 
up throu^ut the camp^ for many nights together; 
and even when he des^ned to pass the river, he did 
not make preparations secretly in tents, but openly. 
Having therefore left Craterus there with his own 
troop of horse, to which those of the Aracoti and 
Parapamisae were joined, besides the Macedonian 
phalanx., Alcetas's, and Polypercbon's forces, and the 
princes of that country with the five thousand Indians; 
he gave him strict orders not to attempt to pass the 
river before he observed Porus on the other side, 
either coming against them, or flying from the field. 
" If Porus," says he, '* should go out to meet me 
with part of his army, and leave the other part with 
the elephants in the camp, then do you keep your 
present station ; but if he draws off all his elephants 
against me, and leaves the rest of his army encamped, 
then haste over the river with your whole force, for 
the sight of the elephants alone makes the passage 
dangerous for horses." 

motions, it mast be those of Crate ras, who was over-against him ; 
for Ptolemy assures us that he was nineteen miles ofi^ along with 
Alexander ; and we may see, in the next chapter, that he ferried 
OTer the river along with him in the same vessel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



These commands were given to Craterus ; but in the 
middle space, at about an equal distance between the 
rock and the main camp, where Craterus lay, he post- 
ed Meleager, Attains, and Gorgias, with the troops of 
mercenary horse and foot, giving them order» that 
they should divide their forces, and when they per- 
ceived the Indians on the opposite side engaged in 
battle, immediately ferry over.' He, with the auxi- 
liary horse, as also those of Hephaestion, Perdiccas, 
and Demetrius ; the Bactrians, Sogdians^ and Scy- 
thians ; the Daie, equestrian archers, some choice tar- 
geteers, the troops of Clitus and Caenus, with the 
archers and Agrians, marched forwards at some dis- 
tance from the bank, lest the enemy should discern 
that he was hasting towards the rock and island where 
he designed to ferry over. Then having long before 
furnished himself with hides, he filled them by night 
with light matter, and stitched them up close ; and a 
great rain** happening to fall that night, was the rea- 
son why all their preparations for ferrying over passed 

* Curtius has obliged us first with a tempest, lib. viti. cap. 15, 
22, *' which happened," as he says, " when Alexander was ready 
to pass over the river/' — ^Tben, about half a dozen lines after, his 
tempest dwindles into a shower; but so violent, *' that the soldiers 
were forced to run out of their ships to land/'— Well, the shower 
it seems was too 8haφ to last long, for he immediately adds, 
** that it grew fair, but so thick a fog succeeded, that it obscured 
the day, so that they could scarce see one' another's faces while 
they were talking together ; such a darkness overspread the 
earth as would have terrified any other/' — Well, any reader, by 
his description, would suppose it was day all this while, however 
dark and dismal. But Plutarch, whose credit outweighs his, as- 
sures us, from Alexander's own letters, p. 37, " that it was a cold 
dark night/' — So that the tempest, and shower, and fog, and dark- 
ness happening all in the night, it was no great wonder if they 
were so much at a loss for a sight of one another's faces ; bur, 
in short, beseems every where to grope so much in the dark, that 
he has scarce one page throughout his whole work free from 
error or inconsistency. 
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undiscovered ; the noise of the storm, with the vio- 
lence of the thunder and lightning, hindered the clash- 
ing of their armour and the voices of the commanding 
officers from being heard. Many of the vessels which 
had been before taken to pieces, were conveyed 
hither, and put together again in the wood, unper- 
ceived by the enemy ; and among the rest, those of 
thirty oars. The winds then being hushed, and the rain 
ceasing a little before day-light, as many of his foot 
and horse, as both the hides and ships could carry, 
passed secretly over into the island, that they might 
not be discovered by the guards, which Porqs bad 
placed upon the bank, before they had passed through 
the island, and were even ready to ascend the batik 
itself. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Alexander himself followed in a vessel of thirty 
oars, and with him were Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and 
Lysimachus, three of his body-guards, besides Seieu- 
cus, one of his favourites, who reigned as king after 
him, and half of the targeteers; the rest were con- 
veyed over in other vessels of the same burthen. As 
sooli as the army had passed through the island, they 
approached the bank, in sight of the enemy's out- 
guards, who rode away with all imaginable expedition 
to carry the news to Porus. In the mean while Alex- 
ander, who first ascended the bank, took care to draw 
up those who ferried over in vessels, and the horse 
which came with them, and to march before them in 
order of battle. But by their want of knowledge in 
the country, they happened to enter into a dangerous 
and unsafe place : it was another island,"^ much lar- 

* No manner of notice ie taken of this in Carttus; but Plutarch 
assures us, p. 37, '* that the Hydaspes was swoln so high with the 
storm, that it had made a breach in the bank, which they passed 
in their armour, up to the breast in water/' 
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ger than the former^ which seemed otherwise to them, 
because a small stream disjoined it from the con- 
tinent. But it fell out that the rain the night before 
had swelled it so prodigiously that the horsemen 
could not find a place to ford over, and were even 
afraid that this passage might prove as troublesome 
as the former : however, at last they found a forda- 
ble place, and passed through with some difficulty; for 
the water where the channel was deepest reached up 
to the breasts of the foot soldiers and to the necks of 
the horses. When they had also conquered this, he 
placed a squadron of horse on the right wing, of the 
best and choicest he could find, and disposed the 
equestrian archers to front the whole cavalry : the 
royal targeteers, under the command of Seleucus, 
were placed in the foremost rank of foot, and mixed 
amongst the horse ; next those stood the royal co- 
hort, then the other companies of targeteers, in their 
several orders ; and on each side of the phalanx he 
posted the darters, archers, and Agriaus. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

His army thus modelled, he commanded his foot, who 
were in number about six thousand, to follow him lei• 
surely and in order ; and inasmuch as he appeared to be 
superior to his enemies in cavalry, betook only five thou* 
sand horse, and with those marched swiftly forwards. 
Tauro, the captain of bis archers, was ordered speedily 
to join him with bis men; for he easily imagined, that if 
Porus advanced against him with his whole force, he 
would either be able to defeat them by the strength 
of his horse, or at least to put them to a stand till bis 
foot came up. But if the Indians should be seized 
with a consternation at his unexpected arrival on that 
side of the river, and turn their backs, he would be at 
hand to pursue them ; and the greater slaughter there 
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was then made, the less would be their obstinacy in 
resistance elsewhere. Aristobulus affirms, that Po- 
rus's son* arrived on the banks of the river with 
sixty chariot^ before Alexander had conveyed his 
forces out of the greater island, and that he might 
easily have obstructed their passage over, if the In- 
dians, his companions, had all of them leaped out of 
their chariots, aad boldly attacked the first they met 
as they came out of tlie water, (for they gained the 
other side with difficulty enough, though none opposed 
them,) botthey passed by, and leh him to come over un- 
molested : immediately after which, he dispatched his 
equestrian archers against them, who put tiiem to flight, 
and sletv many of them. Other authors relate, that the 
Indians who accompanied Forus's son attacked Alex* 
ander and his body of horse, as soon as they set foot upon 
the bank ; and as he had the greatest part of the forces 
with him, Alexander himself there received a wound, 
and his horse Bucephalus, which he exceedingly prized, 
was slain by Porus's son. But Ptolemy the son of Lap 
gus, with much more probability, tells the story other* 
wise : for he writes, that as soon as Porus had infor- 
mation by his out'guards that either Alexander him- 
self, or at least part of his army, were passing aver 
the river, he dispatched his son to hinder them, but 
not with so small a number of chariots as sixty, that 
being very unreasonable to imagine ; for if such a 
number was sent as scouts to discover the enemy's 
strength, they were too many and too ill accommoda- 
ted for that purpose ; if to obstruct their passage, or 
attack them after their arrival on shore, they were too 
few. But the truth is, Ptolemy assures us they were 
no fewer than two thousand horse and one hundred 

* Arrian hae given qs no fewer than three relations of thk 
affair; the most probable of which is that of Ptolemy, who was an 
eye-witness thereof. However, in spite of all, Cartius, lib. viii. 
cap. 14, 2, will have it, that it was not Porus's son, but hisbrother» 
whom he calls Hages ; and Polysenus tells us, it was a nephew of 
bis, named Pittacus. 
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and twenty chariots;* but before tbey could reach the 
place, Alexander bad passed the ford| and came safe 
out of the last island. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The same author also tells us, that Alexander at first 
dispatched his equestrian archers against them, but 
that himself headed the. horse, imagining that Porus 
with all his forces was at hand; for the cavalry 
marched forward in the front, before the rest of the 
army : but when he had certain intelligence by his 
spies of the numbers of the Indians, then he attacked 
them furiously with the horse which were about him, 
and put them to flight ; for they fought not in a com* 
plete, firm, and regular body, but by troops. Four 
hundred of the Indian horse were there slain, and 
among them Porus's son ; and most of their chariots 
with their horses were taken, they being heavy and 
troublesome in flight, and even in the battle (by rea- 
son of the slippery soil of the place) altogether unser- 
viceable. As soon as the horse who had escaped 
from this conflict arrived at their main body, and 
gave Porus f notice that Alexander was already pass- 

* Authors difier strangely about the number of forces which 
Porus's son bad with him. Plutarch, p. 37, edit, Steph. says, they 
were one thousand horse and sixty armed chariots. Curtius, lib. 
viii. cap. 14, 2, three thousand horse and one hundred armed 
chariots : and Ptolemy in Arrian, two thousand horse and one 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Arrian assures us, that Porus 
had two sons slain in this battle ; and Diodorus agrees with him : so 
that Philostratus is in an error when he affirms, lib. 2, cap. 10, that 
Porus at the time of his fighting with Alexander was but a youth. 

t Curtiils tells us, lib. viii. cap. 14, 9, '* that some of the cha- 
rioteers with their chariots escaped out of this skirmish, and got 
safe to Porus, who was then valiantly fighting."— Yet after this, 
we find him marshalling his army and preparing for battle. Alex• 
ander was not yet come near him : Craterus with his forces were 
on the other side of the river, and the party posted in the middle 
space, between the encampment and the rock, viz. Meleager, 
Attalus, and Gorgias, with their troops» kept their station ; so 
that if Porus was fighting at that time, it must be with windmill8^ 
or imaginary enemies, for be was yet at too great a distance from 
his real ones to come to blows. 
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ed over the river with the greatest part of bis army, 
and that his son was slain in battle ; he was so much 
moved, that he knew not what course to take, espe- 
cially because the forces which were posted over- 
against his grand camp, and commanded by Craterus, 
were also endeavouring to pass the river : however, 
at last he resolved to march against Alexander and 
attack the Macedonians, as the strongest body ; and at 
the sdme time to leave a part of the army and some 
elephants behind in the camp; to fright Craterus's 
horse as they approached the bank of the river. He * 
therefore, with his whole body of horse, which were 
about four thousand, and three hundred chariots, 
with two hundred elephants, and near thirty thousand 
foot, marched forwards ; and when he came to a plain, 
where the soil was not incommodious by reason of 
the slippery clay, but firm and sandy, and every way 
fit for wheeling his chariots round upon, he resolved 
there to draw up his army, which he did in the fol- 
lowing manner: First he placed the elephants in the 

* The disposition of battles iu Curtias is every where so trifling, 
that I shall not giro myself nor my reader any trouble upon that 
head, but refer him to the work itself, which he may compare 
with Arrian ; only I cannot forbear taking notice of one thing 
very remarkable here. He tells us, lib. viii. cap. 14, 11, <' that 
in the front of the Indian foot the statue of Hercules was carried, 
which was a great encouragement to the soldiers, and it was deem- 
ed a capital crime to desert it. Thus had the fear of Hercules, 
once their enemy, created in them a religious veneration for his 
memory."— Who knows not, that the whole story of Hercules's 
expedition into India, and his conquest thereof, was no more than 
a fable ? and whoever desires to hear itconfuted, needs only have 
recourse to Arrian, lib. iv. in his story of the rock Aornus ; and 
to Scrabo, lib. xv. Cnrtius immediately after this, lib. viii. cap. 
14, 13, proceeds to acquaint us, " that the prodigious height of 
the beast which carried Porus, seemed to add to the bulk of his 
body." — This is the strangest paradox I ever heard, and directly 
contrary to the rules of perspective. Shall Poras seem taller the 
higher he is mounted ? What a mighty monster, at that rate,^ 
would a man upon the Monument appear to the people upon 
Fish-street-hill ? But no more needs be added to prove the fal- 
sity of that assertion. 
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front, at tbe distance of one hondred foot from each 
other, to cover the whole body of foot, and at the 
same time to strike a terror into Alexanders horse ; 
for he imagined that none, dther horse or foot, nOoId 
be so hardy as to endeavour to penetrate through the 
spaces between the elephants: the horsemen, he 
tboaght, could not, because their horses would be 
terrified at the sight, and the foot would not dare, 
because the armed soldiers would be ready to gall 
them on each hand, and tbe elephants to trample them 
under their feet. The foot possessed the next rank : 
they were not indeed placed in the same order with 
the elephants, but so small a way behind, that they 
seemed to fill up the interspaces. At the extremities 
of each wing he placed elephants, bearing huge wood- 
en towers, wherein were armed men: the foot were 
defended on each hand by the horse, and the horse 
by the chariots, which were placed before them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Pouus's army stood ranged thus : but as soon as 
Alexander saw the Indians drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, be commanded his horse to halt till the foot could 
come up ; and even when the body of foot had by de- 
grees joined with the rest of tbe forces, he would not 
proceed immediately to marshalling them, lest he 
should expose them, breathless and weary with a 
long march, to the fury of the fresh Barbarians ; but 
surrounding them with his horse, he gave them time to 
take breath and recover their spirits: then, viewing the 
disposition of the enemy's troops, he came to a resolu- 
tion not to make his first attack in front, (where the 
greatest part of the elephants were posted, and the 
ranks of foot were much thicker in the intermediate 
spaces,) for the same fears which induced Porus to 
^ range that part of the army thus, hindered Alexander 
from attacking them there first. But knowing him- 
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aelf to be much superior to the Indians in horse, he, 
with the best part of them, moved towards Porus's 
left wing, resolving to break in upon that qaarter ; and 
dispatched Caesius with bis own and Demetrius's 
troops to the right, with orders that when he per- 
ceived the Barbarians turn their horse to resist the 
fury of his attack, be should fall upon their rear. The 
phalanx of foot he ordered to be led on by Seleucus,'* 

* I de9igaed oot to meddle with the manner of the disposition 
of this army according to Curtius ; but he is so inconsistent with 
himself, that it is impossible to pass him by. Freinshemius has 
been endeavouring to lick the bear's cub into a little better form, 
and has accordingly made bold to alter the original in several 
places, in spite of all manuscript copies ; bat he has been striving 
to wash a blackamore white) for many gross errors will still re- , 

main, when he and all the world have done their utmost. As for 
example: He tells us first, lib. viii. cap. 14•, 13, " that the beasts 
or elephants, ranged among the men, appeared like towers.'^— -This 
Arrian, with good reason, contradicts^ and afurms that all the soU. 
diers were ranged behind the elephants; and Curtius himself had 
said so too but ten lines before, lib. viii. cap. 14, 10: but his wit 
was prejudicial to his memory, and truth wss not bis talent* j 

Then he makes Alexander, in a speech to his officers^ tell Caenoe» 4 

cap. 14, 15, " When I, with Ptolemy, Perdiccas^ and Hephae. 
stion, make an attack upon their left wing, and you see me close 
engaged, do you dextrum mtwe.*^ — ^Now I would ask any mortal 
what he can mean by his dexirum move ? If he means, as the words 
import, move the right wing ; pray what right wing had he to 
move? The Macedonian right wing he could not, Alexander 
commanded there ; and the Indians he must not, he was an ene- 
my to them. iSome of his commentators have been dabbling 
with him here, and have altered the text to fit dtxtrum move. Bui 
move was never used in that sense by any author ancient or mo« 
dern. However, if we should grant that this might be wrested 
to common sense, his next a<ssertion never will ; and that \$ no 
more than six lines further ; for there he tells us, cap. 1 4, 1 7, 
that " Csenus bravely assailed the left wing." — All the world ' 
must allow this an error and a contradiction. However, Raderut 
telis you very modestly, ' This is indeed contrary to Arriao, and 
also to common sense ; but all will be well, if instead of left 
wing you read right wing ; and Curtius, whether he wrote so or ^ 

no, ought to have wrote so.' Curtius next proceeds to acquaint ^ 
us, cap. 14, 18, that ** Porus strove to oppose bis elephants against 
the enemy's horse." — ^That must be false, for the Macedonian 
phalanx was posted in the main body over-against them, and they 
could not move. Arrian indeed assures us, that the governors of 
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Aotigonus, and Tauro, and commaoded them not to 
engage before they saw the enemy's horse and foot in 
disorder by his and Casnus's attacks* But when 
they came within the reach of their missive weapons, 
they should immediately dispatch about a thousand 
archers against the enemy's left wing, that by the vio- 
lence of those and the irruption of the horse, that part 
of the army might be put into disorder : He, with his 
auxiliary horse, flew swiftly to the left wing, with de- 
sign to engage them warmly before ihey could recover 
themselves from the confusion which his archers must 
necessarily bring them into. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Indians, perceiving themselves environed on all 
hands, first led on their horse to resist the attacks of 
Alexander ; when imtnediately Caenus with his forces, 
as he had been ordered, fell upon them in flank, which 
eaused them to divide their forces into two parts, and 
resolve to lead the best and n^ost numerous of them 
against Alexander, and face about with the other to 

these beasts irritated or exasperated them, to make them trample 
down the horse, if occasion served j but the foot did their work, 
and the horse had no business to concern themselves with them. 
He tells us immediately after, cap. 16, 19, ** that the arrows of 
the Barbarians did them no service ; for being long and heavy, 
they could not direct them true, unless they rested their bows 
upon the ground; and that being slippery, hindered them so much, 
that before they could shoot> the enemy was upon them." — What 
monstrous unwieldy things must these Indian arrows be, that such 
huge fellows were not able to manage their bows without a rest? 
And how come they to be so dull as never to find out this incon- 
veniency before ? Besides, the ground whereon the battle was 
fought, was of Porus's own choosing; and Arrian has told us 
plainly, in his fifteenth chapter, that the' very reason why he chose 
that place for the field of battle was, because it was not a slip- 
pery clay, but a firm sand. — Made firm, no doubt, by the heavy 
rains which fell the night before^— and every way fit for his cha- 
riots to wheel round upon. 
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meet Caenos ; and this served to break the ranks . as 
well as the courage of the Indians. Alexander taking 
this opportunity of their dividing their forces, imme- 
diately rushed forwards upon that party designed 
against him, which were scarce able to sustain the 
first shock of his horse, before they fled to the ele- 
phants as to a friendly wall for refuge, whose gover- 
nors stirred up the beasts to trample down the horse; 
but the Macedonian phalanx galled not only the 
beasts themselves, but their riders also, with their 
arrows : and this was a manner of fighting altogether 
new and unheard-of among the Macedonians ; for 
which-way-soever the elephants turned, the ranks of 
foot,* however firm, were forced to give way. The 
Indian horse, now perceiving their foot in the heat of 
action, rallied again, and attacked Alexander's horse 
a second time, but were again forced back with loss, 
(because they were far inferior to them, not only in 
number but in military discipline,) and retreated 
among the elephants. And now all Alexander's horse 
being joined together in one body, (not by any corar- 
mand of his, but by chance, and a casual event in the 
battle,) wherever they fell upon the Indians, they 
made dreadful havoc among them. And the beasts* 
being now pent up in a narrow space, and violently 
enraged, did no less mischief to their own men than 
the enemy ; and as they tossed and moved about, 
multitudes were trampled to death; besides, the horse 
being confined among the elephants, a huge slaughter 

* Curtius tells us, lib. viii. cap, 14, 28, 29,• " that the Mace- 
donians began to hack the elephants' legs with axes, and to hew 
off their truni» with crooked swords made on purpose, and thai 
their fear taught them this, &c/'— No doubt but the Macedo- 
nians had workmen to make all sorts of weapons, in the several 
stations where their army rested \ but to imagine that they built 
forges, and hammered out axes and crooked swords, to. lop οϋί 
legs and hands (wanusj of elephants in afield of battle, chose out 
by their enemies, and in the heat of an engagementi^is mere mad- 
ness, and what none but himself would have been guilty of inti- 
matiog. 

VOL. il. D 
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ensued ; for many of the govemora of the beaata "^ 
being slain by the archers, and the elephants them- 
selves, partly enraged with their wounds and partly 
for want of riders, no longer kept any certain station 
in the battle, butrunningforwards, as if madness had 
seized them, they pushed down, slew, and trampled 
under-foot, friends and foes without distinction : only 
the Macedonians having the advantage of a more free 
and open space, gave way, and made room for the 
furious beasts to rush through their ranks,, but slew 
them whenever they attempted to return : but the 
beasts at last, quite wearied out with wounds and 
toil, were no longer able to push with their usual force, 
but only made a hideous noise, and moving their fore 
feet heavily, passed out of the battle. Alexander 
having surrounded all the enem/s horse with his, 
made a signal for the foot tb close their shields fast 
together, and haste that way in a firm body ; and by 
this means the Indian horse, being every way over* 
powered, were almost all slain. Nor was the fate of 
their foot much bettei*; for' the Macedonians pressing 
them vehemently on all sides, made a great destruc* 
tion among them ; and at last all of them (except those 

* " The elephants," Curtius tells us, lib. viii. cap. H, 30, " ha?•• 
ing received many wounds (by the Macedonians* new-invented 
axes and crocked swords), fell upon their own men, and baring 
cast oif their riders or governors, trami>leu them under-foot; 
wherefore becoming much mxat mischievous to their own n>en 
than to their enemies, they were driven out of the battle/' — \^e 
have already shown, that the elephants were posted before the 
Indian foot, to serve instead of a fence or breast-work for them 
to retire to, so long as they stood firm. It was therefore the bu- 
siness of the Macedonians to remove them as fast as they could ; 
which they did by shooting their riders or governors down, and 
then wounding them with their arrows. 'Hiis enraged them so 
much, that pushing forward, they trampled under-foot all they. 
met, as well friends as foes. The Macedonians perceiving their 
approach, made way for them, and suffered them to pass out of 
the battle. Thus» by Arrian's assistance, I have made out Cur- 
tius's meaning, thoogli it is impossible to pick common sense out 
•f bis words» 
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whom Alexander's horse had hemmed lii) perceiving 
their case desperate, turned their backs and fled. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the mean while Craterus,* and the captains who 
were with him on the other side the river, no sooner 
perceived the victory to incline to the Macedonians, 
than they passed over, and made a disnial slaughter 
of the Indians in the pursuit; and being fresh soldiers, 
they succeeded those who had been wearied out in 
the heat of the battle^ Of the Indian foot, little less 
than twenty thousand f«Jl that day ; of their horse 
about three thousand. AH their chariots were hacked 
to pieces ; two of Porus's sons were slain ; as was 
Spitace^ governor of that province, all the mana• 
^e of their elephants, and their charioteers, and al^ 
most all the captains of horse as \veM as foot be- 
longing to Porus. The elephants also which were 
not killed, were every one taken. Of Alexander's 
fpot, which consisted at first of six thousand, and gave 
the first onset, about eighty were lost ; of his eques- 
trian archers, ten ; of the auxiliary horse, twenty; and ' 
of all the rest of the troops of horse, about two hun- 
dred. Porus, who behaved himself with the utmost 
prudence, and acted the part not only of an expe- 
rienced general, but of a stout soldier, all that day ; 
seeing the slau^ter made among his horse, and some 
of his elephants lying dead, others without managers, 
running about, mad with their wounds ; and the great- 
est part of bis foot cut off, behaved not like king 

• Curtius has taken no notice of this party, which was kept as 
a body of reserve, and ordered not to pass the river until they 
perceived the elephants removed from the bank, tie has also 
forgot to acquaint ns how many fell on each side ; if^hat number 
of prisoners, or what booty was taken ; and notwithstanding he 
had made so much ado about their armed chariots before^ he 
Beyer condescends to mention them in the last decisive action. 

D S 
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Darius, who left the field among the very first of bis 
troops ; but as long as he could see any party of his 
Indians keep their ground, he fought bravely : but 
receiving a wound on the right shoulder,* which place 
alone was bare during the action, (for his coat of mail 
being excellent both for strength and workmanship, 
as it afterwards -appeared, easily secured the rest of 
his body,) he turned his elephant out of the battle, 
and Bed. Alexander having observed his gallant and 
generous behaviour in that day's action, desired above 
all things to have his life saved ; and accordingly sent 
Taxiles the Indian prince to him, who, when he over- 

• Poms, according to Curtius, lib, viii. cap. 14, S2, received 
nine wounds, some before and some behind ; for he was aimed 
at by all. Diodoros, p. 559, says, he sank down from bis elephaofe 
by reason of the multitude of his wounds ; and Justin agrees with 
him. However, Diodorus contradicts Curtius ; and Curtius is hardly 
consistent with himself; for he tells us, cap. 14, 33, 34, " that 
Porus loet 80 much blood, and (of consequence grew so weakj 
that he seemed rather to let fall than throw his darts; and the go- 
vernor of his elephant, seeing the king so near fainting and ready 

to expire, turned the beast out of the battle.*' ^Well, Poras 

fled, and Alexander pursued, until his horse died under him. 
•* Then the brother of Taxiles,'* he says, " was sent to advise Porus 
to yield ; but Porus first made a speech, and then threw a dart at 

^him, which entering his breast, came forth at his back : having 
done his business, he began to mend his pace; upon which his . 
elephant, by reason of the many wounds he had received, sunk 
down under him. Then endeavouring to rally his foot-forces, the 
battle was renewed, and multitude^ of darts being thrown at him, 
he began to slide oiF from his elephant ; whereupon the governor 
of the beast, thinking his master was about to alight, made the 
beast beiid his body to the ground."— It was time ; but it was 
a thousand to one but the king was down first : However, if ί 
mistake not^ the beast had sunk down under Porus before, so that 
the governor might have saved himself the trouble of command- 
ing hjm to bend his body. But this is not all ; for '* Alexander," 

. he says, cap. 14, 40, " iio sooner ordet-ed Porus's body to be 
stripped, but the elephant, as if he had been sensible of the in- 
dignity offered to his master, defended him, and began to assault 
and run at those who o£Eered to approach him ; and not only so, 
but strove to recover him again upon his back." — This was pro- 
digious in a beast which hid sunk down under him, and was no^ 
able to stand, about a dozen lines before ; so strangely do those 
people contradict themselves who have no regard to truth. 
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toOK him, and came as near as was safe, for fear of his 
elephant, he requested him to stop his beast (for that 
all his endeavours to escape were vain) and receive 
Alexander's commands. Porus, seeing it was Taxiles, 
his old enemy, ran against him with bis spear, and had 
perhaps slain him, if he had not immediately turned 
away his horse and escaped out of his sight. How- 
ever, all this was not sufficient to incense Alexander 
against him; but he sent others, and after them more, 
among whom was Meroe, an Indian, because he un- ' 
derstood that there had been an old friendship be- 
tween him and Porus, Porus overcome with Meroe's 
exhortations, and almost dead with thirst, caused his 
elephant to kneel down, and then alighted from him ; 
and as soon as he had refreshed himself with a little 
water, he accompanied Meroe to Alexander. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Alexander being informed of the approach of Po- 
rus, advanced a little forwards before' his army ; and, 
accompanied by some of his friends, went to meet 
him ; and stopping his horse, was seized with admi- 
ration at bis tallness, (for he was above five cubits 
high,)* as well as at his beauty, and the justness of 
the proportion of his body ; and he was ικ> less 

* Five cubits are equal to about seven foot and a half of our 
measure. Piutarch, p. 37, says^ that, according to most authors^ 
he was reckoned to be four cubits and a hand's- breadth ; but Ra- 
derus thinks his four cubits ought to be five; because Eustathius 
in his Notes to Dionysius, ver. 1027, tells us, that many of the In- 
dians were above five cubits high. Curtius gives us no certain 
rule by which we may guess at his stature, he only affirming» 
lib. viii. cap. 13, 7, " that Porus exceeded the common height 
of men, and that his elephant as far 8Uφa8sed the rest of the ele- 
phants in bulk, as he did the rest of his armv in strength and 
ttature/'^— Diodorus, p. 559, adds, that his οσάγ was so big, 
that his breast^plate was twice the dimensions wit^ any of the 
test• 
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amazed to fiod, that be seemed still far from enter^^ 
taiuing^ny hunible or servile ideas in his mind) though 
he was conquered: he considered besides, that be 
was a generous man, who had contended with ano»• 
ther of equal generosity, and that he was a king wha 
bad strove to preserve his dominions from the inva- 
sions of another king. Then Alexander first direct- 
ing his discourse to him, commanded him to ask what 
he should do for him ; to whom Porus made answer^ 
** That he would use him royally/'* Alexander smiling 
replied, " That I would do for my own sake ; but 
say what I shall do for thine•" Porus told him, *' AU 
his wishes were summed up in his first petition." 
Alexander, overjoyed at this answer of his, not only 
restored him straight to liberty, and the full posses- 
sion of his former dominions, but also gave him aao- 
ther empire beyond his own, and treated him in so 
royal and so generous a manner that he ever after 
had him his fast friend» Thus concluded the wars of 
Alexander against Porus and the Indians beyond the 
yiver Hydaspes, in the month Munychion, when He- 
gemon was archon of Athens. Then on the very place 
where the battle had been fought beyond the river, 
ahd where his grand encampment was on this side, 
he caused t\vo cities f to be built : that on the further 

• Piutarchi p% ife, has giren «s this quiestion and ans\ver itiuch 
t<^ the sftiqe purpose : '* For Alexander/' he say^s " asked Porus 
how he expected to be used ? Porus answered. As a king ought to 
be. And when the same question was repeated» he told hitti, 
that his first answer comprehended every thing." Curtius, who 
was a speech-maker by trade, has made a couple of fine ones for 
Alexander, with their replies for Porus, which, whoever pleases^ 
may read towards the conclusion of his eighth book. 

t Curtius, who is always sure to copy the errors of hie master 
Diodorus, teils us, Hb. ix, cap. 3, 23, " that those cities were built 
when Alexander fixed upon a^esolutioa of departing out of India." 
But in this, he has not only Arrian» but the whole posse of writers 
against hiin. Arrian indeed informs us, that he caused then to 
be repaired at that time, because they had received much damage 
by the overflowing ot the river ; but ttiat they were baik before» 
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side he named Nicaea, in memory of his victory over 
the Indians ; this he named Bucephalus» to perpe- 
tuate the memory of his horse Duceplialus, which died 
there, not because of any wound he had received, but 
Qoereiy of old age and excess of heat ; for when this 
happened be was nigh thirty years old : * he had also 
endured much fatigue, and undergone many dangers 
with his master, and would never suffer any except 
Alexander himself to mount him. He was strong 
and beautiful in body, and of a generous spirit. The 
mark by which he was said to have been particularly 
distinguished, was a head like an ox» from whence he 
received bis name of Bucephalus : or rather, accord* 
ing to others, because he being black, had a white 
mark upon bis forehead, not unlike those which oxen 
often bear. When Alexander had once lost this horse 
in the territories of the Uxii, he caused a prociama• 
tioQ to be issued throughout all the country, that un-> 
less they would restore him, he would put them all 
to the sword ; upon which he was immediately re- 
stored : so dear was he to Alexander, and so terrible 
was Alexander to the Barbarians. 

all 9gre6. Plattrch acquaints us, p. 38^ *' that be built a city 
in memory of his favourite dog Peritas :" — which he honoured^ 
no doubt, with hie name. However» this is the same, in all proba- 
bft'fty, with Nici^ ; eo that the city buth m memory of his horse 
we» OQ one aide of the river, because he died there ; and that in 
memory of his dog was on the opposite side ; perhaps his dog 
might die in the bed of honour. 

* If Bacephalus was nigh thirty years of age when Alexander 
was scarce nine-and-twenty, he must be nigh seventeen when he 
wofs brought to Philip and sold for thirteen talents ; for Alexander 
was then^ towards sixteen. What mettle horses might then be 
madeofi I know not» nor what price they might beer; but I 
fancy a Smithfield jockey in oar age would give little more for a 
horse of sixteen yean old than the value of his skin »id his 
shoes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



When Alexander had performed all due honours to 
those who fell in that battle, and had offered the ac- 
customed sacrifices to the gods for his victory, he ex- 
hibited gymnic and equestrian exercises upon the 
banks of the river Hydaspes, in the. very place where 
he passed over. He then left Graterus, with some of 
his forces, there, to finish the cities which he had 
begun, and to surround them with walls, while him- 
self marched against the Indians adjacent to Porus's 
dominions.* These were called Glaucanicae by Ari- 
stobulus, and by Ptolemy, Glausae ; but which was 
their right appellation is not very material. Alexan- 
der entered their country with part of his auxiliary 
horse, and some of the choicest out of every company 
of foot, all his equestrian archers, besides his Agrians 
and archers, and the whole country was immediately 
delivered up to him. It contained thirty-seven cities^ 
the least of which had not less than five thousand in- 
habitants, and many of the biggest above ten thou- 
sand ; there were also a vast number of large villages^ 
some of them little less popplQus than cities. This 
whole country he added to the dominions of.Porus. 
After which, having wrought a reconciliation between 
him and Taxiles, he gave the latter leave to return to 
|)is territories. About this time arrived ambassadors 

* I cannot find that Curtius takes any notice of these people; 
but instead of that, he busies himself, and amuses his readers, with 
stories of serpents and rhinoceroses, lib. ix. chap. 1, ^, ^c. which, 
however true, ought to give place to historical facte, because they 
are nothing to his purpose. Plutarch seems to glance obliquely 
at them, by saying, p. 38, " that Alexander added a large pro- 
vince of sotaie free people whom he had newly subdued to the 
dominions of Porus, which consisted of fifteen several nations, and 
contained five thousand considerable towns, besides abundance of 
villages. ^ > , "^ 
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irom Abissares,* acquainting him that he and his 
country were at his command. This Abissares, be• 
fore the battle at the Hydaspes, designed to have 
Joined his forces with Porus against Alexander, but 
the overthrow of that monarch changed his resolu- 
tipDs; wherefore, to ingratiate himself with Alexan- 
der, he then dispatched his brother and other ambas- 
sadors to him, with a present of money and forty ele- 
phants. Ambassadors were also sent at this time 
from the Indians, who were governed by laws of 
their own making ; and from another Indian prince 
whose name was Porus. Alexander immediately or• 
dered Abissares to attend liim in person, and threaten- 
ed, that unless he obeyed, he would lead his army 
directly into his territories. At this juncture Phra- 
taphemes governor of Parthia, and Hyrcania, with 
the Thraciaos committed to his charge, came to Alex- 
ander, as also messengers from Sisicottus ruler of the 
Assaceni, assuring him that that nation had slain 
their governor and revolted : Against them he dis- 
pa^hed Philip and Tarijrspes with an army, to reduce 
them to obedience, and afterwards rule the provincoi 
He in the mean time directed his march towards the 
jiver Acesines.f Ptolemy the son of Lagus has given 

* Abissares, according to Curtius, lib. ix. cap. I, 7, sent am- 
bassadors now a second t line to Alexander, promising to submit 
to all his commands, on condition he might not be obliged to ftur- 
render bis person ; for that he could not brook to live without a 
royal authority^ nor to enjoy even that when he had been once a 
captive/' But Alexander answered him, " that if he thought it 
too much trouble to come to him^ he would take the pains to wait 
upon him."^Had Abissares sent any such message, Alexander 
would undoubtedly have paid him a visit ; but that he did not 
visit him, is evident from Arrian, lib. iii. cap. 4, who assures us, 
that Alexander accepted of his excuse for not attending him in 
person, on account of his ill state of health : and to add to the pro* 
bability of this, Curtius tells us, lib• z. cap. 1, 20, that he re- 
ceived an account of his death. 

t Freinshemius acquaints us, " that, from this place, Curtius 
hurries on his History abundantly too fast; that he entirely omits 
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us a desciiptidn of this river; and indeed it ή Uke only 
one throu^x>ot all India be has taken the patus to 
describe. He tells us, that the current, in that part 
thereof where Alexander ferried over his army witiii 
his hides and his vessels, was fierce and rapid, and 
the channel full of large and sharp rocks, which 
beating the waters back, and wbeelii^ them about» 
caused vast boilings and eddies ; that its breadth was 
about fifteen furlongs ; that those who were placed 
opon the hides, found a safe and easy passa^ ; but 
many of those who embarked on board the vessels 
were wrecked, by striking against the rocks, and lost 
their lives. From the description of this river, it is 
no hard matter to gather, that those authors err not 
much who give us an account of the breadth of the 
river Indus ; namely, that it is forty furlongs where 
widest, but in the narrowest and deepest parts thereof 
not above fifteen ; and that this is the general breadth 
all along. I am of opinion, that Alexander chose 
that part of the river Acesines where the channel wasf 
widest, and consequently still^t, for the transporta- 
tion of his army. 

naafiy acts of great importance, and touches upon ethers in a mta* 
ner too light and trivial. Vide Freinslteim, ad Curt, lib. ix. cap. 1, 8. 
He ha& mentioned the river Acesines indeed, but not in its ckie 
place : he telle us, lib. viii. cap. 9, 7, " that it falls into the 
Ganges, just before that river disburthens itself into the Red Sea.'' 
<— *Here are two assertions, and both fake ; for first, the Acesines . 
fails not into the Ganges, but into the Indus ; for which see Ar- 
rian, lib. vi. 1 ; Pliny, lib. vi. 20; Strabo, lib. xv. : nay, even. 
Curtius himself allows the same, lib. ix. cap. 4, 1. Secondly» 
aUhough the ancients extended the Red Sea a vast way, and soma 
of them perhaps as far as tbe mouth of the river Indus, yet nona 
of them ever dreamt of stretchii^ it to such an immanee di« 
stance as the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Havin<> thus pasaed the river, be left C^nus with 
bis forces upon the bank, to lake cane that the rest of 
ϋΐ6 army should pass safe, and also to gather up corn 
and other necessaries frooi all the neighbouring parts 
of India which were under hie subjection. He also 
dismissed Porusi and sent him to his kingdom^ wkh 
orders to muster up some of the best and most Avar- 
like soldiers he could, and some tame elephants (if 
be had any), and return to him again. He having re- 
ceived intelligence that the other Porus * had fled out 
of his dominions, was resolved to pursue him with 
the best and most expeditious troops of his whole 
army. This Porus, while Alexander waged war with 
the other, sent ambassadors to him, promising a free 
surrender of himself and kingdom, rather out of hatred 
to the other Porus, than any good-will to Alexander. 
But when he heard that he was sent back, and knew 
for a certainty that his kingdom was restored to him 
much enlarged, he left his own territories and fled, 
not so much for fear of Alexander as of Porus ; and 
took with him all who were fit for war, and all whom 
he could possibly persuade to accompany him in his 
flight. Alexander marching against him, came to the 
Hydraotes,t another Indian river, nothing inferior in 

^ M. Le Clerc» in his Criticism prefixed to this work, tells us, 
that Curtitis has compreiiended all he had to soy of this Poros in 
one word. Strabo id bis fifteenth Uiok has m^utiooed him ju^t 
in a cursory manner ; but the only valuable account of him is 
this of Arrian. The word which M. Le Clerc hints at is, lib. ix. 
cap. 1, 8, Poro amnequ'e mperato, ad interiora processit; which im- 
port^y that wh<;n Alexander had conquered Porus, and passed the 
river, he marched forward to the inner parts of India. — By this 
may indeed be meant this second Poms, and the river Acesines ; 
but it is difficalt to find the author's true meaning, and if we 
coald, it is hardly Worth the search. 

f This river Curtius and Strabo call Hyarotis, but neither of 
them has given any descriptioii thereof. Curtius indeed tells us. 
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breadth to Acesines, but not nigh so rapid ; and took 
care to post guards in all convenient places, that Cra- 
ter us and Csenus, whom he had sent out to forage 
through all the country, might pass safely to him. 
Then he dispatched Hephaestion with part of his army, 
namely, two squadrons of foot, and his own and De- 
metrius's troops of horse, as also half the archers, to 
take possession of the whole country which that 
Porus had deserted ; and deliver it into the hands of 
the other Porus, his friend : and if he found any free 
Indians upon the banks of the river Hydraotes, he 
should also give them up to his governors. In the 
mean while he passed the river Hydraotes with less 
difficulty than he had the Acesines; and marching for* 
wards, some of the inhabitants yielded themselves 
and country ; others took up arms and attempted to 
oppose him, but were defeated ; and many endeavour- 
ing to secure themselves by flight, were pursued, and 
reduced to obedience. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Then came news to Alexander, that certain free In- 
dians and Cathseans were resolved to give him battle 
if he attempted to lead his army thither, and that they 
were soliciting all their free neighbours to join with 
them; as also, that they had chosen a city named San- 
gala, strong by art and nature, where they bad fixed 
their encampment, and were resolved to fight him. 
The Cathaei were a stout people, well skilled in mi- 
lib, ix. cap. I, IS, *' that near it there was a wood, wherein were • 
strange trees, and wild peacocks ; and that Alexander besieged a 
town not far off (which he names not,) and having won it, imposed 
a tribute from the inhabitants^ and took hostages for the pay- 
ment thereof." — This account may perhaps be supposed to qua- 
drate with the conclusion of this chapter ; if not, 1 Cannot help 
it I am only to find out parallel places in the two authors, not 
to make them. 
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litary affairs, and with them the Oxydracas and the 
Malli, two other Indian nations, were confederated. 
Porus and Abissares, not long before, had joined their 
forces ugainst these, and called in the aid of many In• 
dian princes besides ; but were forced at last to de• 
part, without effecting any thing suitable to such 
mighty preparations• Alexander no sooner heard 
this, but he immediately directed his march against 
the Cathsei ; and on the day after his departure from . 
the river Hydraotes, came to a city called Pimprama, 
belonging to a nation of Indians named Adraists, 
who forthwith surrendered themselves and country 
into his hands. The next day he tarried there to re- 
fresh his soldiers, and on the third reached Sangala,* 
where he found the Cathaei and some of their confe- 
derates drawn up before, the city, on the side of a 
hill, neither very high nor naturally very difficult of 
access. This hill they had environed with their car- 
riages in a triple range, by which it was fortified as 
with a triple wall, and their tents were pitched in the 
middle. Alexander f taking a survey of the nature of 

* Curttus has presented as with such an imperfect sketch of the 
siege of this place^ that it appears more like the tattered frag- 
ments or broken reflMttnt of a story thrown together» than any 
thing regularly destgtted. He informs us, lib. ix. cap. \, li, 
" that Alexander having taken hostages at the former place, 
came to a great city (as cities are in that country) which wm 
fenced,not only with a wall, but a lake.'' — Now would not any read- 
er imagine that the lake surrounded the wall ? I am sure I should, 
if Arrian had not taught me better ; for he tells us in the next 
chapter, ." tliat the wall surrounded the town, but the lake ran 
only along one side of the wall" — But to proceed, " There he waa 
met by the Barbarians, who came out to fight him with chariots 
tied together/' — He acquaints us not whether they were upon a 
hill or in a valley; and I believe it impossible for any mortal, by 
his description, to have any idea of the encampment, as it was ία 
reality. 

f As we have not one word in Curtius about the dispoaition of 
the Barbarians, so he is eatirely silent as to the disp^ition of 
Alexander's troops, as if every thing (which was so regularly or- 
dered in this attack) had been done• in hurry and confusion. Wcf 
are not so much as told whether they were foot or horse ; neither 
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the place, and the multitude of his enecaies, chose a 
convenient place for his encampment^ and then order• 
ed bis equestrian archers to advance forward, and 
gall them with their arrows ; but first to surround 
them, to hinder thetn from making any excursion upon 
the Macedonians, before they had prepared them- 
selves for battle, and to strike a terror into those in 
the camp, before a battle ensued* He then ranged 
his army in this manner : On the right wing were the 
horse, and Clitus's forces ; next those the targeteers, 
and then the Agrians : On the left wing, where Per- 
diccas commanded, were his own troops and the 
auxiliary foot ; the archers were divided, and placed 
in both wings. At this very time arrived the troops 
of foot and norse which bad been posted as guards 
apon the road : the horse he distributed into both 
wings, but added the foot to the phalanx, or tQa\n 
body, to strengthen it ; and then with the horse on 
' the right, he advanced to attack the Indian carriages 
on the left ; for the range of their carriages seemed 
not only much weaker in that part than any other, 
but the ascent of the hill was also much easier to be 
^ined. 

CHAPTER XXIIL 

But when he perceived that the Indians stirred not 
out of their intrenchment, nor endeavoured to come 
to an engagement with the horse, but only climbed 
up into their carriages, * and from thence, as from an 

have we the name of one commanding officer given us ; and if it 
tvere not for his story of the chariots tied together with thongs, 
which is something particular, all the remaining part of the de- 
scrfption would serve as well for any other battle, as that for which 
jt was designed. See Curt. lib. ix. cap. 1, 15, &c. 

• " The Intlians," according to Curtius's narration, fib. ix, 
cap. 1,* 0, "were armed, some with darts, others with, spears and 
axes, and* JfepejU" with great force and agility into the chariots, 
when tH^yffiS^'a vt^MSto assist any of their own party in danger : 
to unusiiatit way of fighting did not a little startle the Macedo- 
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eminence, threw^ their weapons, he judged the horse 
unfit for such an attack ; and therefore alighting ioi* 
niediately from his, he led a battalion of foot against 
them. They were repulsed from the first range of 
their carriages, without any j^reat difficulty ; but when 
the Macedonians advanced to the second, they found 
a much greater resistance; because the carriages not 
only stood much closer, but the way by which the 
attack was made was much narrower. However, 
after a long struggle, they broke and tore away some 

iiian% because they wene woanded at a dJjtance/'-^So they YiaA 
be^ η a thousand times before^ and must expect to be« wherever 
missive weapons are made use of. So that there was nothing 
unusual in it ; nor does Arrian once intimate that they were startled 
at the matter at all. — " Howerer/' Curtius adds, " upon better 
consideration^ despising a troop so ill composed and irregular"-^ 
I appeal to all the world, whether a body of forces upon an end* 
hence so strongly barricadoed, with three rows of carriages in«- 
itead of breast- works or intrench ments, can properly be styled an 
ill-composed and irregular troop — ** they poured in upon them, 
and be9etting both sides of their chariots, began with their eworde 
jno&t furiously to assail all who opposed them; and that they 
might the better come at the chariots to surround them singly^ 
order» were giren to cut asunder the cords or thongs wherewith 
they were bound together ; so that the enemies, after the loss of 
eight thoQsand of their men, were forced to> retire into the town ; 
whose walls being the rery next day attempted with scaling-lad^ 
ders, were easily gained/* — That they were, when the ladders 
came to be fixed ; but a breach was nrst made, and eren before 
Aat^ tibe Macedonians found woris enoogh ; tiwugh perhapa Cur• 
tiui did not think it worth bis describing. — " Some few/* he teilf 
ue, " saved themselves by flight, who Knowing of the taking of 
the city, swam over the lake, and filled all the neighbouring towna 
with terror and consternation/'**-! defy the besi critic in Chris• 
tendoro to make fense of this •, for if those who tvrea themselFe» 
by Oight fled out of the battle, and swam across the lake, they 
must enter into the city, where they would be cooped up with the 
rest, and not suffered to run out and scare their neighbours; and 
if they fled out of the city, it mvei be before it was taken, and 
then bow could they be so very sure of its destruction ?-*He then 
concludes his story by telling us, " They reported every where 
that an invincible army was come, who seemed rather gods thaa 
men." — They might look like gods, but they fought like deriis, 
|8 the poor townsmen, who were foroed to bear the brunt of it, 
found afterwards to their cost. 
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of the carrifiges, and having thus laid some parts <A 
the range open, rushed through the vacant space», 
every one as they could. The Indians thus repulsed 
from the second order, retreated to the third, but not 
daring to rely upon the strength thereof, fled into the 
city with all imaginable haste ; and haying shut up 
\their gates, Alexander, with the foot-forces he had 
with him, as far as they would serve for that purpose, 
caused tbem to be besieged ; but the wall thereof 
being of too large a circuit to be environed by such 
a number, where the line of the foot ended, (except 
the space of a certain lake not far from the walls,) he 
filled up the vacancy with horse ; and well knowing 
that the lake was not of any great depth, he easily 
conjectured that the Indians, terrified with the los» 
they had already received, would endeavour to escape 
out of the city by night ; and indeed so it happened ; 
for about the second watch, many of them endeavour- 
ing silently to escape, fell in among the horse-guards, 
by whom the foremost of them were cut off; where- 
upon those who followed, perceiving the disaster, and 
that the lake was wholly guarded by the horse, re^ 
treated back into the city. Alexander then surround- 
ed the whole town, except that part where the lake 
prevented it, with a rampart and ditch, and placed a 
much stronger party of horse to guard the lake, re- 
solving at the same time to draw his engines forward» 
to batter the walls, had he not received intelligence, 
by some deserters, that the Indians had fixed their 
resolution that very night to steal out of the city, and 
escape by way of the lake, where the rampart ended• 
He thereupon posted Ptolemy the son of Lagus there, 
with three thousand targeteers, all the Agrians, and 
one troop of archers, and showed him ths very place 
Vhere the besieged would, in all probability, endea- 
vour to force their way through ; giving him orders, 
that as soon as he perceived them advance, be, witb 
the forces he had, should obstruct their march, and 
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order a trumpeter immediately to sound an alarm ; 
at the bearing of which, all his captains, with their 
troops, were immediately to haste to the place whence 
the sound proceeded ; and for his part, he promised 
he would not be absent, but take his share in the en* 
gagement. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Alexander had given these orders, Ptolemy 
gathered all the carriages which they had seized from 
the enemy in the late conflict, and placed them across 
the road, that he might add to the difficulties of their 
escape, \vho were to try that way by night. The 
rampart also, which had not been before perfected, or 
not sufficiently strengthened, was completed that very 
night by the soldiers. The besieged then, about the 
fourth watch, according to Alexander's intelligence, 
setting open the gates towards the lake, endeavoured 
to escape that way ; but could neither be long con- 
cealed from the Macedonian guards, nor from Pto* 
lemy, who lay there. The trumpeters hereupon im- 
mediately sounded an alarm, and Ptolemy with his 
troops, ready armed and marshalled, came to oppose 
them. Besides which, the rampart and the carriages 
drawn across were no small hinderances to their fur- 
ther progress; which unforeseen difficulties they being 
unable to surmount, were forced to retire back into 
the city, leaving five hundred of their number slain 
upon the spot In the mean while Porus arrived in 
the camp, with all the elephants he could procure, 
and five thousand Indians. And now the engines 
were got ready, and drawn forwards to the wall ; but 
the Macedonians having thrown down a part of the 
wall, which was of brick, *by undermining it, and 
scaling-ladders being fixed, they mounted the breach 
every where, and took the city by assault. About 
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seventeen thousand Indbme * were skin at thesacltk 
mg of that place ; and above seventy thousand takeo, 
b^idies three himdred charkilS' and five hunOFeit 
horse. Of the Macedonians,^ not above ooe bundred 
were slain dvmng the whole siege ; but the nunaber οΐί 
the wounded was vastly disproportionable to those 
who fell, for they were no fewer, than one thousand 
two hundred, among whom were sundry commanders 
of note, but especially Lysimachus, one of the body- 
guards. Alexander having then buried the dead, 
according to the custom of his country, dispatched 
Eumenes,! his scribe, with ^ree hundred horse, t9 
^ose two cities wbidl• were in> confederacy with the 
Sangalians, ta acquaint the citizens that Sangala wae 
taken by siHDrm, but that no harm should happen to 
them if they would receive » garrison, any more than 
had to Ae other free cities' of India wUch had volua^ 
tarily surrendered. Bat they having received more 
early notice of the overthrow of Sai:)gala^ and being 
terrified therewith, had abandoned tiieir cities, and 
i)<3d; which Alexander knowings he pursoed hard 
a^r them. However, many escaped^ because the 
pursuit was begun late ; but those whomi old age* or 
infirmities had rendered incapable of shifting for then»- 
selves, were gleaned* up by the way, and slain^ to «he 
number of about five hund^ed^ Then laying aaide 
all thoughts of continuing tte pwsuit, he raturned to 
Sangala, and Ibid it levd with the ground ; giving tills 
country round it to thosefree Indians who- bad voluaw 

^ We havc'ii» aeeountr in Curtiue, of what numbere ibll>oii 
eitiier side, nor bovr- many prieoaers» nor what qpantity of plan* 
d(a'>»was.taken; he only; clones this, narcatioa with a wise, sentence* 
and straight proceeds to another. 

f Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 1, IQ; says, "tfcat Eamenes was- dis- 
fMtched with seme ibrcest (but bow> maay beitBlto us naty. to re^ 
dttce^others αί tiie^ Barbariaiu^, and that ^zander marched with 
the rest to a strong, city,, where many were: fled for refuge."' But 
as his story and mis of Arrian have no affinity with each ottier, 
Fsball not trouble my readbrwk^ making any oompamoa* be- 
tween them. 



ft. > 
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tarily Submitted to Mm. He then dbpatcbed Poru^ 
•mfd bis ft>reee to the cities tthieh he bad newly gain- 
ed, to furnish them with garrisons^ trhilsC be ptoceed-' 
ad on bis inarch to the fiver Hypbaeis, with the rest 
of the army, to reduce those Indians beyond it ; for 
be coold not endare to think of putting an eixf to tbt 
war, io long as he coi»ld find enemies. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AxEstANDBR had^ moreover, heard ths^ the country 
beyond Hypbasis* was rich, and the inhabitants 
thereof good husbandmen and excellent soldiers ;. tbat 
they #ere governed by the nobility, and lived peace* 
ably, tbeip rulers imposing nothing harsb nor u^njust 
ufxm th^m ; that they had a greater store of elephants^ 
than any other part of India ; and that the elephants 

^ Curtius teTis us a quite contrary story, fib. ix. cap. 2, 2, and 
jivies ui one Phegehis, (Oiodoru^ calls him Phegeus,) whoih he 
niakefd a> Aeifghbotfifiiig p^iuc^y fo# kis authof. " Phegelag/' he 
says, " told the kin^ that when h^ had passed the river Hyphasi^/ 
tie had eleven days inarch through vast deserts, and then he 
#outd arrive at the barfks of the river oanges, beyond' which 
dvrek the Gangarid^s and Farrhasiairsr, whose king' was nanhed^ 
ii||^amiiijd8>A(]>iodoPttd ddfis him Xandrames, ψ. 563,) who hadf 
blocked up the passes with 20^000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
besides 2000 chariots, and, what was most formidable of all, no 
fcwer than 3000 elephattts. All the particularis of this sfory 
ai^med incredible to AlexiandeF.^' — And so they do to tue too, mw 
lees I had better aathority to vouch for the truth of them. How- 
ever, Curtius tells us, " Alexander called Porus, who confirmed 
tTie story.'' — ^That must be false ; for Arrian assures us he had 
dispatched* Poru^ atway, before he took his march toward that 
river. Plutarch, p. 38, magnifies this story much more than 
CnrtiuB ; for he says, " 'the G^ndaritans and Preesians wefe said 
<o expect him with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 
sirmed chariots, and 6000 fighting elephants.'^ Justin, lib. xii. 
Clap. 8^ tells us, *' that Alexander overcame both these nations, 
iiid worsted their arifties.'* — Bui that could never be; for, whoever 
Ifcey Were, he came riot nefeir them. — If ever Alexander heard of 
any such reports, I think they were no more than stones, con- 
thrired on purpose to discourage the soldiers and force him to 
return^ which we find they afterwards did. 

b2 
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bred there» surpassed those of all other countries inr 
strength as well as stature. This news fired him 
with a fresh ambition of proceeding forwards ; but the 

ί spirits of his soldiers began to flag, when they found 
their king always attempting one toil after another, 
and plunging himself and them into new hazards, 
after he had got clear of the old ones. They there- 
fore agreed to hold a secret consultation in the camp ; 
where some, who were not so sanguine as the rest, 
contented themselves with deploring their hard for- 
tune ; others protested they would follow their king 
no further, even though he should command them. 
When Alexander came to understand this, for fear a 
sedition should arise, and to prevent the contagion 
from spreading further and gathering strength, he 
called a council of his commanding officers, and spoke 
to this purpose : *' Since I understand, Ο Macedo- 
nians, niy fellow-soldiers and companions, that ye are 
unwilling to undertake difficulties with me with the 
same cheerfulness as formerly ; I have therefore taken 
this opportunity of calling you together in council, 
that I may either persuade you to proceed further, or 
be persuaded by you to return ; for if you neither 
approve of the labours you have already undergone, 
nor of me who have hitherto led you on, I have no 
need to continue my discourse. But* if by these 
you now possess the Hellespont, both Phrygia's, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, Phoenicia, with ^Egypt, and that part of Libya, 
which the Greeks held : if by these you share the 
sovereignty of some part of Arabia, Coelosyria, Me- 

* Arrian and Curt! us have each put a speech into the tnouth 
of Alexander on this occasion, expressing his extreme ambition 
of pushing on his conquests still farther ; and another Into that 
of Caenus, in reply to it. As the grounds they went upon were 
v6ry different, their speeches are as different, however tending to 
the same end. But as they contain few matters of history but 
what we have taken notice of elsewhere, and have but little 
affinity with each other, I shall leave the comparison between 
them to my reader. 
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^opotatnia, besides Babylon and Susa; if by these 
the noighty empires of Persia and Media be brought 
under subjection, and we have passed through the 
Caspian Streights^ and over Mount Caucasus, and 
extended our conquests beyond the river Tanais, 
among the Bactrians, and even to the Hyrcanian 
Sea : if we have driven the Scythians out of their 
deserts, and caused the river Indus, the Hydaspes, 
the Acesines, and the Hydraotes, to flow through 
our territories ; why should we now delay to extend 
our conquests yet further, and add Uyphasis also, 
and the countries beyond it, to the Macedonian 
empire ? Or can you be afraid that any Barbarians 
whom we may henceforth meet, should give us an 
overthrow, when all we have hitherto found have 
yielded to our power ? some of their own accord ; 
others by being taken in flight ; and others still have 
quite abandoned their countries, and left us peace- 
ably to take possession, which we have either com- 
mitted to the governmentof some of our countrymen, 
or to those who have become our allies and confe- 
derates. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

" I, FOR my part, would propose no other end to 
the labours of a generous mind, than the labours 
themselves, which certainly lead to glory and honour. 
But if any among you be solicitous to know where we 
shall end this war ; I answer, that we have but a small 
part of the grand continent to pass over, before we 
shall arrive at the river Ganges and the Eastern 
Ocean, which ocean (for it surrounds the earth) you 
shall perceive to join with the Hyrcanian Sea.* Then, 

* Whether this was really spoken by Alexander to encourage 
his soldiers, or the whole contrived by Arrian, it is andoubtediy 
an error in geography ; and for any to say, that many authors 
since that time have asserted the same thing, will be no argument 
in its defence• 
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Macedonians and friends, I wiU ehow you, that jdie 
Indian Gulf has a cbniinuBi^ation with il)6 Pereian, 
and the Hyrcanian Sea with the Indian. We wili 
also fetch a compass in our ships, from the Penuaii 
Gulf to Libya, beyond Hercules's pillars ; and ali 
Libya, within those limits, sh^U be ours ; as also all 
Asia ; and by this means the same bounds which God 
has placed to the earth, will I place to our empire. 
But if we now return, many great and warlike nations 
between the river Hyphasis and the Eastern Ocean^ 
and many also to the northward, towards the Hyr*- 
canian Sea, bordering upon Scythia, will be left behind 
unsubdued ; for which reason it is much to be feiired, 
that if we should return home, those vi^hom we have 
reduced, being not yet sufficiently secured, may be 
incited to revolt by those we have not visited, and 
then all our great labours would be in vain ; or, at 
least, we must attempt, by new toils, to secure to 
ourselves what we bad gained by the old ones. 
Wherefore, my dear countrymen and friends, let us 
push forwards ; toils and dangers are the rewards ef 
the bold ; a life spent in virtuous actions is pleasant ; 
and death is no ways terrible to those who have se- 
cured to themselves an immortal glory. You cannot 
but know that our progenitor had never arrived to 
euch a pitch of glory, as from a mortal to be a god, 
or even to be accounted so, if he bad loitered away 
his time at Tirynthe, at Argos, or Peloponnesus, or 
Thebes. Neither are the labours of Bacchus (who 
is a god of a higher rank than Hercules) few or conr 
temptible. But we have penetrated the country fttr 
beyond the city Nysa ; and the rock Aornus, which 
de^ed the force of Hercules, bas submitted lo our 
power : Proceed, therefore, to add what remains *ia 
Asia to what we have already gained, a small con- 
quest to a mighty one; qnless yoq are already \veary, 
pr ashamed of your former glprioMs explpits, For 
what gr^at or memorc^We «ct hi^d we dqqe in lifft 
if we had all this while remained content with our 
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MMedtaaM«t!i lerri^orieft, ovmored lo daggers ; «od 
OiAy eiBployed our lime in d^^ding otiir own pro*- 
vkice, or expelliog the ThriMriane, the Illyrians, the 
TribaHi, or the Grecians, who entered our dominioni 
«1 an hostile manner ? If I, your general, had ne\^f 
shared with you in the toils and dangers you hav^ 
undergone, but remained laey «and inactive, well 
might your hearts fail you, because the labours were 
really yours, and others were to reap the fruits of 
them : but as my labours have ever been the same 
with yours, and our dangers have been always equal, 
so the rewards are equally distributed ; for all the 
countries which we have subdued are yours, you are 
the governors of them ; I have only the bare title : 
and the greatest part of the treasures which we have 
gained, even the wealth of almost all Asia, is already 
in your possession : but when Asia is entirely sul>- 
dued, then I hope I shall be able, not only to satisfy 
all your most sanguine hopes, but even to exceed 
tliem : and when the war is at an end, those who 
are inclined to return into their own country, I will 
freely dismiss, or lead them back myself; and those 
who choose to tarry behind, I will take x:are that the 
others shall envy their happiness." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

When Alexander had made an end of speaking 
these and many other things to the same purpose, a 
general silence ensued ; ^ none daring openly to 

* Arrian gi? e» ns here nothing at all improbable, ocmcertiing 
the beha¥ioBr of the Macedonians, after the king had finiahtd his 
speech. But Cortius, who never sufiers a story to slip throagh 
liis fingers «ithoirt some embelUahment, tells us» lib. iit. cap. $, U, 
** that there first arose a general murmur among them, and then 
a sighing, till at last their grief was raised to such an excessive 
height, that it discharged itself in soch showers of tears, that the 
king, in spite of \m late wrath, could not forbear weeping ΐοο.^*^ 
A pretty sights to see the greal eonqoeror of the world he 
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declare their opinions against that of their king, though 
they would not consent to the reasonableness of the 
proposal. And when he again pressed them freely 
to deliver their minds, if any of them had any thing 
to say against what he had offered, the same silence 
still continued ; till at last, Caenus the son of Polemo- 
crates took courage, and spoke after this manner : * 

mighty son of Jupiter, the rival of Bacchus and Hercules, snivel- 
ing, and putting his fingers in his eyes, on purpose to keep his 
soldiers in countenance. 

* I designed not to have made any observations upon the 
speeches on either side; but that which Curtius has made for 
Csnus, is so extraordinary, that it is impossible to pass it by 
without remark. At the very first he greets his majesty thus, in 
the name of the soldiery : " The gods forbid," says he, lib. ix, 
jcap. 3, 5, '' that we should harbour any disloyal thoughts in our 
breasts, and indeed they do forbid it" — That was false ; for they 
had been busy caballing just before, and holding secret con- 
ferences how to frustrate his designs : and Arrian assures us, that 
-some of them were so sanguine herein, as to protest they would 
inarch no further, though he should lay his commands upon 
them. — Then he proceeds: " We your soldiers have still the same 
hearts and affections for your majesty we ever had, and are as 
ready to go any where to fight, to hazard our lives, and with the 
loss of our blood make your name famous to posterity. And 
therefore, if you will persist in your design, though unarmed, 
nay, though naked, we are ready, in any equipage, either to fol- 
low or go before you.'* — This is every syllable false too ; for 
Plutarch assures us, p. 38, *' that the last battle with Porus 
took off the edge of the Macedonian courage, and hindered their 
further progress in India; for having with much ado defeated 
him, who brought but 20,000 foot and 2000 horse into the field, 
they thought they had reason to oppose Alexander's design, 
&c.** — Curtius then proceeds, cap. 3, 8: " We are now advanced 
almost to the end of the world, and you yet prepare an expedi- 
tion into another, and seek an India unknown to the Indians 
themselves." — This is strange stuff; but he had said something 
full as strange before ; for he told his sovereign, that " they 
had traversed over so many seas and lands, that they knew 
alt things in them better than the natives themselves."— *He then 
goes on: ** You endeavour to rout people who live among wild 
beasts and serpents, out of their dens and lurking-places, tha't you 
may carry your victories further than the sun ever saw." — This 
is such a declaiming rant as could never have come into the head 
of any but a rhetorician.*-Then he proceeds: ''Our darts and 
javelins are now grown pointless^ and our arrows are worn out ; 
how many of us are there, who have not so much as a corslet or 
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^' Forasmuch, Ο king, as thou hast already declared 
thou wilt not compel the Macedonians, but only 
endeavour by persuasions to induce them to march 
fonvards ; I here presume, not to speak for those of 
my own rank (who have tasted in a more than ordi- 
nary manner of thy favours, and have many of us 
already received the rewards of our labours, and are 
at all times ready to execute the commands thou art 
pleased to lay upon us), but for the multitude; neither 
shall I so much study to deliver such things in my 
present discourse, as may be grateful to the soldiery^ 
as those which may be safe for the present, and 
honourable to after times. Moreover, my advanced 
age, as well as the dignity of my post, requires that I 
should not conceal any thing which might redound to 
our advantage ; and besides, the toils I have under• 
gone, and the dangers I have boldly encountered^ 
without turning my back upon them, exhort me to 
declare my sentiments freely. And by how much 
the more and the greater the exploits have been, 
which were performed by thee, and those who accom- 
panied thee out of their own country ; so much the 
rather do I judge, that some measures should be set 
to our toils and hazards. For thou must needs per- 
ceive how great was the multitude of Macedonians 
and Grecians which set forth with thee in this expe- 
dition, and how few of us are now left. The Thes- 
salians indeed, when war grew grievous to theu), and 
their courage began to abate, thou sufferedst to 
return home from Bactria; but the test of the G re- 
ft horse left?'' — All this must be only pretence ; for they fought 
several times afterwards, and never complained. — " We are fain," 
says he, •* to wear Persian habits, for want of the convenience of 
being supplied from home ; so that we have been forced to dege- 
nerate into a foreign mode/' — What a pure time would this have 
been for a regiment of tailors ? What rare wages might they have 
earned? They might have cut themselves out as great estates by 
their sheers, as the commanding officers did by their swords. But 
I am quite weary with this stuff; the whole is of a piece, and as 
such I shall submit it to my readers. 



cim» are mmte of ttem left io the cities wUcii tltoti 
hast built, there to remain agaiofit tbeir own kicUnia-• 
tibtis : others, ^vbo have run tihrougb mil dangers «rith 
the army, are either fallen in battle, or readened 
«jDsen^iceable by urouifde, or left behind io divers 
parte of Afiia ; but the far greatest part of all fa^tve 
perished by diseases : and lastly, the few which still 
ttwme, out of so great a multitude, ane oeither so 
Btnong nor healthy in body^ nor so sound and vigonDus 
in mind, as heretofore. All these have a longin| 
de^'e (such as is imprinted io every one by naUire) 
ooee more to visit their {larents, wives, childr^ 
friends, and native seal : and notwithstanding many 
of tham are raised to honours and authority and 
great wealth by thy eepedal grace and favour, yet 
sure they merit at least forgiveness. But thou, I pre«- 
sunie, wilt not lead them into fresh dangers against 
tbeir will, nor make any further use cif those men 
whose minds are already alienated from military 
affairs ; rather, if it shall seem good to thee, return 
liome, visit thy mother, compose the unsettled state 
of Greece, and bear so many and such eminent vic- 
tories to thy own country : then may'st thou set forth 
upon a new expedition, either against those Indians 
to the eastward, or if it shall please thee better, 
against the Scythians who border upon tiie £uxine 
Sea ; or against Carthage, and the parts of Libya be* 
yond it. Then shall it be fully in thy own power to 
lead the army whithersoever thou desirest, and then 
shall other Macedonians be thy followers ; and thou 
shalt change those old soldiers for young ones ; those 
who are wearied out with war, for others fresh and 
vigorous, to whom war will be no terror, because of 
the alluring hopes they will have of future rewards. 
Nay, it is almost impossible to imagine they should 
not attend thee with the more cheerfulness, when 
they see those who were the sharers of thy former 
toils and hazards, return home raised to riches from 
poverty, and to honours from obscurity. However, 
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king, if any thing can be deemed a more traneoen•» 
dent virtue thfin the rcet, it mast be to preeerve a 
due moderation in prosperity. Thou art an emperor, 
and at the head of such an army, what enemy can be 
terrible to thee ? But consiaer once for all, that the 
turns of chance are sudden, and therefore to mortals, 
however prudent, un.avoidable/' 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Thus Ceenus ended his speech, and a general heavi- 
ness sat upon the faces of all present; many of them 
also shed tears^ which was a sufficient intimation to 
Alexander that a further progress in the war was 
grievous to them, but that a speedy return^ into their 
own country would be acceptable. However, he 
took offence at Caenus s freedom of speech and the 
silence of all the re§t, and so dismissed the assembly. 
But galling them again the next day; without so much 
as endeavouring to dissemble his rage, he protested 
that he would proceed on his intended expedition, but 
would compel no Macedonian to attend him ; for he 
doubted not but he should find those who would fol- 
low him of their own accord. However, they who 
Mv^re resolved tp return were at their liberty, and 
might go tell their friends at home that they lett their 
king in the midst of bis enemies. When he had 
thus said, he retired into his tent, and refused to speak 
to any of his friends for three whole days, expecting 
(as it often happens in an army) that some change of 
mind should have happened amopg the Macedonians 
!n that time, and that they might have been softened 
by persuasions. But he perceived the same sullen 
silence still to reign among them, and understood that 
Ibey were violently enraged against him, but that 
their resolutions remained fixed. However, he offer- 
ed sacrifices for his safe progress, as Ptolemy assures 
1^ ; hut when the entrails showed ooptens wholly in- 
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auspicious,* he called his friends together, especially 
those who were the most ancient and the best esta- 
blished in his favour, and declared, That since all 
things conspired to hinder his further progress, he was 
determined to return. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

These words were no sooner caught by the multi- 
tude, but a mighty shout ensued, as an expression of 
their exceeding joy ; some could not refrain from 
tears of gladness ; others rushed forwards to the 
royal pavilion, and there wished their king all future 
success; because he who was invincible toothers, bad 
suffered himself to be overcome by them. Then 
having divided his army, he ordered twelve altars f 

* I wonder not at all that the omens were inauspicious here. 
All the chief officers . were eagerly bent and resolute to return 
home, and no doubt but the king found it impossible to persuade 
them to march further; for which reason he was under a neces- 
sity, either to eubjnit to the remonstrances of his soldiers or the 
decrees of the gods, which he was to know by the inspection of 
the entrails. To submit to the remonstrances of his soldiers, he 
thought below him ; and therefore, in all probability, chose to 
have sacrifices offered for his safe passage ; and as he had an in- 
fluence over his priest, and his priest could make the gods speak 
what he pleased, it was deemed the most politic step to publish it 
abroad, that the omens were inauspicious, and the gods denied 
him a safe conduct any further, for which reason he chose to 
return. 

t Curtius barely mentions these twelve altars, lib. ix. cap. $, 
1 9 ; and only tells us, " that they were built of hewn stone, as 
monuments of his expedition/' Diodorus, lib. xvii. p. 563, says, 
they were fifty cubits high. Plutarch adds, p. 3S, that " even in 
his time the kings of the Frisians, highly reverencing them, used 
to come over the river to offer sacrifice upon them after the Grae- 
cian manner." — If this be true, what Curtius wrote before must 
be false; for he asserted, that it was no less than eleven days 
journey to the country of the Presians or Parrhasians, through a 
vast desert. That Curtius's story is false, the beginning of Alex• 
ander's speech makes pretty plain ; and that Plutarch in this was 
imposed upon by those who imagined that^Alexander had passed 
as far as the Ganges, is very probable^ because then they might 
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to be erected, equal in height to so many fortified 
towers, but far exceeding them in bulk : on these he 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and gave them thanks 
for making him thus far victorious, and consecrated 
those as eternal monuments of his labours. After 
this he exhibited gyranic and equestrian exercises,* 
and added all that country, as far as the river Hy- 
phasis, to the dominions of Porns. He then re- 
turned to the river Hydraotes, and thence to Ace- 
$ines, where he found the city, which he had left He- 
phaestion to build, already finished ; into which having 
invited all the neighbouring inhabitants, who were 
willing, to reside, and leaving there such of his mer- 
cenaries as were unfit for travel, he began to pre- 
pare every thing necessary for a voyage to the main 
ocean. At this juncture Arsaces, governor of the pro- 
vince next to Abissares's territories, and the brother 
of Abissares, with many of their friends, came to 
Alexander, bringing divers rich and valuable gifts, 
and amongst the rest thirty elephants, as a present 
from king Abissares, aqd declared that he himself 
would have attended in person, but was hindered by 
sickness ; the truth of which being confirmed by mes- 

have sacrificed upon these altars immediately upon passing over 
the river; but the altars were built upon the bank of the river 
Uyphasis, and I cannot find that he ever passed over it. 

* That the king always exhibited these sports on any solemn 
occasion> is evident from abundance of instances. However^ no 
author except Arrian takes notice of them here ; but instead of 
tbem, Curtius tells us, lib. ix. cap. 3, 19, that " he caused the 
entrenchments of his camp to be enlarged, and beds to be left far 
larger than the ordinary size of men ; that by this imposture he 
might induce posterity to believe miraculousthingsof himself and 
his army." Plutarch adds, p. 38, " that he left bitts of bridles of 
a vast bigness ;** and Seneca adds " monstrous shoes." — However, 
he needed not have taken so much pains to impose upon after- 
ages that way. The monstrous lies and romantic stories which 
were spread abroad by many of his followers concerning that ex- 
pedition, were of more force to mislead after-ages, than if he had 
extended his camp from thence tp the Ganges, and left bedsteads 
as big as brewers' coolers, shdes like children's cradles, and bitti 
of bridles as thick as the anchor of a third-rate man of war. 
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sellers dispatched thither by Alexadder^ he Wu 
eaeily persuaded, to allow Abissaree to bold his f>oirer 
under hUa, and joined Ai*s€tces as a eo^^partner m tit» 
^verament; and having then dxied the aaoual tri-• 
butes they were U> pay^ be again offered sacrtike» 
«rpon the bai>ks of the river Acesinesv w'bich river 
having passed over, he came to Hydaspes ;* where^ 
what parts soever of the two citiie» Nic«a aiid Boce^^ 
pbalia the violence of the rains had washed away^ 
he took care to dee folly repalired by hta Mldiers > 
which being finished, he set himself to other affair» 
relating to the government of that country. 

* Ciutius has here cctpied an error from hi• Rnster Diodtyrar;» 
for he not onfy says that Alexander built his fleet and sailed down 
<h« rWer Ace^ines, but that he ordered t&e t^o cities^Nicaea andf 
Bueispi^tfKa to* be hnux laLpOit the banks the^of, and* speaks of thcf 
beildisg theiti as if they w^ne erdewd at iA^ reiarn ;^ wheVeisu» f 
have not only the testiiaoitfy of the whole stream ofwrtters^agaiiist» 
fiina, but also his own ; for lib. ix. cap. 1, 6, he says, " The king 
ordered two* cities to' be' buHt, on each bai^' of Che river which he 
twt pa98ediot4>r.'*-^And he w^e ύόϋ tken arrived at the Acesin^s; 
^ And much'timbeirgikHiving i>pon the neigbboaririg moontaiine/'' 
B2Lys he, " he gave order» to cut it down to build him a fleet/'—• 
Kow where should the fleet be built;, but near the place where the 
tim4)csr gi^t^ ? And v^here* ahoakf rhe' stiSllierSi find th€ fleet, but 
where it was built and lay ready for them ? Besides, to put it out 
•f all doubt,/ Strabo asisures us, IH^ xvu p. 1023, edit. Casaub. 
" that Alexander cut down fir,, and pine, and cedar trees in abun- 
dance, and fitted>duta fleet in tlieriiwr Hydaspes,. near the citie9 
which he had bui^t on eaeh side of that river,. wtieFe Poms vTas 
wevMmydy aad whei^e Bucephalus died." 
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CHAPTER I. 

When Alexander had now built and made testa f 
many triremes aiad biremes, witfr several vessels for 
carrying horses, and all other things necessary for con- 
veying' his army, upon the banfcs of the Hydaspes, he 
resolved to* saif down that river tifi he came mto the 
oceaiT. Antf whereas he had seen crocodiles * in the* 
river Indus, and in no- other, except the Nile ; antf 
beans growing opon the batiks of the river Acesines^ 
such a3 iEgypt produces ; and had heard• that Ace* 
sines lost itself in the river Indus, he straightway sup- 
posed that he had found out the head of the Nile : 
for he thought it must rise in that country, and after 
having run through the vast deserts, lose its first 
name ; but comifag again into a- kmtf well fnhabTferf^ 
it was called; Niius by the iEthiopiatis and Egyptians* 
dwelling in these parts (in the same manner as Homer 
calls* the Nilus by the name of iEgyptus, witiiin the 

*' Curtius assures us>. ΠΒ. viii. cap. 9, 9, that "the river Dyar- 
denes^. in the further parti of India, breeds not only crocodiles 
like the Nile, but dolphins and several other monstrous fish un^ 
heard of elsewhere. And Nearchus in Strabo, lib. xv. says^ 
that crocodiles are found in the Hydaspes* — This• is not uiw 
likely^ the river Hyd'aspes flowing into the Acesines» and thai 
into the Indus* But as to Curtius'» crocodiles, we are so! far 
from finding them, that we cannot so much as find' the river ;. 
and till we. can find the river, it. will be but lost labour to look for 
the crocodiles. The dolphins, which he reckons agiong his. mon- 
strous and unheard-of nsb, were always common enough, andf 
never reelumed otherwise; by any but himseTC 
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dominions of Mgypt\ and thence flowed into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Wherefore, in a letter which he 
wrote to his mother Olympias concerning the country 
of India, he told her, among other things, that he be- 
lieved he had found the fountain of the Nile, ground- 
ing his conjecture upon the slight and trivial circum- 
stances before-mentioned. But when he made a nar- 
row search into the affair, he was assured by the in- 
habitants that the river Hydaspes lost its waters in 
the Acesines, and the Acesines its waters and name 
in the Indus, which river discharged its stream by 
two mouths into the ocean, very far from the coun- 
try of Mgypt : he then caused that passage concern- 
ing the Nile to be expunged out of his letter ; and 
having determined to sail down to the oceap by the 
course aforesaid, he ordered all preparations to be 
made accordingly. The rowers and steerers of his 
vessels were carefully chosen out from among the 
Phoenicians, Cyprians, Carians, and -Egyptians, who 
followed his army, and were fit for that purpose. 



CHAPTER II. 

About this time Csenus^ one of his most intimate 
friends and faithful companions, departed this life;^ 

* When Alexander had returned to the river Hydaspes, where 
his fleet was built and launched, and then lay ready for sailing» 
Caenus died. This is evident» and confirmed by all authors who 
have treated upon this subject, except Curtius and his master Dio- 
dorus ; for he also says that the fleet was built upon the b«L:iks of 
the Acesines, and that Caenus died there. But in the last article 
Curtius contradicts himself, and in the first, every body else. 
However, after all, he certainly forgets himself strangely to make 
Csenus die here in India, lib. ix. cap. Ill, 20, and afterwards to 
bring him to life again in £urope, lib. x. cap. 1, 4-S. Certainly no 
man can be reasonably said to be alive in £urope, who has been 
actually dead two years before in India. His commentators have 
been dabbling with him here, as they have every where else, and 
endeavouring to hide his nakedness by their own patch-work 
coveriDgs. But hb shame will show itself, in spite of all disguises. 
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whose obsequies were ceIelM*ated with all the solem- 
nity that the time would allow. Then calling a coun- 
cil of his friends, at which all the ambassadors of the 
Indian princes were present, he. constituted Porus 
king over all the parts of India h# had conquered, 
which was no less than seven nations, containing 
above two thousand cities.*" After this, he divided bis 
forces in this manner : The targeteers, archers, and 
Agrians, and some of the horse, he took on board 
the fleet with him : Craterus was ord^ed to march 
along the bank on the right hand, with part of the 
horse and foot; and Hephasstion on the left hand, with 
the rest, behig the best and greatest part, besides two 
hundred elephants. They were to make all imagina^ 
ble haste to the kingdom of Sopithus ;t and Philip 

One says, if the word Csenua were erased there, all the paragraph 
would be right. Another is not only for putting out Casnus and 
substituting Antipater, but making several other alterations» and 
lastly» transplanting the whole paragraph from lib. x. to the en- 
trance upon the sixth book. See Frcmsh. ad lib. x. cap. 54•. 

* Plutarch tells us, p. 58, *' that he bestowed upon Porus a 
large province of some free people whom he had newly conquer- 
ed, which consisted of several nations, and contained 5000 con- 
siderable towns, besides abundance of villages.'' — Had Plutarch 
undertaken to have wrote complete Histories, none would perhaps 
h^ve been more exact in particulars ; as that was not his busi• 
nessy we cannot expect accuracy from him. 

t Curtius calls him Sophitis, contrary to Strabo, lib. xv. 
p. 1024, Diodorus, lib. xvii. p. 561, and Arrian : and Raderus 
thinks he gave him that name in respect to his wisdom» though 
Freinshemius will not allow him to have been master of so much 
acuteness. However, Curtius has placed this expedition against 
Sophitis before the armies* embarkation. He tells us abundance 
of the good' qualities of the inhabitants, and gives us an account 
of " some notable hunting-dogs in that country, lib. ix. cap. 1,31, 
which have a strange antipathy to lions, four of which being let 
loose upon a lion, an officer took one of them, which had fastened 
upon the beast, and cut off one of his legs, then another, and con- 
tinued stilt to hack and mangle him till he had killed him, yet 
was the dog so obstinate that he wouM not quit his hold, but left 
his teeth sticking in the beast.'' — ^This I humbly submit to the 
decision of a lawful convention of Whitechapei butchers and 
others of our Bear-Garden gentry. However, immediately after 
he has told us this story (which has no improbability in it, and 
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(governor of a {iroribce beyond the river Indasv mi* 
jaceot to Bactria) was ooaHBailded to follow them m 
three days whb all bis fortes^ The Nissan hor&e 
was sent home. Neafcfaus was appointed adoiiral 
Over the whole navy, and Oneilkritus captain of tint 
single ship where the king was ; who, notwtthstatid-» 
ing, in his History of Alexander, falsely assumes the 
title of admiral, when he was in reality no more tbaA 
Commander of the royal galley^ The number of tri*^ 
itemes wbioh composed this navy (according to Pto^ 
letny's account^ which I chiefly iydhere to) was about 
έίφίγ ; but the whole number of vessels, those efo-» 
ployed for horses and others, built tben as well a» 
before, amouHfeed to near two tboosiod• 



CHAPTER IIL 

Ail things being then ready for his intended voy- 
age, the army about break of day embarked on board» 
He in the mean while, by the direction of bis augdrs, 
offered sacrifices to the gods And to the fiver Hydft** 
pes, after the custom of his country; and then entering 
his ship, stood upon the prow, and pouring a libation 
out of a golden cup, invocated the Acesioes as welt 
as the Hydaspes, being informed that that river flowed 
into the Hydaspes not far from thence ; as also the 
Indus, because both these» when united, fall into that 
river t and when he had afterwards sacrifitfed to 
Hercules and HamWon and other gods, according to 
custom, he immediately ordered a signal to be given his 

^bich ift cMifihn^d by Strabo» Diod^miii, MMtm, Pliny, tti^l Pitt- 
tarch), a iildden qualm comes over him» and he adds> '' I wWtfc 
fnofe than i belte vid \ for I caii heitfaer endure to affins any thi#^ 
eonMthtW when I di^ubt of the truth thereof, nor deprive tfi j 
ruadletis of #hat I hav« heard;'' Thu paragrajfyh, which be has 
thrown away he#e to n^ manner of purpose, wo\iid havte uom hirti 
^cel^nt ^Mt^ hlid be Wipt it till the eonclaeien of his htnik; Iv^ 
then h^ hii^t h«ve toM il many lies Amre, and haire br^b^iftght 
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by souik] of trumpet, for the ships to move, and they 
a»oved accordingly. For it was already agreed at 
what distance the store-ships should keep from those 
which carried the horses, and these from the ships of 
war, lest, if they proceeded without due order, they 
should be dashed one against another ; nor were the 
best sailers suffered to eo out of their ranks, nor the 
slowest to 1ε^ behind. It was wonderful to bear the 
dashing of the oars of such a mighty number of ships 
at the same instant, as also the shouts of the rowers, 
and the commands of their officers, which the banksy 
often higher than the ships themselves, and the thick 
woods on each side the river, so increeeed by coin^ 
pres^ion and repercusskMO, that the Barbarians on all 
bands were struck with the utmost surprise thereat; 
and what added to their wonder^ was their seeing 
horses emba)4;ed on board a fleet, which was so un- 
usual a sight (for the expedition of Bajcchos into that 
country was by land) that they followed the ships a 
vast ivay aovrtx the river. As many also of the more 
remote Indians as were in friendship with Alexander, 
and heard the claehiog of the oars and the shoots of 
the rowers, came flocking to the banks of the river, 
and sang songs after their country manner. For the 
Indians, above all other nations, have delighted in 
music and danciog, ever sioce the time that Dionysius 
and his Bacchanals were among them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Th£ fleet, sailing in the above-mentioned order, ar- 
rived on the third day at the place where Alexander 
had ordered Craterus and Hephaestion to encamp* on 

* One might think, that if Curtius wrote never so little about 
this famous voyage of Alexander down the Hydaspes» he might 
be careful to give us what was truth ; but, by reading his relation 
thereof, a man would almost be tempted to believe that he wrote 
falsities on purpose. " Alexander/' he says, lib. ix. cap. 3, 24, 
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each side of the river, where they tarried two days, to 
wait for Philip wkh the rest of the army; whom he 
forthwith dispatched, with the forces which he brought, 
to the Acesines, commanding him to lead his troops 
along the bank of that river. He also once more 
dispatched Craterus and Hephaestion upon a fresh 
expedition, and marked out the route they were to 
take. He, in the mean time, prosecuted his voyage 
down the river Hydaspes, which he never foun(t less 
than twenty furlongs wide : and wherever he ap- 
proached the banks and came on shore, the Indians^ 
of those places either paid him a voluntary obedience,» 
or were reduced by force of arms. Then he steered 
directly a^inst the Malli and Oxydracae, having re- 
ceived intelligence that the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries were both numerous and warlike, and that they 
had secured their wives and children in fortified 
places, with a design to meet him and his forces in 
the plain, and give him battle ; and he made so much 
the more haste thither, because he hoped to crush them 

*' having given orders that the elephants and baggage, and other 
cumbersome things, should be conveyed after him, by land, saiU 
ed down the stream about forty furlongs each day/' — This is 
evelry tittle false ; for first, Craterus and Hephaestion, to whom the 
elephants were committed, with all the forces under their com* 
mand, were two days march before the fleet, almost at the very 
first setting out. Secondly, It is much more probable that the 
greatest part of the baggage was put on board, it being far easier 
to convey it by water than by land. Thirdly, Had they sailed no 
more than forty furlongs each day, they had not reached the island 
of Pattala at the mouth of the river Indus in seven months, as 
Plutarch, p. 40, edit, Steph, tells us they did ; nor in ten neither, 
according to Strabo's account, lib. xv., even though they had con- 
tinued their course every day, which we find they did not ; for 
they went often on shore, and made several excursions, and tar• 
ried sometimes in one place a great while together. For these 
reasons Freinshemius imagines it should have been four hundred 
furlongs, instead of forty, which makes fifty miles. But had he 
considered that the army on each side of the river was to keep 
pace with the fleet, perhaps he would have thought fifty Fnglish 
miles too far to march iu a day, especially when they were t• 
continue their march for several days together. 
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^before they could come together in a ix>dy, for as yet 
ihey M^ere busied in making preparations for war. 
He therefore moved thence, and on the iifth day came 
Xo the place where the Hydaspes flows into the river 
Acesines ; and the banks being close and the channel 
jiarrow where these two rivers join, the current * is 

* Curtius tells us a strange story of a citadel, lib. ix.cap.4, 8^ 
♦'which/' he says, " was built at the confluence of three of the 
greatest rirers in InHia^ except Ganges» viz. the Hydaspes, Ace- 
sines, and Indns.''— -Where be had this account is not known, be- 
cause bis .great oracle Diodonis says no such thiag : However» 
that it is false isi^pparent ; for though the Hydaspes falls into the 
Acesines here, yet the Acesines loses its waters in the iriver In- 
dus a vast way below : And that he meant this meeting of the 
Acesines and Hydaspes is certain, because he adds that " the 
meeting of so many rivers causes a v^ry rough water, which rises 
in waves like the sea ; by the violence of which, such heaps of 
sand and mud are cast up, that the channel is forced into a narrow 
space; ao that the manners, seeing the waves come rolling so fast 
upon them, and their vessels so violently beaten by them both a• 
bead and on each side, began to pull in toward the shore; but their 
endeavours were prevented, partly by their fear and partly by the 
rapidity of the rivers ; so that two of their biggest ships sunk be* 
foT^ their eyes, and the lesser ones, being no longer governable* 
were by good luck driven a- ground without any damage/'— He 
afterwards makes the royal galley in great danger^ and the king 
himself just upon the point of jumping over-board into the wa- 
ter ;<»-bat that is no more thap a rhetorical flourish ; and as for 
all the rest, it bears ^qertain glimmering ray or faint resemblanca 
of truth, and that is the most that can be said of it. For, in the 
first place, where the channel is narrow, the water cannot rise up 
into waves, as he there intimates, it being either the great breadth 
and ueptb of the water which causes the wind to hoist it up with 
Siuch violence, or the meeting of the wind and tide, but no tide 
comes near that place. Arrian has ascribed this justly to the ed- 
dies, which are always the most violent where the channel is nar- 
row, esf>ecially if the course of the river be not straight. 
Secondly, Curtius has stumbled upon the right by mere chance, 
when he says, lib. ix. cap. 4, ] 1, '' The king's vessel fell among 
the rapid whirlpools, where being entangled, &c." — But if he 
had been endued with one ounce of judgment, he would have con- 
sidered that eddies or whirlpools are caused by the violence of the 
stream in a crooked channel, or the confluence of rivers confined 
in narrow banks, as was the case here; whereas waves are raif^ed 
by the winds beating strong upon a wide or deep lake or river; 
or the meeting of wind and tide, as has been intimated before. 
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by that means extremdy rapid^ and the prodigious 
eddies, caused by the rebounding waters, make such 
a loud ndse as is heard in places at a vast distance. 
Those things were told to Alexander and his soldiers 
by the inhabitants a long time before they approached 
them, that their surprise might be the less ; notwith* 
standing which, when they drew nigh, the rushing 
noise of the two uniting streams so filled the ears of 
the rowers, that they laid down their oars, not by any 
particular order, but because their commanders them• 
eelves, astonished at an object so strange and full of 
horror, ceased to give necessary directions. 



CHAPTER V. 

But when they reassumed their courage, the masters 
of the ships ordered the rowers to use their utmost 
strength to get out of these streights, and by the force 
of their oars break the violence of the waters, lest 
they should be sucked in and swallowed up by the 
eddies. Some vessels indeed, of a round form, which 
happened to be thus drawn in, received no other da- 
mage besides the extreme fright of the crews they 
contained, and immediately continued their course; 
but the long ships, whose sides were not so strong as 
to endure the force of the contending waves, received 
much more harm in the conflict, and especially the 
biremes, whose lower bank of oars was but a little 
above the surface of the water ; for when they were 
hurried with a full broadside into the eddy, and could 
not lift up their oars, they were broke by the fury of 
the waves : many of them were shattered in this man- 
Thirdly» whereas Curtius says, that " two of the biggest ^ips of 
the whole fleet sunk before their eyes;'^ 1 would ask what sort 
of ships these were ? Diodorus and Arrian call them only two 
long vessels; and so in all probability would Curtius too, bad be 
not thought the other sounded bettvr;' and as for truth, be did 
not much regard it. 
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ser ; two were dashed in pieces against each other^ 
and most of the soldiers which were on board perish- 
ed. But when the channel began to open, the stream 
to run smoother, and the eddies to be less violent, 
Ahsxsmd^r cau^ bi« fleet tp ^tmv tow^d^ the ^hqrQ 
oo tb? right hand, wber? w^^ tha b^^ sMIt^r, it b^ing 
^ 3ort of ^ bay, which ^ rpck made by sbopting pMt 
i^to the riv^r. Tban^ he gathered bis shattered vee^ 
s^ls togeth^fi and topt: ci^re qf th^ few who w^re fomu) 
alive an bpitrd : th/^a having r^iittipd, b^order^ Nef^r- 
€ba# tp proceed in bis course to th^ CPlintry pf φβ 
M»lHr He in th? me^o wbil^ making m ^^icursioa 
into the territories of the Baibarians, who refused tp 
submit; to bis power, crushed theo), that they mig^t 
QPt b^ abU to Hssist the M^Uli, and then return^ tp 
kh i^t, where be found CΓat^rμ9, Hepbspstion, and 
PbiJip^ with «U their forces. Tb^n hjnying qonv^y^ 
bis elephants and Polypercbpn's ΐΓορρβ, with tb9 
^qufstrian archers and Philip, across the river^ mi 
giv^Q the coqamimd of tbem to Crp^tei^^, be sent awfiy 
Ne^rchus, bis admiral, with ^ders to s^il dpwQ thp 
river, tp be three daye mi^rqb b^fora tUe army. Tb§ 
rest of bis forces be divided iptp tbre^ p^rts, ord^rioig 
Heph^stion with his party to int^rch five days before 
biip ; that if my should fly fnvay ^t bie approach, ^χ4 
betake thef»0dv€s to the utmost limits of the country 
ibr gaiety, tbey should &.11 into the hands of Hepbssr 
stion, Ptpleqay the ^on of JUgus, with bis forces 
was ordered to tarry three days behind him, that who- 
eve^r tfl^ from him, aed got behind bin army, should 
be surprised by Ptolemy and his party. He also or- 
dered those who went before, that when tbey arrived 
at the confluence pf the rivf^f s Acesiwe^ ^nd Hydr^a-» 
tes, they should wait for his coonng, and until Pto^ 
htny aod Craterus, with their parties, also arrived. 
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CHAPTER VI• 

TrfEN * taking with bim the targeteere, archers, A- 
grians, and Python's troop, which consisted of those 
called the auxiliary foot, with the equestrian archers 
and half the auxiliary horse, he marched through a 
deseit country against the Malli, and the first day 
pitched his tents on Jthe banks of a small rivulet, about 
a hundred furlongs distant from the river Acesines. 
Havingthere allowed his troops a little time for refresh- 
ment and rest, he ordered every one to fill all his ves- 
sels with water; which done, he continued his march 
the remaining part of that day and all night, and early 
the next morning arrived at a city, whither many of 
the Malli had fled for refuge; and this was about four 
hundred furlongs distant from the Acesines. The 
Malli, never once imagining that Alexander would at- 
tempt to march through such a desolate country, were 
all unarmed and scattered about the fields, whom 
therefore he surprised on a sudden, and slew many 
before they^ould prepare for a defence ; the rest fled 
into the city, and shut their gates. Whereupon he 
immediately surrounded the walls with his horse, for 
his foot were not yet come up ; but when they arrived, 
he dispatched Perdiccas with his own and Clitus's 
horse, besides the Agrians, to hasten to another city of 

* Comas has entirely omitted this -whole chapter ; for I can- 
iaot.find any passage in his History, which has the least resem- 
blance with it, unless he means these people by his Sobians, 
lib. ix. cap. 4, 1, where he says, *' Alexander landed his forces, 
and marched two hundred and fifty furlongs up the country ; 
wiuch when he had laid waste, he took the capital city thereof/' 
-«-But his description is so loose and general, that it may almost 
serve for any other march, or any siege, as well as that for which 
it was designed. I shall therefore draw no inferences from a com- 
parison between any such passages, in the two authors which 
seem to Quadrate with one another, because I cannot be surethej 
both treat of the same action. 
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the Malli» into which a great body of Indians had fled 
for safety; and withal ordered them only to block thein 
up, but by no means attempt to storm the place un- 
til he arrived : he warned them, however, to take care 
that none should eseape out of the city, to spread the 
story of his arrival tbrou^ the country. He then 
be^n to assault the city ; whereupon the Barbarians 
forsook the walls, being assured they could not hold 
the place out any time. However, many were slain 
id the attack, and many more wounded and rendered 
unserviceable ; upon which they abandoned the city, 
and retired into the castle ; and that, as beipg se9.ted 
upon an eminence difficult of access, they held for. 
some time. But when the Macedonians pressed them 
on all hands, and Alexander himself pushed on the 
siege with vigour, the castle was carried by storm, and 
the Barbarians who had fled thither, to the number of 
two thousand, were all slain. Perdiccas, marching to 
the city which he was commanded to besiege, found 
it quite dismantled. But when he came to understand 
that the inhabitants had not been long fled, he imme- 
diately resolved to pursue them ; and sending his light 
horse after them with all imaginable expedition, they 
overtook very many, and slew them ; the rest betook 
themselves to the neighbouring marshy places, and 
thereby save^ their lives. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AtEXANDER having allowed his soldiers some time 
for refreshment and rest, about the first watch of the 
night set forwards ; and marching hard all that night, 
came to the river Hydraotes about day-light ; and un- 
derstanding that some parties of the Malli * were just 

* We are told by Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 4, 5, that " another 
nation (but who> he names not) had placed forty thousand foot 
on the river's side/' — IBy which river he must undo\ibtedly mean 
the Acesines j but we may either pardon or pass by his geogra- 
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paef ing the river, he immedrately .attacked the»; axid, 
dew many ; and having passed the river bitpdelf M-ith 
his forces, in pursuit of tlio%e who had gained the fqr^ 
ther side, he killed vaet numlAire of tbetn, and took 
many prisonere. However, tome of'themesoaped^ 
and betook themselves for safety to a certain town, 
well fortified both by art and nature. Alexander 
Waited for the arrivvtl of hU ^t, and. then dispatched 
Python against them, with his oWn troop and two cot 
horts of horse, whq gaining the place *at the first asr 
seult, took all prisoners, whom they slew not, and 
soon after returned to the c^mp. Ajlexander then led 
his army against a certain city of the Brachmans,^ 

phical err^n» if be would absUin from others — These '* were, 
placed there to oppose Him ; notvvithstUnding which^ he passed 
the river, and forced them to fly into a walled town, which he 
took by storm ; putting all the men to the swofd^ and leUiBg tha 
leet." 

* Curtiqs has gi?en us some loose bints of thijs action : for 
"Alexander," he says, lib. ix. cap. 4, 6. " going to force another 
city, was repulsed, and lost many of• his men." — But how iti^ny 
he tells us aot.*^'' However, when the townsmen saw that h( ob^ 
tinately resolved ip continue the siege, despairing of safety/ tbey 
set fire to their houses, ^od burnt themselves, and their wives and 
children/' Then, after two 6r three unnecessary inferences, he 
proceeds to show us, lib.,ix. cap. 4, S, 'f that there was a citadel 
which the flames had not touched» whose situation was remarku^ 
ble for the^ three greatest rivers in India wbi^h surrounded Ή" 
—This must be false ; for^ in the first place, the townsmen would 
never have burnt themselves, with their wives and children, in 
the town, and have left the citadel untouched ; that was the last 
asylum, or place of strength for theai to retire to, in their great- 
est necessity, when the town was no longer tenable. But, says 
som«i body, perhaps they could not retire to it ; because Curtius 
immediately afterwards adds, that Alexander attempted to sail 
round it, and it being so enrironod with wjiter, the iown and cita^ 
del might have no communication with each other. To wbi^ X 
answer. That Curtius's description of this citadel is false on several 
accounts : For fir«t, the three great rivers which he there talks of, 
do not meet together at all, as baa been shown before. Secondly, 
to talk of a citadel which has no communication with the city to 
which it belongs, is nonsense. It might as well have been placed 
at fifty miles distance from it. Thirdly, Arrian has plainly told 
us, that the citadol had a communication with the eity, and that 
' the citizens retired to it, and set it, and Dot the city,on fif«, «'hen ^ 
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where, he heard, another body of the Malli had fled. 
When he arrived there, he drew his forces every vhere 
close up to the wall ; whereupon the defendants seeing 
their walls undermined, and themselves galled with 
darts from the Macedonians, abandoned the city end 
fled to the castle, hoping to defend themselves* there * 
and a few of the Macedonians too rashly atten]pting 
to pursue, they turned back upon them, and slew 
twenty-five of them, and beat the rest back. • In the . 
mean white Alexander lost no time, but ordered his 
scaKng-Iadders to be fixed to the castle walls, and 
the wails to be undermined ; which done, when one 
of the towers fell down, and a part of the adjoining 
wall was shattered, and afforded an easy entrance, 
he first mounted the breach himself, and attempted 
to storm the castle ; upon which the Macedonians, 
ashamed at their backwardness, one after another 
climbed over the wall. Thus was the castle won ; 
however some of the Indians, seeing the place ready 
to be taken, set fire to their own houses, and perished 
in the flames ; others were slain in the assault : about 
five thousand of them fell during the siege of that city ; 
and so great was their valour, that few came alive 
ipto the enemy's hands. 

^ej coald not keep it an^ longer. And lastly^ the cUade) ite^lf 
jvras so far from being seated at the confluence of all the three 
orivers he there mentions, that it was not near any of them, it 
Ibting situate beyond the river Hydraotis ; and insiead of three 
Ipreat rivers» had not, in all probability, one river near it. Cur- 
tius next proceeds to give us an account of a sedition which arose 
among the soldiers against Alexander, where, among other things, 
they complained, lib. ix. cap. 4•, 1 8, that «^ he had drawn them 
beyond the very stars and sun, and forced them to advance to 
those places which Nature had removed out of sight: that mists, 
and darkness, and a perpetual night brooded upon the face of the 
deep ^ that the sea swarmed with monsters ; its waters were im« 
movable, and that there Natare breathed her last." — ^'I'his ridicu- 
lous, seaselees, and incoherent stuff ecu Id never have dropt from 
the pen of a grave historian, or one who had the least notion of 
geography. Most of his commentators have taken nocice of this 
place, particularly Mr. Le Clerc, in the Criticism prefixed to this 
work ; for which reasoa I shall say no more about it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Having tarried one day there, to refresh his army, 
he then directed his march against others of the same 
nation, who, he was informed, had abandoned their 
cities, and retired into the deserts ; and taking anothei^ 
day's rest, on the next he commanded Python, and 
Demetrius a captain of a troop of horse, with the 
forces they then had, and a party of light-armed foot» 
to return immediately to the river, and if they found 
any of those who had taken shelter in the adjaeeat 
woods, to put them to the sword if they refused to 
surrender. This they accordingly performed, and 
many Indians were there slain. In the mean while 
he led his forces to the capital city of the Malli, 
whither, he was informed, many of the inhabitants of 
other cities had fled for their better security. But 
^ven this place was dismantled by the Indians (upoo 
Alexander's approach), who crossing the river Hy- 
draotis, drew up their forces upon the bank thereof 
which was steep and difficult of ascent, as though 
they would have obstructed his passage ; which he re- 
ceiving intelligence of, immediately led his horse to 
that part of the river where they stood, commanding 
his foot to follow ; and when he arrived there, and 
saw the enemy's army posted on the opposite bank, 
he made no delay, but instantly entered the river with 
the troops of horse he brought with him. The Indians, 
seeing him and his forces now in the middle of the 
river, retired hastily, yet orderly, from the bank, and 
were pursued by Alexander; but when they perceived 
that their pursuers were only a party of horse, they 
faced about, and resolved to give him battle, being 
about fifty thousand in number.* He, seeing the 

* •* Alexander," according to Curtiua, " marched from the 
aforementioned city, at the confluence of the three rivers, thirty 
furlongs, and then entered the country of the Oxydracae and 
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firm and close order of their army, and considering 
that be had no foot-forces, resolved only to ride round 
Ifaenii and gall them at a distance, bat not to venture 
a close engagement : but in the mean while the A* 
grians and archers, and others of his choicest light- 
armed foot, having passed the river^ came to his aid ; 
and a phalanx of foot appeared at a small distance : 
.1/vhereupon the Indians, growing diffident of their 
own strength, betook themselves to flight, and retired 
into a certain fortified city,''^ not far off; but Alexan*- 
dier pursuing them, slew many, and the rest being en• 
closed, he first environed them with bis horse; but 
when the foot arrived, he pitched his tents, and be* 
sieged them in form ; and as the day was now too 
far spent to begin an assault, his foot, wearied with 

Ms^lli^ who, though before, at war^ were now, by reason of their 
common danger^ joined together/' — His errors in geography I 
pass by» these are incurable ; and as to his saying that the Oxy- 
dracae and Malli had joined together» if he means no more than 
4hafc they had entered into a lea^ne together» he may be right ; 
but if he means that they joined their forces together» he main• 
tains a falsity ; for Arriau assures us, that the Oxydracse did in- 
deed design to have joined their forces with the Malli» but Alex- 
ander» by a long march through a desert country, invaded the 
Malli» and entirely subdued them» before the Oxydracse could 
come to their assistance. Curtius says they were nine thousand 
foot (which some of his editors being ashamed of, have made it 
ninety thousand) and ten thousand horse» besides nine hundred 
chariots. 

* ** They came," says Curtius» lib. ix. cap. 4» 26, ** to the city 
of the Oxydracai." — This, indeed» Arrian telis us» was the vulgar 
notion, however false. But he has sufficiently exposed the error 
in the eleventh chapter of this book; and so has Strabo, lib. xvii. 
p. 1026. Liuctan» indeed, in his Dialogues of the Dead, and 
Pausanias in hts Attecks, incline to the vulgar opinion. But Plu- 
tarch, Strabo, and Arrian, who have given the best accounts there- 
of, are against them. Justin tells us» lib^ xii. cap. 9, " that he 
marched against the Ambri and Sugambri, who opposed him with 
eighty thousand foot and six thousand horse.'' — By these Ambri 
aad Sugambri, hb commentators say, can be meant no other peo- 
ple but the Malli and Oxydracse; the first of which nations Dio- 
dorus calls Ambricae; and Pliny, the last, Sydracse; Orosios 
uames them Mandri and Subagrie. Vide Bongarsii Comment, ad 
Justin, p. 121• 
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a long march, and his horse» haraeeed with a eoth 
tinued pursuit as well as a difficull paseage over t^ 
river, be resolved to give tbeoi a little rest the re* 
mainiag part of the day. 

CHAPTER IX. 

On the morrow, bavmg divided his forces, he took the 
oommaod of one part of the army himself, and hating 
given the other to Perdiccas, attacked the walls ; and 
wlien the defendants were unable to endure the violenoe 
thereof, they fled, and retired kito the castle.* Alex•» 
ander with his forces, having burst open one of the 
gates of the city, entered, and took possession thereof, 
a long time before Ihe rest Perdiccas and his party 
no sooner mounted the walls, (for many of them had 
not yet recovered their ladders,) than they perceived 
Ihe city taken, because the walls were left defenceless. 
However, the besieged having entered the castle, and 
being resolutely bent to bold it, some of the Macedo^• 
nians endeavoured to undermine the walls, others to 
scale them, and accordingly busied themselves in fix- 
ing their ladders wherever they could, with design to 
storm the place• But Alexander, not brooking tb^r 

* We have not one word of a castle or citadel in Curtius, but 
he talks all aloag as if they were attacking the city. Jastm 
tells us, lib. xii. cap. 9, that "Alexander having leapt from the 
walls to the inaide of the city, found it deserted by those who 
were to hav« defended it.'^^^Oroiiae, who copied from Justin, 
has mended the matter a little ; for he says, that " when Alexan* 
der iirst moaeted the walls» he imagined that the city was desert- 
ed» therefore he leaped down, ού the inside, withcut a guard/' 
—However» both of these asaertioiie are false ; for that the cita<- 
del» which they mistook for the city» was act deserr-ed, Alexan* 
der soon found to his cost ; and that he could not so ntnch as think 
it deserted» is ev«ienl^hecauee his enemies attacked him so warmly 
upon the walls, that «ven Curtius telle «is» lib. ix. cap. 5» 1» *^bis 
own nnen cried oiftt to him to leap down to them on the outside» 
and they would stand ready to receive him as he should fall/'—* 
He has made a most romantic atory of the wiidle ; and, indeed, it 
is improbable he weald suiTer se excellent an efiiportunity of <dia• 
playing his talent at rhetoric to slip through his fingers. 



slow proc^^ing^, tnatc^d a ladder out of the hands 
o^ one of the soldiers^ and- applying iito the wall^ imi 
medkfely moqnted, having guarded his body with his 
shield.•' ^ Peuf6stae followed his steps^ bcMtring the 
coosechited shield, which Alexander had taken out of 
the temple of ihp TrOjan Pallas^, and ordefed to be 
borne before hini in alt his battles : after Him, Leon•• 
adtus ascended by the same ladder ; and Abreas (one 
who re<2eivtd' a double stipend, on account of formei^ 
sei*vices)r by another. And now Alexander, having 
gained the top of the battlements, and fixed his shield 
for defeitt^ jdroye' some of the defendants headlong 

dowii into the castle, and slew others with his ewordy 

• 

* Curtms gives us a story of three whole pages, of what Alex• 
ander performed beFore any came to his assistance ; one partica- 
hf of which \t, lib. fJc, eap. 5, 4, " that leaping down from the 
%ύψ of the Walt, aettontf the thiclcein of his enemies^ he had oer» 
lainly been sarroimded, had tiot fertane favoured him ; for hard 
by the wall was an old tfjse {vetiista arbor), which spread out large 
branched On e^ch side, well clothed with leaves, &c« — against 
the tfMk of which he placed hit baek/'^^I wonder how CartsttS 
eaait to call this aa old tree» wkea it spread out such largs 
branches, and was so well clothed with leaves; we usyaiiy call 
k tree old, when the' sap ceasing to ascend, the trunk becomes 
dry iind rotten, and the boughs bare, do that tietther bark nor 
iMf are to he ee^ti. Had h» called thie a Icirge itiee, he might 
baVe beeh phrdoned ; but, by his description) it Will nevier pae« 
for an old one.> Howevdr, I can see tio occasion there was for any 
tree at alt ; fof as Alexander leaped down from the wall, he could 
tiot be far from it ; and suppnse he tmty set hts back against it, 
would it 11^ have sated faiim from being eoctoMd as well ae «be 
irutik of the old tree ? I cati see tie reasoa why it should not, and 
better too. i)iodorus and Justin give us the story of the tree* 
but s^y nothing of its age. Cuftlus says, lib. ix, cap. 5, ^2, 
*' that aFter Alexander alotie htid mounted the walls, his soldiers 
could not approach to help him, because they were so (^ttd frOM 
above with darts and arrows/' — If so, how did Alexander himself 
mount ? He felt none of them until he gained the top, and when 
he had gained it, he dfove the gf«atest part of the defendants 
down headlong on the inside, and the rest, who were out of his 
reach, busied themselves in discharging their artillery at hio. 
The truth is, Alexander, and f^eucestas, and Leonnatus, ascended 
by one lltdd^r, Md Abfeas by another, and the targeteerft crcrwd-^ 
ing, in too great numbers, to mount after their king, broke the 
ladders, so mt iio Ynoire besides the^e ftrtfr CbuM theti mount. 
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insomuch that he cleared the place Xirbere he stood/ 
But the royal targeteers, being solicitous for their king, 
and endeavourMlg to ascend in too great numbers, 
broke the ladders, and thereby not only feu down 
themselves, but hindered others from mounting. A- 
lexander in the mean time stood as a mark for all the 
Indians who were In the adjacent towers^ for none of 
them durst venture to come so near him as to fight 
band to hand ; and those within the castle also cast 
their darts at him, but at some distance ; for the In* 
dians had thrown up a rampart there within the wall, 
where they stood, and they easily perceived who he 
was, both by the brightness of his armour and the 
greatness of his courage. However, he resolved (ra- 
ther than to continue exposed in that station, where 
nothing was to be done worthy notice) to cast, him- 
self directly into the castle, imagining that such an 
action would strike a terror into the besieged, or at 
least it would add greatly to his glory, and if he died 
tliere, he should gain the admiration and applause of 
posterity ; upon which he immediately leaped down 
into the castle, where fixing himself against the wall, 
some of the enemy, who rushed forwards upon Him, he 
slew with his sword, and among the rest the Indian 
general ; others, as they advanced towards him, he 
Smote with stones, and beat them back ; but upon 
their second, and nigher approach, he slew them also 
with his sword : so that the Barbarians durst now no 
more attempt to come within his reach, but gathering 
about him, at some distance, threw their darts, and 
such other weapons, at him, as they had, or could 
find, from that station. 

CHAPTER X. 

Peucestas, Abreas,* and Leonnatus were the only 
three persons, of the whole Macedonian army, who 

* I am mistaken if this Abreas be not tbe same whom Curtius, 
lib. ix. cap. 5, 15, mentions by the name of Tima^us ; and Plu- 
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-mminted the castle-wall before the ladders broke ; and 
" they leaped down on the inside, and valiantly fought 
.to save their king. Abreas was wounded in the face 
with an ^rrow, and fell down dead. Alexander's 
breast-plate was pierced through with , an arrow, 
whereby he received a wound in the breast» which, 
' Ptplemy says, was so dangerous, that, by the vast ef- 
fusion x)f blood, his life was despaired of: neverthe- 
less, so long as he was hot, be retained his innate 
• courage, and defended himself valiantly ; but the blood 
streaming from him, and his spirits sinking, he was 
seized with a dizziness in his head, and a chillness 
throughout his limbs, whereupon he fell forward upon 
bis*shield. Peucestas then, with the sacred shield of 
P^las, stood by the king, and protected him from the 
enemy's darts on the one side, as did Leonnatus on 
the other; but they were also sore wounded, and 

larchi p. 39, by that of Limoaeus ; both of them own that he fell 
in endearouring to save his roaster at this place• The Aristonas. 
whom Curtius takes notice of, as one who entered with Peucestas^ 
Leonnatus, and Timseus, may perhaps be the same whom Arrian 
mentions as one of the king's body-guards, in the 27th chapter of 
this book, by the name of AristonuSi the son of Pisaeus, the Pei-< 
Isean. However, no author, besides himself, tells us any thing of 
his entering the town with the other three. When Curtius has 
suffered Alexander to lean against an old tree, and fight for three 
whole pages, he tells us, lib. ix. cap. 5, 15, that " Peucestas beat 
the defendants off the wall, and entered the city on the other 
aide, and after him Timaeus, then Leonnatus, and last of all Ari• 
stonus, and that they keeping the tract, which led close by the 
wallj came to the king's aid. "•~ Now I would gladly know how 
these four entered: If they burst open a gate, why could not four 
thousand have entered, as well as four ? If they climbed up the 
wall, were none among the whofe army so good at climbing as 
they ? The ladders were all broke before, according to hi9 own 
account. And again, when those four entered, one by one, on the 
other side, wherever that side was, the defendants (had they not 
been drunk or asleep) might have done their business, one might 
think, before they could have reached the place where the king 
' was. However, we need be in no great pain upon that account 
for Arrian has cleared up all those doubts, by assuring us, that 
they mounted the wall immediately after Alexander, and in the 
same place, before the ladders broke. 

VOL. ΙΓ. G 
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AJexaoder wu very ngb loeing his blood tod life to• 
getfaer. The Macedpoiane ivilh>utt w^^ io the utmoet 
anxiety how tboy should «Mend the wall» and get to. 
the iniude of the castle, feariog lest their icing, who 
bad rashly exposed himself, by scaliog the waSs and 
leafnng down among the eoeiny, should be in danger; 
and t£ir ladders being broke, they used ail their cJtiU 
to contrive other ways to mount : whereupon some of 
them drove large iron pins into the wall, (which was 
built with brick,) and taking hold of those, hoisted 
themselves up with great difficulty ; others mounted 
upoo the shoulders of their companions, and so gain* 
ed the top : however, he who ascended first, leaped 
down on the other side, and saw the king lyios pro* 
strate; and afterwards, otiiers following, with dreidr 
fiil shouts and broentations, a sharp tmttle ensu^^ 
they endeavouring with all tbdr oaight to save their 
king, by covering him with their shields. In the mean 
while, others having torn off the bars,"* and forced 
open a gate between two towers, made way for their 
companions to enter ; and a part of the wall giving 
way to the• violent shocks of some others, opened a 
new passage into the castle. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Μ JGHTY slaughter of the Indians then ensued j 
every soul which was found being cut off, and not 

* When the whole bo^y of the Macedonian army, as Curtim 
has told the story^ lib. %x. cap. ^, 19> " heard that the kins was 
dead ; without the least regard to danger they fell to work and 
broke the wall down with pick«axes, and so entered the dty/'— - 
He should hare said, the castle ; for the city was tidren at the first 
assault, a long tkne before. Howerer, 1 wonder bow they came 
to be so siUy as to stand hamming and hawing so long (when they 
knew their king was in the utmoet danger), and nerer thought of 
their pick»axes all the while. This story is ai^ unlikely as an^ of 
the rest of his relating; and Arrian's plain manner of tellbg it is 
intinitely more natural. 
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Μ modi as the wocueii or chitdrm spared* The 
Maeedoniatie then turned their thouj^hte on their 
king^ whom they bore away upon hk ahield, not 
knowing whether he woald die or live. Some authors 
relate, that CrHodenu»,^ a physician of Cooe, laid 
open bis woand and drew out the arrow: others, 
diat Perdiccas performed that task, no phyeickii 
being present, and the «ase urgent ; for Alexander 
commanded that the wound should be opened, tbou^ 
with a sword, and the dart drawn out of hie body. 
However, be lost abundance of blood in the opera- 
tion; and when be again fainted away, that very 
syncope, or swooning^fit, which then seissed him, 
slopped the effumon of blood, and saved his life. 
Many other things are related concerning this acci- 
dent by historians, which, having their first founda•* 
tion laid in falsehood, have been traneoHtted by 
romancers to our titnes, and are likely to be handed 
down to posterity, unless an end be put to this way 
of writing. That this misfortune happened to Alex* 
ander among the Oxydraccef is the vulgar notion ; 

a Curtlus calls hfm Critobokis,' lib. ix. cap. 5, 25, and tells us 
a prodigiotts long story of bis drawing aot Ibe arrow ; as also 
what ilisoaurse paestd bftwe^ hi» and ibe pbysictaa, wbkb« 
if it were genuine^ is ]ittle to iht purpose, aod as it is not, is not 
worth remarkwig. 

Ί* Cortius is obe of Uhose remafidng antbars whotQ Arrian 
take• aotice d& or at least thdbt irocn mb»m Caitiiis extracted bia 
materials ; f^r no author wbat^r^ makes the least mention of 
Curtios's History before the twelfth century; for which reason 
many have suspected the work to have oeen done by gome 
madeniy a little before that time^ and an ancient name placed 
before it, Η give a sert of aanction |e the usUacy. However, 
whether he be ancient or modern^ I neither know nor care» 
There have been thousands of wise men, and millions of fpoU, 
both ancient and modern ; and therefore I think it concerns not 
AM to be eo inquisficS¥4, wbatber hie work be old ar new, or 
wbelber it be good or bad. Cortius has made Akxander race we 
this wound among the Oxydracae. He has also placed the last 
batUe with Darius at Arb^la, and run into a vast number of 
absurdities on that account, as may be perceived by reading the 
Cpmmem appa Ibat pare 

ο β 
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which nevertheless was atnoog the Malli, one of the 
free nations of India. For the city belonged to that 
people, and it was from that people he received the 
wound. The Malli indeed designed to have joined 
their forces with the Oxydracae, and so to have given 
him battle ; but Alexander's hasty and unexpected . 
march through the dry and barren waste, prevented, 
their union, so that they could not give any assistance 
to each other. In the same manner, the last battle 
with Darius (from whence he took bis flight, and 
continued it from place to place, till he was seized 
by Bessus, and slain upon Alexander's approach) is 
as confidently reported to have been fought at^ Arbela, 
as the preceding one was at Issus, and the first 
equestrian battle at the river Granicus. The first 
equestrian battle really happened on the banks of 
the river Granicus, as did the other at Is$us; but 
Arbela is distant, from the field where this last battle 
was fought, six hundred, or at least five hundred 
furlongs. For both Ptolemy and Aristobulus assure 
us, that the s(^ne of this la^t action with Darius was 
at Gaugamela upon the river Bumelus. And whereas 
Gaugamela was only an obscure village, and the 
sound of its name not grateful to the ear, the glory of 
that battle has been confen^d on Arbela, as the chief 
city of these parts. But if this battle may be said to 
have been fought at Arbda, which was really fought 
at so great a distance from it, why may not the naval 
,action at Salamis be asqribed to the Corinthian 
Isthmus, or that at Artemesius; in the island Euboea^ 
to JEgina, or Sunium; But to return : Even the names 
pf those who saved Alexander from the enemy's fury, 
by covering him with their shields, are diversly given : 
that Peucestas. was one, all authors agree ; but not 
so concerning Leonnatus, nor Abreas. Again, some 
writers tell us, that Alexander having received a blow 
with a club* upon his helmet, a mist came over his 

* This Plutarch gxfu us, p. 39. *^ Alexander/' say» he, 
" amon^ many other wounds, recei?ed so weighty a stroke upon 
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eyes, and he fell down ; but recovering his spirits and 
rising again, his breast-plate was pierced with an 
arrow, and he was wounded;' though Ptolemy assures 
us he was only wounded in the breast But the 
writers of Alexander's life have grossly erred, who 
report, that Ptolemy* the son oif Lagus mounted 
the ladder to scale the wall along with Alexander 
and Peucestas, and that he was one of those who 
protected the king with his shield, when he lay pro- 
strate; and on that account received the name of 
Soter^ or Saviour ; for he himself assures us, that he 
was not present at that siege, but was dispatched at 
Aat time on an expedition against other Indians 
elsewhere. This digression I have made, that the 
writers of history may be more careful in relating the 
particular circumstances of great actions, and inquire 
more narrowly into the truth of whatever they deliver 
to posterity. 



CHAPTER XII. 

While the kingf lay there to wait for the healing 
of his wound^ news was carried to the camp, from 

his neck with a dab, that he was forced to lean his body against 
the wall ; yet neyertheless he still looked undaanted upon his 
enemies." 

* After I have noted so many errors in Curtius, I hope mv 
readers will allow me to assure them he is once in the right ; it is 
strange, I own, but miracles are not ceased. He tells us, lib. iz. 
cap. 5, 21, "That, according to Clitarchus and Timagenes, 
Ptolemy, who after reigned, was present at this fight ; but he 
himself (who would never have contradicted any thin^ which 
would have redounded so much to his own honour, had it been 
true,) assures us, he was then absent on an expedition elsewhere/' 

t '* The king/' says Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 6, 1, '' had not been 
above seven days under cure, and the wound was not yet closed 
up nor skinned over, when hearing it was strongly reported 
among the Barbarians that he was dead, he caused a pavilion to 
be erected upon two ships fastened together, &c., by which 
means beins seen by the inhabitants of the country, he dashed 
the hopes of his enemies, which had arisen from that false news. 
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whence be set out od that expedition» that be was 
dead ; upon which a sudden cry ran throughout the 
campf as tbe ref^ort spread from one to another ; and 
when they came a Utile to tbemsdves^ and began to 
set bounds to their grief, they were strangely per^ 
plexedy and in great doubt who should be dhosen to 
bead the army (for many seemed to hare equal pre^* 
tence to that dignity, by their merits not only in Alex« 
ander's opiniohi but aUoin that of the MacedoniamX 
and bow they should be led safe into their own coun^ 
try, being surrounded with so many 6erce attd war» 

Λ fief which bs ftll down tbe Mvcttin, but comniaiMled tbe relt of 
his fleet to keep at some distance, that his repose might not be 
disturbed by the noise of their oars.** — Here are many errors 
couched in a little room. Ctrrtius has already told ns, that the 
country of the Oxydracae wmi bot thirty fnrlongs from th« cott« 
fluence of the three great rivers!» as he calls them^ yi& tbe Hydas• 
pes, Acesines, and Indus, which he now lindotibtedly supposes 
all united into one stream^ by the name of Indus ; and that this 
city was nigh the place where his whole fleet lay. Upon this false 
supposition, he tells us, " That the king had'not been above seven 
days under cure, &c.*' — In tbe first place» That city was notnish 
any of these three rivers, but the Hydraotes, and not upon the 
banks of that neither. Secondly, Alexander was not on board 
daring the time his wennd was nnder cure, but in bis tent* of 
perhaps in the city, which he was now master of. Thirdly, It 
is not very probable he should stir out in seven days, nor before 
his wound was pretty well healed up. Arrian here atems to hint 
as if he tarried there a great while, even till he ^as thoroughly 
cured. And Plutarch says, p. 39, " That after all danger was 
over, he still continued very weak^ and confined himself to a re- 
^tar diet a great while.'' — Fourthly, When he ventured on boavd. 
It was not where his fleet lay, but on board some ship which was 
tben in the river Hydraotes, and so sailed down the stream to hi» 
fleet, which then Iskv at the confluence of that river and tbe 
Acesines. Fifthly, The report of his death was not among tbe 
Barbarians or Inifians, for that could not have done bim mncb 
injury, but it was spread among the Macedonians, and his owa 
people, which caused him to make as much baste as his health 
would permit, to show himself among theu, for lear of an insur- 
rection. — All these blunders he has committed within the coQ^ 
pass of almost so many lines. He is lavish of them here, and 
prodigal, even to a fault. If he goes on at this rate, he may 
chance to run out bis whole stock of lies, and be forced at last to 
speak truth, in spite of Us strongest incUnationt te the coattary. 
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like nations ; some whereof, whom they had not yet 
visited, would, in all (irobalnlity, fight stoutly for 
tbeir, liberty; and others» irhom they bad, would fe* 
volt, when they were freed froin the fear of Alexan- 
der. Besides, when they began to consider how 
«aay vast rivers were between them and their couo« 
try» which they were no ways able to pass over, they 
were almost driven to despair; and indeed every 
tfabg seemed terrible to tliem, when they wanted 
their king t tod even when the former accounts were 
contradicted, and news came of h» being still alive, 
the messenger could hardly find credit; for they b|d 
before beard that there were but small hopes of M 
life: nay, when letters arrived, signifying that he' 
would return to the camp in a short while, the news 
seemed incredible to many, by reason of the excessive 
fear which possessed them ; for they supposed that 
the letters hs(d been no more than a contrivance of 
his body-guards and the generals of hb army. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Whxm Alexander came to the knowledge of this, he 
began to fear that an insurrectioii might happen; 
for which reason, as soon as bis health would admit, 
he ordered himself to be conveyed to the banks of 
tlie river Hydraotes, and from thence down the 
stream to the camp, which was nigh the confluence 
of the Hydraotes and Acesines, where Hepbsestion 
had the comoMmd of the army, and Nearchus of the 
navy. When the ship which had the king on board 
approached in view of the camp, he ordered the cover 
of bis royal pavilion to be hoisted upon the poop 
thereof, to be seen by the whole army. But neither 
yet did many believe hrrii to be alive, but that the 
ship was bringing his dead body ; tilt at last he drew 
near the shore, and stretched out his right band to 
the moltitMde. Then a load shout was raised for.- 
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joy : some holding up their bands to heaven ; otheFa 
to their king ; and many, who despaired pf bis life,* 
melting into tears, by such a.sudden and. unexpected 
joy. And when the targeteers, upon his coming on 
shore, brought the bed or Utter whereon he had been 
carried before, he refused it, and ordered his horse to 
be made ready, which having mounted, he again 
received the joyful acclamations of the whole army, . 
the banks and neiglibouring woods echoing with the 
sound. When he approached his tent, * he leaped ^ 
from his horse, and showed himself also to his army 
oji foot, to give them the greater certainty of bis 
nealth. Then arose a general emulation among them, 
and they strove which should approach nighest to 
him ; and some were ambitious to touch his hands, 
others his knees ; others aspired no higher than his 
garments ; and some were even satisfied with a sight 
of him, and with wishing him health and happipess ; ' 
some brought garlands, and others flowers, such as the 
country produced, to strew in bis way : and when some 
pf his friends reproved him * for exposing himself to 

^ Curtius has given us one of those speeches^ which he puts 
into the mouth of Craterus, and makes him prolocutor for the 
rest. There are some passages^ both of that and of Alexander's 
answer, so extraprdinary^ that I cannot forbear presenting my 
reader with them, as a pattern of that author's judgment. " Do 
you think, sir," says Craterus to the king, lib. ix. cap. 6, 6, 
*' that we should be more concerned at the arrival of an army 
of enemies within our trenches, than for the recovery of your 
health ? Let all the nations in the world come against us, with 
the greatest force they can raise ; let them fill the whole earth 
with arms and men, cover all seas with ships, and oppose us 
with the most monstrous and unheard-of beasts, .yet you will 
make us victorious over them." — And then, a little after, he 
adds, " Which of us, after your death, would desire to live ? Or 
which of us could survive you, if we would ?" — Well, Alexander 
undoubtedly believed all this; for he answers, orCurtius for him, 
" That h^ returned them al) hearty thanks for the affection ex• 
pressed to him that day ;" and (when be had remembered them 
of the victories he had won) adds, " I now possess all Asia, from 
the Hellespont to the Red Sea, and am advanced not far off the 
world's end, which when I arrive at, I intend to pass, and open 
. to myself another nature^ and another world. I passed out of 
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• • rfuch gangers for, t^e^*army, dnd tol4 him, it was not 

ihe bilbinese of a genippal, but of a ςρπΑηοη soldier ; * 

* Nearcfaius tell9 us, he tcfok their reproofs ni ; and the 

reason why he v4a» oflS^e'd at the liberty they used, 

seems to 'bf , "because *tBeir reproofs were just, and 

'% he was conscious hft df^»erv«d them. However, his 

• • for^tude in battle an^ his thirst after glory hur- 

• • ried hiia so far, tha^-he could not cQtttain himself, nor 

keep out of t^e ifiii\si^f clanger. The same author 

. al^* assures us, Ibai ap anfiient Boeotian, whose name 

'he conceal», utlderdtaQdk)^ hojv much Alexander was 

'; ofiended at» his f^ί0[)^&^*rςbukes; and how be boriJH 

• , , show of anger^n ijli looks| approached bis presence, 

and^ spoke '«tq.Jlltn'tf) thia effect, in the Boeotian 
dialett : /} *(\ Alexander, ft) attenipt great actions is 
the part of a her^ ;"* — and at the same time repeated 
• pn Iambic verse, the purport whereof is, " He who 
• aqts brav^ly/ought also tasufier bravely." This say- 
.ing of the old maa pleased the king so well, that he 
ever after held him in 4iigh esteem. 



• • . 
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' CHAPTEK/XIV. 

About this time arrived. ambassSdors from the 
Malli, which still remained unsubdued, wha made 
him a surrender of the government of their whole 
nation : then also arrived thb prefects of cities and 
presidents ofthe provinces of the Oxydracae; and with . 
them one hundred and fifty of (heir chief men^ with 
choice presents, and a *free tender of themselves ' 
and country into his hands. They moreover begged 
his pardon for coming no sooner to profess their' 

Ana into the iVontiers of Europe» in one minute of an hour ; and 
being yictorioui over both these regions, &c.'''— I shall not makef 
any remarks opon two or three errors in this small specimen of 
Alexander's answer ; the rant and emptiness both of that and the 
other is so apparent, that it would be an affront to my reader's j 
judgment to presume to expose them. . f 
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obedience to him; *whicHy» bo^vev^, they thoagbt • 

tbeinselves imt ynworthy of^ i^ause, like otb^ free 

nation» ^ of India» thej^ bad a strong desire of living * 

according to their own law|^Wbicb liberty tiiey bad 

enjoyed free and unmole^d, from *tt)e* time that 

Bacchus conquered India 4p fhat day. But if it 

seemed good to Alexander, (foi;asmucb as he was jiiso . * 

said to be the offering of a ξρά,\ they were willing to * 

receive a governor from bira^^'lo'^^y the tsibute be 

should impose upon tlienii as alio lo give what Bpe* 

tages he should Vequjre. Alexander hereupon re-' 

paired them to send* a thoysacbd 1pidf the chief meorof ; 

* Curtius has liaade strange wo1*I^ her^he*^elis us, lib. ix* 
cap. 7« 12. ''That no fewer thSyn a hundred atnbassadors ^ived 
from the two nations, so often mentioned befoafe, vigt the Oxy- 
dracie Bnd MalI>.''-*-A bondrcd and fifty fame irom the Oxy- 
dlraciB alone. — Howevei*, be pjroceeds '^The ambassaOwv «h•» 
ciared, that they yielded Up dieir country, Bpd to bim they . 
committed that liberty, whidi they had for so.mariy ages kept 
>iiirtolal>le.^-«-However, abont six lines «further, he contradktar 
this, by saying, that *« Alexander /eteived tbem at subjects, and 
imposed on them the same tribute which both the two^nations had , •; 
before paid to the Arachosians.fV-lf they were tributaries to the 
Arachosians before, whece.wasnheir boasted liberty? But ev«n 
this is clogged with the highe»t4mprobabiltty : for how could the 
Arachosians/ who had been subdued by the Persians, and were 
tributaries to tbem/uj^ the Oxydracae and Malli (two of Ibe 
stoutest nations in India] pay tribute ; especially when tbey were 
at a raft distance fromr them, and had the two great rrvers Indus 
and Acesines' between them .^He also adds» that theae om* *^ 
baeeadors told Alexander, <* that they reccitcd his yoke while * 
their forces were yet entire/' — Had this been spake oi the Oxy^ 
* dracse separately, it had been tolerable ; bat a^ he joined them 
with the Malli in the war, and th% l^alH with them m this embassy, 
(botj} ftdsely,) it is an error ; for h* himsdf aamrb tis, they hid 
been worsted at the city where Alexander icceiyed his w«und ; 
and Arrian mentions several other defeats, and several cities be- 
sides which had been wrested out of their hands. 

i Curtius tells us, lib. ix. cap^ 7, 15, *' that Alexander im- 
posed a tribute upon those two oatioii^ of 2500 hlnraca^ oircr and 
•above what they iisoally pod to lb• Arachoaiaii•» Arrian talks 
not of any tribatc, bat of the hostages which were deatanded, 
iiU the prom^ised tribute, whatcjver it was^ should be paid. Ho«r* 
ever, when the two natioiia bad nade Inin a preeeni of five hn»• 
dred chariots of war, their hoitagcf wer• dettveiad «p. Cortiiif 
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their nation, whom he would either detain, or use as 
soldiers, till be had conquered the rest of India. 
Those thousand, chosen out of the best and clioicest 
of their nation, were accordingly sent, and with them 
five hundred chariots of war, with 'their charioteers, 
over and above his demands. Over these*, people, 
and tboee of the MdUi, from whom the ambassadors 
came, Philip was constituted governor ; and Aie king 
was so pleased with the generosity of the Qxyd races, 
that he freely sent back their hostages, and only re* 
served the chariots. * Those affairs thua terminated, 
and more ships being boiit and manned, while im 
wound was' healing he went on board his fleet, witli 
seventeen hondfed of the auxiliary horse, and as 
many ligbt^borse as before^ besides ten thousand foot, 
and had not sailed far before be arrived at the con- 
fluence of the Hydraotes and Acesines; for the 
Hydraotes flowing into the Acesines there, lose& its . 
name. Then sailing down the Acesines^ he Came to 
the place where it falls into the river Indus : for these 
four large and navigable rivers at last discbaige their 
waters into that ; though they do not preserve their 
several and distinct names till that time ; for the 
Hydaspes falling into the Acesioes, loses its name 
there; the Acesines takes in the Hydraotes, as also 
the Hyphasis, and stilt retains its name, till it falls at 
last into the Indus : and when the Indus divides itself 
into two 8treao)s, and compose» the figure of the 
Greek letter Δ {Delta\ I believe it is not less than 
a hundred furlongs wide, nay, much more, where it 
forms a lake, the current there being hardly discern- 
ible* 

then- diverts his readers^ for two whole paget» with a combat, 
which being nothing to the design of his History, might as well 
have been omitted. He afterwards gives us a catalogue of the 
presents which the king received from those nations, which no- 
body else mettiions, and which a fruitful invention can furnish 
QUIA, without one penny expense to himself, or ai»y burthen to 
the parish where he dwells• 
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CHAPTER XV, 



At the conflueftce'Of the two great vivers Accsines 
and Indi!^, Alexander tarried with his 4eet, till Pfer- 
diccas arrived with the army utider liis command, 
having s*ubdued the Abastani/ one of the free nations 
of India, in his journey. About this time came divers 
triicmes and vessels of burthen, which had been built 
among the Xathri, a free people Of India, who volun- 
tarily surrendered* their country. Ambassadors also 
arrived there from the Ossadii,- promising• obedience 
and tender of their liberty. The king then employed 
himself in settling the lioruts of Philip's government 
that way, and bounded it with the meeting of the 
' Acesines and Indus, leaving him all the Thracian 
horse, and as many out of other troops as were 
necessafy for. the security of his province. He then 
ordered a city to be built at the confluence of these 
two rivers, imagining that by the advantage of such 
a situation it would become rich and populous ; and 
there he caused some ships to be built. About this 
time, Oxyartes the Bactrian, father to Koxane, Alex- 

* When Alexander had made an end of his, affairs with those 
two nations^ Curtius tells us, lib. ix. cap. 8, 3, " that he went on 
board his fleet, and sailed down the stream {in fines MuUorum) to 
the frontier» of the Malli.*' — Strange ! that he should meet them, 
when he had sailed so ikr beyond them ; or have such hot work in 
their country, so long before he came at it 1 Had he wrote extra 
fines, it might have passed ; but this is intolerable. However, he 
goes on, " Thence he passed on to the Sabracians." — ^These may 
perhaps be the same whom Arrian here calls Abastani, and Dio- 
dorus, Sambesta3. But as Arrian has added nothing concerning 
them but their being subdued by Perdiccas, and Curtius^s story 
is so romantic, I cannot think they have any affinity with each 
other. Besides, the names of people and countries are so vari- 
ously given us by authors, that were it not for some particular 
circumstances in the stories related concerning them, we should 
be prodigiously at a loss oftentimes to distinguish one from 
another. Neither the Xathri nor Ossadii are mentioned by Cur- 
tius. 
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ander's wife, catne to him : be received hitn kindly, 
and bestqwed on bioi the government of the country 
of the Parapamisans, Tiryestes,* their former gover- 
nor, being displaced for malTadministration. The» 
Craterus, witli the greatest part of the army and the 
elephants, were ferried over the river Indus, and set 
ashore upon the left bank, because the road on that 
side seemed much more firm and commodious for 
tl>e heavy- armed soldiers ; and besides, the neighbour- 
ing countries were not wholly reduced. He then 
sailed down the stream to the realm of the Sogdia^ 
where he built another city,t: and some naore ship- 
ping, and caused his old ships to be repaired. Then 
the goyernnient of the whole country, from the con- 
flluence of the Acesines and Ipdus to the sea, as also . 
all the sea-coast, he bestojved u|>on Oxyartes and 
Python ; and having again dispatched Craterus with, 
his forces through the confines of the Aracoti aed 

. . . . 4 ' . 

* He is called Tyri^^e by Arrian, lib. iv, cap, 22, and 'ferU 
oltes by Curlius, lib. ix. cap. S, 9, wbo bas never mentioned bim 
before as constituted governor of tbe» Parapamisans ^ however, he 
cells us, he was condemned to death, which perhaps might he true. 
He then adds, " thai Oxyartes was accusedi of some sinister de- 
signs, on account of a late revolt in Bactria, where his lieutenancy 
was, but cleared himself so well before the king, that .he con<^ 
ferred a "greater province upon him/' — But tells us not where it 
lay. This, Curtius adds, lib. ix.* cap. 7, 3, '* was not a revolt of the • 
Bactrians, but nn insurrection of a colony 'of Graedans planted 
there, who, under the conduct of one Athenodorus, were vesoived 
to leave the place of their settlement, and return into their own 
country/' — ^That this whole story is no more than a rhetorical 
flourish, I am apt to suspect : First, because Arrian, who is every 
where so accurate in maiters of history, takes no notice thereof: 
And secondly, because Diodorus, p. 567, contradicts him, and 
affirms, that they were all cut oflT after Alexander'sr decease ; and 
confirms the same again, lib. xviii. Many did, indeed, return from 
other colonies into their own country, some of whom Curtius un- 
doubtedly mistook for these. 

t We are told of the building of this city by Curtius lib. ix. 
cap. 8, 8. But he says, it was built some where among some 
nations, whom he vouchsafes not to name. — So exact is he in 
poiming out the situation of places, that after• ages may ju<)ge of 
the accuracy of his work ! •' 
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Drangi ; he sailed down tiie river, tilt be arrived at 
the kingdom of Masteanus, (which, according to the 
information he had received, was the richest and most 
populous throughout all India,) and was highly of- 
fended, because Musicanus^ neither came fi>rth to 
meet him and offer him subjection, nor sought his 
friendship by ambassadors, nor ^nt him presents 
according to his expectations, nor so much as con- 
descended to make one single request to him ; and so 
swiftly did he pass down the river, that he entered his 
territories before he received any notice of his coming. 
Musicanus, surprised at his sudden visit» immediately 
went forth to meet him, with all his elephants in his 
train ; and having offered him presents of the highest 
^ « value, delivered himself and realms into his hands, 
* and acknowledged bis crime ; which kind of behaviour 
always weighed much with Alexander, towards the 
obtaining whatever was requested. • Having therefore 
pardoned bis crime» and admired at the wealth and 
beauty of his kingdom and capital city, He delivered 
the government of both again into bis hands. But 
lest he should attempt any innovation when b^ was 
at a distance, he erdered Craterus to build a castle 
in the city, And himself tarried there to see it finished : 
this done, he left a strong garrison therein, because 
. this fort seemed extremely commodious for bridling 
the neigiibouring nations, and keeping them in sub* 
jection. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Tusk with his archers and Agrians, and all the 
troops of horse which he had on board his navy, be 
marched against a neighbouring prince named Oxy- 

* From the city which Alexander had newly founded, Cortius 
tells as, he passed on to the country of Musicanus, which be con- 
quered, and placed a garrison in his chief city ; and tliis is all he 
has thought fit to give us of the story. See lib. ix. cap. S, 0. 



JCM^^^ and ίο vtdeH hie dj()pEiiniofi«, because fie oeilher 
came fofth io.joaefit him nW ct^at amblii^sadors witii ^ 
tlie eurrcndar of faifloeelf bx^ country.» He took two 
of his chie( cities 'at the ficst assault, in one of which 
the Jcii% hioiself^as takisD pra^ner. Alem}der gave . 
the spoils of thQoi tofais sokuers^and caHi^ 9^'^ 
his elephanld ; ifj^^beopon all the mber cities 6€;1ong• 
lag loQkycanu^ kntnediafely su&nitted without4)low8; 
eormuch idid#ti)e^<!purag^and fortune of Alexander 
prevail agiinsf .ti^ Indians in tb<»e parts« After^this 
he led* his fc^^jes against Sambus^f whom be had be« 

* 'B|C«*eefvtb« king<)i»m of Mtvsi euiti^ and^that of Otytam»» 

<?urttus places the Pr^estiaos, jib. ix cap. H, 11; bi|t as no other 

' author^menujons tfiem beside* himself, the Delphini «ommentator 

« srticke noftto tall «β, he;, for tHat yery reason, suspects tlie truth 

thereof*. He tben^proe^eds to ^we n» the story of Oxyeanas, 

nhom £|iodorue,*p. 569^ a'nd Stralx}^ p. }026, 9ind yn^ny «ditiii»i« ■ 

of Curtius, qall Porticanuf. He«tells us ** The king retired into a 

strong city, wherein was^ good garrison, which, notwithstand- 

* ing Alexapder took- by etorra, after three days* sieg«:. where-. 

upon Oxycands retreatei) Γ0ίΌ thepitadel, and sent to capitulate; 

but Before they could, reach* him,. two of the towers of the cita- 

dej feii down, whereupon thi'Macedonians entering the breach^ 

oter the.ruins,\ook' «he place,* and slew Oxy can us^ with some 

ftw who oflfered to resist tl^iir fury/' * - ' , 

^ Curtius .qails him Sabus, lib. ix. ciap. 8, IS. Plutarch, Sab- 
bas, p. 39; Str^ibo, Sabutas, and his capital city Sindonalia, 
p. 102β. But Gjonovius'inriagim s this an.^rror in the copies of 
Strabo, and has corrected it from the authority of Arrian. Cur- 
tius makes slraoge work with this Sabns and his country ; ^r he 
'tells us, lib. ix. cap. β, 15, that ** when Alexander had taken 
«everal of their towns by composition, he took their strongest 
city by a mine," and from the authority of CI itarchus, assures us, 
'* that he put 80,000 Indians to the sword in that country." — Well, 
ose might reasonably believe he had done his business ; but he 
proceeds to acquaint us, that '^ Alexander having embarked his 
troops on board his fleet, aad tailed down the stream three 
days, on the fourth he arrived at a town on the frontiers of king 
Sabos." — ^Poor Sabus ! One might have thought that the blood 
of βΟ,όΟΟ of thy subjects had been enough to have gorged these 
monsters. — However, to make the story hang together, he ac- 
quaints us, that ** Sabus had indeed surrendered himself; but 
this city, three days' sail distant from the place where he was at- 
tacked before^ recused to ob^y him ; whereupon Alexander took 
it by stratagem, slaying 600 Indians, and taking 1000 prison- 
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fore declared ^ot«rAori o^ the IdHian naountain^erg^ 
^ but who had fled \vh^ fiorheard th|it Musicantis was 
dismissed in «a friendly' manner *aod had his domi* 
nions restored, for he was.at enmity; with }^u£icanus. 
. When 41^x^"der approaohed tbe/apital oit^ of his 
pro^inep,**ealled S^ndomana^ the gttijs being set open, 
the frfends and domestics of 'Satntuis (Tame forth to 
meet him, with presents Qf faidney aftid eiepHaOts^ us- , 
sufing him* that Sambus'did not«retire oi^t of his teiti- 
tori^s by reason of any sinister ^e^giis a^nst him^ 
but for fear of Musicanua after * bis^ Enlargement. 
Having theii recefVed tl)e homagd of ^h^^q/he attack- . 
ed and won a gity whioh had revolted from, bitv> and * 
put to death as many of the^ Brachmans ^ fell into / 
his bands, having charged them with being tbe^autbors « 
of this rebellion. They bear a gfieat sway among the 
• Indians for their reputed wisdom, wliSrepf ^e shall 
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ers.'* — After this he gives us a longstoty of thejnd^ajss, " who,' 
he says/ " bad poisoned their arrows^ ^o th^^t many of the Ala- 
cedonians, who were never ho sligjitly touched, died of -their 
wounds, till Ptolemy, wi^ was*oneofth^ funded, happening to 
fall into a profound sleep, dreamed that h^ >be held an apparitfoa 
. in the form of a dragon; holding. a certain tjrb in his mouth, 
, which he offered him as a remedy agaf^st the poisoA; and so well 
' did he remember the shape of the herb, that when he awoke, htf 
said he could know it «gain if any could^find it odt. Well, search 
was made, and the herb being found, was applied'to their wounds ; 
and so' all that were sick were then cured : whereupon the Bar- 
barians finding that their design had failed, delivered up their . 
city/' — See lib. ix. cap. 8, 25, &c — ^This is a strange dreaming 
story, and could have proceeded from none «but a dreaming au- 
thor. Arrian has told us something like the Rrst part thereof^ as 
happening to a city which had revolted at the instigation of. the 
Brachmans or Indian sages: and Strabo gives us a story very 
like the rest, with a dragon tagged to the tail of it ; which, he 
says, happened among the Oritae, See lib. xv. p. 1052, 1053. 
In short, the latter part of the story especially has no manner of 
probability in it ; and as Ptolemy himself gives us an account 
ao;jwidely diileren^ we may reasonably reject that of Curtius as 
fabulous, wherever he had his materials. Besides, Strabo ac- 
quaints us, " that it was very probable some skilful person show- 
ed the king this herb, and the fable was invented by those who 
had a mind to flatter him•'' See p. 1053, ed^ Casaub. 
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ρνβ our sentiments in. a separate treatise relating to 
ώβ affairs of India. 



CHAPTER XVir. 

While these things were in agitation, news arrived 
of the revolt of Miisicanus; wherefore Python the son 
of Agenor being dispatched with a sufficient force 
against him, he attacked the cities belonging to him, 
and demolished some of them, and erected castles 
and planted garrisons in others ; and having executed 
his orders, returned to the camp and fleet, carrying 
Masicanus along with him in chains. Alexander 
ordered him to be crucified in his own territories, 
and with him as many of the Brachmans as had insti- 
gated him to a revolt. At this time came the prince 
of the Pattalans * to meet him, and gave up himself and 
kingdom into his hands. (This realm the river Indus 
incloses in the form of the Greek letter Δ (deUa)^ and 
it is much larger than the Egyptian province of the 
same name.) Alexander restored him to his govern- 
ment, commanding him only to provide all neces- 
saries for his army when they arrived there. He then 
dispatched Craterus f , with Attalus's, Meleager's, and 

* I cannot perceive that Cartius ever takes notice of Patta1a> as 
an island made by the two branches of the river Indus; but he is 
seldom accurate in any thing, and remarkably defective in his 
geography every where. He says, lib. ix, cap. 8, 28, " that Mae- 
ris, king of the rathalians, had quitted his capital city^ and fled 
to the mountains." — ^That is true enough ; but he had met Alex- 
ander before, and promised to surrender himself and kingdom 
into his hands: but this was too much for Curtius to tell his 
readers, because he was in haste to acquaint them with the mar- 
vellous story of the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 

f Curtius never once mentions this circumstance, of Craterus 
being dispatched before the rest of the army with the invalids,* 
elephants, &€. notwithstanding which, when Alexander was in 
Gedrosia, lib. ix. cap. 10, 19, he tells us, *' he received a mes- 
sasre from Craterus, importing, that he had seized and put in cos- 
tody Ozines and Zariaspei, two Persian noblemen, who were 
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Antigeoe's troops, and some of the arcbers, until such 
of the auxiliaries and other Macedonian soldiers as 
were unfit for service, with orders that they should 
pass through the countries of the Arachoti and Drangi 
into Carmania, and thence into Macedonia ; and to 
him he gave the charge of the elephants. The rest 
of the army, except those forces which he bad on 
board his fieet, was commanded by Hephaestion. 
But Python, who led the equestrian archers and 
Agrians on the other side of the river opposite to 
Hephsstion, was ordered to draw colonies into the 
cities newly built ; and if the neighbouring Indiana 
attempted any innovation, to reduce them to obedi-» 
ence, and then to meet him and his forces at Pattakt• 
But when he had sailed three days down the river, he 
received intelligence that the prince of the Pattalans 
having gathered together a vast number of his sub- 
jects, bad abandoned bis country and fled into 
tho deserts, upon which Alexander made the more 
haste thither; and when he arrived there, he found 
the cities destitute of inhabitants, and even the fields 
of husbandmen ; wherefore, sending some of the 
light-armed troops of his army in pursuit, when they 
had taken some of them, he dispatched those forwards 
to the rest to invite them to return, declaring that 
they should enjoy the same freedom, both to inhabit 
their cities and to till their lands, as heretofore ; upon 
which invitation many of them returned. 

contriving a rebellion/'— It is certainly a prodigious fault in him, 
to acquaint us with the last circumstance, unless he had given us 
the former. His readers may, with good reason, ask him how 
Craterus came there, because the last time they heard from him 
he was in India. Craterus seems here to duck down in India, 
and pop up his head in Gedrosia ; like the British queen, who is 
said to have sunk at Charing-Cross and risen again at Queen- 
Hitlie. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

He then dispatched Hephiestion to build a fort * in 
the city, and sent several men into the neighbouring 
country, which was destitute of water, to dig wells, 
upd render it habitable ; but some of the Barbarians 
assaulting them on a sudden, slew a few of them, 
but were at last put to flight; and having lost many 
of their numbers, betook themselves to the desert. 
Alexander having notice of this insult of the Barba- 
rians, sent othor forces to join with the former and 
carry on the work with safety. Nigh Pattala the 
river Indus divides itself into two vast branches, both 
whereof carry the same name to the sea. Here he 
ordered a haven and convenient docks for ships to 
)t)e built ; and when all things succeeded to his wish, 
he resolved to sail down to the ocean, by that branch 
of the river on the right hand ; wherefore sending 
Leonnatus with a thousand horse, and about eight 
thousand heavy and light-armed foot, through the 
island Pattala, that they naight meet the fleet on the 
other side ; he, with some of his choicest and best 
sailing ships, namely the biremes and triremes, and 
some long galleys, began his course down the right 
branch of the river ; but as he had no pilot f who 

* We have not one word in Curtius of this fort or castle built 
to curb the Paltalans ; only in one place he seems to intimate in 
general (for he is exact innbthing materia)) that Alexander built 
many cities thereabouts {urbcs plerasque condidit), of which some 
of his commentators have imagined the Barce in Justin, lib. xii. 
cap. 19, to be one ; the Potana in Diodorus, another; and the 
l^Cylenopolis in Pliny, a third : but Tellier, with great reason, 
judges the copies of Curtius to be erroneous^ there, and that in- 
stead of urbes. plerasque it ought to be read urbes portusque. If this 
be allowed, he differs not mtich from Arrian. 

f Curtius acquaints us, that '' Alexander took some pilots on 
board at Pattala/' lib. ix. cap. 8, 30 ; <' but they making their 
escape, by reason of the carelessness of their guards j he senl in- 
to an i^landf situate almost in the middle of the channel of the 
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was acquainted with the channel (for the Indians 
thereabout had fled from their habitations), they were 
reduced to great straits ; for the wind blowing vehe- 
mently from the ocean, the next day, the river swell- 
ed, the waves raged, and his ships beat against each 
other, insomuch that some of them were shattered, 
and some of his triremes almost wholly dashed in 
pieces, so that they were with much difficulty drawn 
to the bank, and the men saved, who otherwise had 
been swallowed up by the waves. Other ships being 
then built, and some of the nimblest of the light-arm- 
ed soldiers sent up into the country, at a distance 
from the river they took some Indie^ns, whom they 
used as pilots all along that river ; but when they 
arrived at the place where it is full two hundred fur- 
longs wide, namely, at its mouth, the wind blowing 
hai^ from the sea, and the waves rising so high as to 
binder them from managing their oars, they again 
put into a certain bay, which their pilots showed 
them, for shelter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

While they continued in that station, an accident 
happened which astonished them, namely, the ebbing 
and flowing of the waters^^ like as in the great ocean, 

river, for more ; but the messengers returned without finding 
any/' Where this island is, or what was its name, he has not 
told us : some of his commentators, indeed, have supposed it iu 
have been the same with Arrian's Cillatas, but without any pro^ 
bability ; that being no more than one day's sail ftOm the ocean^ 
if so mucbi whereae this mentioned by Curtius was above four 
days' sail from the mouth of the river, as may easily be gathered 
from the circumstances of the story .-^The reunaining part of this 
chapter he has wholly omitted. 

* Curtius has spent no less than four long pages in describing 
the confusion, horror, and vast astonishment which AlexandeτΊB 
soldiers were in, when they first perceived the tide. But Mr. Le 
Clerc hat sufficiently assured us, in his Criticism prefixed to this 
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insomach that the ships were left upon dry ground; 
which Alexander and his friends having ne?er per- 
ceived before, were so much the niore surprised at. 
But what increased their astonishment was, that the 
tide returning a short while after, began to heave the 
ships up, so that those which stuck in the mud were 
gently raised and set afloat again, without receiving 
any damage ; but those which lay upon the sand were 
some of them swept away by the fury of the tide and 
dashed to pieces, and others driven against the bank 
and destroyed. These losses being however repaired, 
according as the time would allow, Alexander sent 
two long galleys before.tbe fleet towards the ocean, to 
view a certain island which they called Cillutas,* 
where, his pilots told him, be might go on shore be-, 
fore he entered the main ocean : and when they had 
assured him that it was a large island, and had com- 
modious harbours, besides plenty of fresh water, he 
commanded the rest of the fleet to put in there; but be 
himself with some choice ships proceeded further, to 
try if their passage out of the mouth of that river into 

work, that he has described it ten timee greater than iteither was, 
or possibly could be; and has given such strong reasons to con- 
vince OS of the truth of what he says» that it is impossible to 
read his arffuments, and not subscribe to hi• opinion. Arrian only 
describes the wonder of Alexander and his friends, or/:hief ofii• 
cers, who had never been eye-witnesses of the like before; though 
many of the Persians and other nations inhabiting the sea-coast» 
whom he had then on board his fleet and in his army» could not 
be strangers to it ; besides» the peasants which he tlien had on 
board his fleet» according to Curtius's own confession, could not 
know the river» and at the same time be ignorant of the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide. I forbear to take any notice of his rhe- 
torical rant of the ends of the world» the utmost limits of nature» 
&c. these having been sufficiently exploded already. 

* Plutarch calls this island Sciliustis, orPsiltucis. Curtius tells 
us there was an island» but he has neither told us the name there- 
of» nor pointed out the place whereabout it may be found ; so 
'admirable a faculty has that author of skalking behind general 
descriptions» and screening himself from censure» by concealing 
the names of towns» islands» &c. that it seems as if it were a wiso 
contrivance of his» on purpose to avoid being detected of errors. 
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the ocean was likely to be safe; and baidng passed 
about two hundred furlongs from the first island, he 
came within view of another, in the ocean. Then return* 
ing to the ^rstisland, in tlie river, and drawing up hh 
fleet under a promontory, he sacrificed to the gods,* 
as he had received orders froi» Hammon; and arri* 
ving at the other island, in the ocean,''the next day be 
prepared other victims, and sacrificed to other gods 
in a different manner, according to the directions 
which he said he had received from the oracle of 
Hammon. Then having passed the mouths of the 
river Indus, he launched forth into the vast ocean, to 
discover (as he pretiended) if any land lay beyond 
that island : but, in my opinion, it was only that he 
might boast of his sailing in the ocean beyond &e In<- 
dies. Having there sacrificed some bulls to Neptune, 
be threw them into the sea ; and having poured forth 
a libation and offered sacrifices, after giving thanks to 
the god, he threw the golden goblet and other vessels 
overboard, praying that the fleet, which he now re- 
solved to send under the command of Nearchus into 
the Persian Gulf, and thence up the mouths of tlie 
Euphrates and Tigris, might go safe. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Thex returning back to Pattala, he found the castle 
built, and Python with his forces there, having exe- 
cuted his orders. Wherefore, giving the charge of 
building a haven and docks for shipping to Hephse- 
stion (for he designed to leave part of his fleet at the 

• We have no more of this in Curtius, but only that " Alej^- 
ander» having now at length satisfied his desire, sacrificed to 
the gods of the sea, and the peculiar deities of the places, and 
then returned to his fleet/' See lib. ix. cap. 9, 27. — What this de- 
sire of his was, which could be so easily satisfied, I cannot gather 
from Curtias ; unless il be what he makes htm tell his soldiers, a 
little before, viz• lib. ix. cap. 9, 5, " That as the bounds of na- 
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city Pattala, where the Indus divides itself into two 
«treams), be with the rest proposed to sail down to the 
ocean by the other branch of the river^ to try Avhethei: 
the passage out to sea was safer or more easy that 
way. These two mouths of the river Indus are about 
eighteen hundred furlongs ''^ distant from each other, 
and so much is the extent of the island Pattala along 

ture were not further jofF than there, he should then see things 
unknown to any but the immortal gods/' — He had better 
hare waited with patience, till he had been a god himself, 
and then he might hare seen all these fine sights with half the 
trotible, 

* Strabo seems to tax Nearcbus, from whom Arrian takes these 
dimensions, with an error, in asserting that Pattala, or the Indian 
Delta, at the mouth of the rirer Indus, was bigger than the iSgyp- 
ttan Delta* at the mouth of the river Nile ; but he is sq far from 
proving the truth of what he asserts, that he proves the contrary. 
" Aristobulus,'' says he, lib. xv. p. 1026, " affirms, that the 
mouths of the river which make the basis of Pattala, are 1000 
stadia distant from each other, to which Nearchus adds 800 more. 
And Onesicritus asserts, that each side thereof ia 2000 stadia ia 
length, which is equal with the ^Egyptian Delta : But that,'' says 
Strabo, " is false, for the Egyptian Delta is 1200 or 1300 stadia 
every way." — I should be sorry to tax so great and so judicious 
έύ author .as Strabo with a mistake ; I rather think it some error 
in the numerals, which I shall leave to the critics to correct at 
leisure. Curtius has given u& little of the contents of this chap• 
ter worth notice; he only says, lib. is. cap. 10, 1, that " the fleet 
came to anchor near a salt lake, whose unknown nature deceived 
many who ventured to wash themselves in it, for ^.hjeir bodies 
grew all over scabby, and the disease was infectious, but it was 
cured at last with oil." — ^This I humbly submit to the decision of 
the College of Physicians.— However he proceeds : ** Then the 
king sending Leonnatus before, with a party to dig wells where- 
ever the army should march, he himself resolved to take up bis 
winter- quarters there till the next spring." — It is a wonder that 
Curtius should talk of winter-quarters almost under the tropic, 
the heats there being much more to be feared than the cold. 
Besides, he is mistaken every way, for Alexander began bis 
march directly, and Nearchus, the admiral or commander-in- 
chief of his fleet, was ordered to forbear to set sail, not till the 
spring, but, on the contrary, till the Etesian winds ceased, which 
tne inhabitants informed him happened annually about the setting 
of the. Pleiades (or the beginning of November), and that from 
that season to the winter solstice, or middle of December, was the 
best sailing along that coast. 
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the sea coast. When be bad sailed far down the 
left branch, and was now nigh the mouth thereof, be 
came to a certain lake, formed either by the river 
Sfyireading wide over a flat country, or by additional 
streams flowing in from the adjacent parts, and ma- 
king it appear like a bay in the sea. Abundance of 
sea«fish are found there, of a much larger site than 
our seas produce. Wherefore steering to a certain 
creek which his pilots directed him to, he left Leon<- 
natus there, with many of the soldiers and all the 
long galleys, but himself wilii some biremes and tri- 
remes, passed out at the mouth of the river, and sail- 
ed into the ocean also that way, and found that pas- 
sage much safer and easier than the other. Then 
gomg on shore with a party of horse, he travelled 
three days along the sea coast to view it, and try if he 
could find any bays or creeks to secure his fleet from 
storms. He also ordered many wells to be dug, to 
supply his navy with water; and returning to Pattala, 
dispatched a part of his army to help those who were 
employed in digging the wells along the coast, and 
orcfered them, when they had finished their work, to re- 
turn thither. He afterward took another voyage to 
the lake, where he commanded another haven to be 
made, with other places for the safety of ships, and 
leaving a garrison there, ordered that four months^ 
provisions should be got ready, and all other neces* 
saries, for the army on board. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The season of the year was then unfit for underta- 
king a voyage ; for the Etesian winds reigned, which 
blow not there, as with us, from the north, but from 
the south, and come ofl* the vast ocean. Besides, he 
was informed by those who knew the country, that 
those seas were safest for navigation from the beginning 
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of winter, which is from the setting of the Pleiades to 
the winter solstice. For at that time, while the coun- 
try is refreshed with great rains, gentle breezes of 
wind arise, extremely commodious for those who try 
the sea there, as well with oars as sails. Nearchus, 
the admiral of this fleet, lay waiting for this oppor- 
tunity to set sail. But Alexander, departing from 
Pattala, marched with a sufficient force to the river 
Arabius. Then, with the half of his targeteers and 
ardiers, and some of his troops of auxiliary horse and 
foot, besides one troop out of every regiment of 
horse, and all his equestrian archers, he turned to- 
wards the ocean. on his left hand, not only that he 
might cause more wells to be dug for the use of his 
fleet, which was to sail that way, but that he might 
inake a sudden attempt upon the Oritae (a nation of 
India who had long enjoyed their freedom) because 
they had made no oflfers of friendship eiuier to him- 
self or his army. The rest of the forces he committed 
to Hephaestion. The Orits, who were a free na- 
tion dwelling near the river Arabius, being neither 
strong enough to encounter him, nor willing to yield 
themselves subjects to him, no sooner perceived his 
approach than they retired to the deserts. Alex- 
aiMler having crossed the river, which was neither wide 
nor deep, marched through the greatest part of the 
desert that night, and came into a well-inhabited 
country betimes next morning. Then ordering his 
foot forces to follow him at leisure, he passed for- 
ward with his horse, which he divided into parties 
that they might take up the more space, and thus in- 
vaded the territories of the Oritse. Many of those 
who took up arms to oppose him were slain, and 
many were taken prisoners. Then coming to a small 
river, he there pitched his tents; but when Hepbtestion 
arrived with the rest of his forces, he penetrated fur- 
ther into the country; and coming to a certain vil- 
lage which served them instead of a capital city, and 
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was named Rambacta,'* he was pleased with its situa^ 
tioD ; and imagioiog that it would rise to a rich and 
populous city, if a colony were drawn thither, he cor»*• 
mitted the care thereof to Hepheestion. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Then, with half of his targeteers, and Agrians, eques- 
trian archers, and other troops of horse, he marched to 
the frontiers of the Gadrosi and Oritse, where he was 
informed there was a narrow pass, which the Gadrosi 
and Oritse had jointly seized, with a design of stopping 
his progress;, and there they were posted advan- 
tageously enough ; but as soon as they heard that be 
approached towards them, they abandoned their post 
and fled. However, the chiefs of the Oritae came to 
him there, and surrendered themselves and country in- 
to his hands. He thereupon commanded them to as- 
semble the people together, and order them to dis- 
perse and return home; which if they obeyed, no 
harm should befall them. And having deputed A- 
pollophanes their governor,^ he commanded Leonna- 

* CoTttus tells OS, lib. ix. cap. 10, 7, that be built a city there^ 
and peupled it with Arachosians. Freinshemius thinks this may 
be the same which Strabo calls Alexandria Ariaiia; and Steph- 
«nus, Alexandria Arachosia, because it was said to be peopled 
with Arachosians. " Among the Ontae/' says Pliay, lib. τϋ. cap. 9;, 
*' Rambacia, their chief village, has a haven, whose cammed ious- 
ness Alexandeif observing, built there a city, in the confines of 
the Arii; for Gedrosia, where the Oitae inhabit, is a part of the 
country of the Arians/' 

f I cannot find a syllable of all the contents of this chapter 
>n Curtius ; neither the deputing ApoUophaues governor of the 
Oritae, nor the leaving Leonnatus with a party, to see the city 
peopled, and wait for the anival of the fleet, though we have an 
account afterwards, in his History^ lib. ix. cap. 10, 19, that Leon* 
natus gained a victory over this people, when Akxander had 
inarched with his forces almost as far as the borders of Carmania. 
So that his readers may very well ask how Leonnatus came there. 
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tus, οηέ of his body-guards, with bis Agrians and 
archers, and part of the horse and foot forces, to 
tarry there till the fleet should sail round these 
coasts, and take care to see the dty well peopled) 
and the governor's orders obeyed. In the mean 
while, he with the rest of the army (for Hephaestion 
was returned with his forces) marched into the terri* 
tories of the Gadrosi, the greatest part of his way ly- 
ing through the desert. In this country, Aristobulus 
tells us, great numbers of myrrh-trees grow, much 
taller than any to be found elsewhere ; and tha,t the 
Phoenicians, who followed Alexander's army for the 
sake of merchandise, gathered the gum of that tree 
(for there was a vast quantity there, the branches be- 
ing large, and never any gathered from them before) 
in such prodigious plenty, as therewith to load many 
beasts of burthen. The country also produces roots 
of spikenard, whereof the Phcentcians gathered good 
store, and much of it was trampled under foot by 
the army, so that a prodigious perfume was thereby 
tliffused all round them, the air being filled there•* 
with. Many other sorts of trees are also seen there; 
tiie leaves of one kind whereof, he tells us, somewhat 
resemble those of laurel ; these trees grow chiefly in 
places where the tide flows among them, and where 
they are again left dry at low water ; nevertheless^ 
those which grow in low grounds, whence the sea 
does not leave them at the lowest ebb, stand uncor- 
rupted by the salt water : they rise to thirty cubits 
^ in height, and happened to be then in blossom. 
Their flower is white, and in shape like a violet, but 
much excelling it in s^veetness. There grows also a 
thorn there, as the same author assures us, which pro- 
duces shoots or stems with prickles, so strong and so 
thick set, that if a horseman should happen to be en• 

This is an omission which no regular historian ever will be ^ 
guilty of. That this country produces several precious aroma- 
tic», especially rayrrh and spikenard. See Pliny, StTabo,]\h. xv. 
&c. 
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tangled therewith, he would sooner be ptilled off from 
bis horse than freed from the stem : these thorns are 
said to catch fast hold of the down of hares as they 
endeavour to pass through, insomuch that they are 
taken as birds are with birdlime, or fish with hooks. 
However, these thorns are easily cut down, and be^ 
ing afterwards sawn in pieces, much juice issues 
from them, which is far richer than that of the fig-tree 
in the spring-time, though much more acid. 



CHAPTER ΧΧΠΙ. 

Thence, Alexander travelled through the country of 
the Gadrosi,* by a road very dangerous, and desti- 
tute of all the necessaries of life : but, above all, his 
forces were ready to die with thirst, on which account 
they were obliged to march most by night, and they 
were at a great distance from the sea. However, he 
determined to draw them down towards the sea- 
coast, to try if he could find any haven or creek, and 
also to provide some necessaries for his fleet ; for 
which reason he ordered pits or wells to be du^ 
markets to be appointed, and creeks sought for; but 
the whole coast of the Gadrosi w as entirely waste 
and uncultivated : nevertheless he dispatched Thoasf 

* Curtias has given ns but a short account of all the bardsbipe 
the army sufiered in this country, which he still continues to caU 
the country of the Oritse, and the inhabitants Indians.—! won- 
der how far he designs to extend India this way. — Besides, the 
account he has given is so loose and general, that scarce any 
parallel can be drawn between him and Arrian• His commenta^ 
tors have been weary of him long ago, and have almost all dropt 
him, which makes my present task much the heavier. However, 
as I have undertaken it, I am resolved to go through with it, and 
shall then leave my performance for the world to judge of, and 
the future commentators of Curtius to exercise their good-nature 
upon. 

t We have no account in Curtius of this Tboas, nor of anjr 
person dispatched with a party to the sea-coast* However, he 
gives us some glimmering light to shew us whereabouts be is » 
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the son of Mandrodorus, with a small party of horse, 
towards the sea, to try if he could possibly find any 
creek, or fresh water, or any thing necessary for the 
fleet. But when he returned, he brought word that 
he found some fishermen upon the coast, who lived in 
small huts, whose walls were composed of sea-shells 
piled upon each other, and the «roofs of fish-bones, 
the back- bones serving instead of rafters: he also 
added, that they had but little witer, and what they 
had was dugout of the sand, and very brackish : and 
when, after a long journey, he came into a part of 
the same country somewhat better inhabited and 
more fruitful, he gathered up as much corn as he 
could ; and having sealed it with his signet, ordered 
some horse-loads thereof to be carried to the sea- 
coast for the use of the fleet ; but, whilst he retired 
into a little cottage on the shore, the soldiers (regard- 
less of the strict charge he had laid upon them, and 
afterwards those appointed to guard it) breaking the 
seals, made use of it, dividing it among those of their 
own company who were most pinched with hpnger, 
which at that time was so grievous among them, tiiat 
rather than they should suffer certain death, they chose 
the more remote and uncertain one of dying for dis-i 
obeying the king's orders. However, Alexander hear- 
ing the story, and understanding the necessity which 
obliged them to act in that manner, freely pardoned 
them. Then passing through all the country, and 
gathering as much as could be procured, he ordered 
Cretheus the son of Callatianus to convey it to the 
sea-coast, for the use of the army on board. He 
moreover commanded the natives to bring him as 

for he says, lib. ix. cap. 10,9, " that the inhabitants nigh tht 
«ea-coast (whom he still calls Indians) let their nails grow with- 
out cutting them, and wear their hair shagged without combing; 
their huts they build with shells and other produce of the sea : 
they are clothed with the furs of wild beasts, and feed on fish 
dried in the sun, and sometimes on the larger sort, which the sea 
throws up upon their coast. 
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much corn as they could, ready ground ; as also β 
quantity of dates and cattle from the higher parts of 
the country, and assured them that he would satisfy 
them for their trouble. He likewise sent Telephus, 
one of his friends, to procure necessaries elsewhere, 
though he could afford him but a scanty allowance 
of ground corn for his Journey. 

I 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

He himself then marched forward to Pura, the capi- 
tal city of the Gadrosi, where he arrived the sixtieth 
day after his departure from the country of the Ori- 
tae. Many of the writers of Alexander's Life tell us, 
that all the hardships which his army endured in his 
expedition through Asia were not to be compared 
with those they underwent in that march. And 
Nearchus assures u^, that though he could not possi- 
bly be ignorant of the difficulties they must struggle 
with in such a country, yet nevertheless he was re- 
solved to go forwards. He tells us, the inhabitants 
informed him that no general * was ever able to 
conduct an army safe through these deserts ; that Se- 
miramis entering them with great numbers of men, 
in her flight from India, carried no more than twenty 
through, out of her wnole army : and that Cyrus the 
son of Cambyses, who also attempted to invade In- 

* Curtius is here, as be is every where else, full of romance; 
and if he sometimes stumbles upon truth by accident, he is sure 
in a little while to lose sight of it. He tells us, lib. ix. cap. 1(>, 
17, " that the king was not only grieved, but ashamed, for being 
the cause of so much mischief to his army." — That is not only 
contrary to Arrian, who has given us the story a thousand times 
more accurately than he, but also to Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1051, who 
assures us, that " Alexander having been informed that Semira- 
mis escaped through these deserts with only twenty, and Cyrus, 
with no more th^n seven, out of a whole army, had a mighty am- 
bition to lead his forces through them, that he might boast of 
being successful where they had miscarried." 
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dia, but miscarried, lost tlie greatest part of his forces 
in those dangerous wastes; himself and seven of his 
followers only escaping : That these i^tories being told 
to Alexander, were so far from damping his resolu- 
tions, that be wa^ thereupon the rather excited to at- 
tempt to Conduct his army through these parts, where 
both Cyrus and Semiramis had failed of success; to 
shew, that no country was unpassable by such sol- 
diers, led on by such a general. JFor these reasons, 
as also that he might be nigh the sea-coast to pro- 
vide necessaries for his fleet, he chose to return that 
way. However, the heats were so vehement, an4 
their want of water so much, that many of his men, 
and most of their beasts of burthen, died ; some by 
being smothered in the deep scorching sands, but the 
greatest part of thirst ; for they found many little tu^ 
tnulij or hillocks of sand, which they were obliged to 
ascend, and where no firm footing could be had, but 
they sunk deep into it, as they would into clay or new- 
fallen snow ; and their horses and mules were no less 
harassed and wearied out by the excessive heats and 
intolerable fatigues of such a march, than the men• 
ihe great distance of their resting-places was one 
occasion of the army's hardship ; for their want of 
water caused them oftentimes to continue their march 
much further than otherwise they would. If after 
they had travelled all night, they happened to find, 
some water in the morning, their miseries were a lit- 
tle abated ; but if they found none, and proceeded 
thus the next day, then the length of the march, with 
the excessive heats and raging thirst they endured, 
dispatched many of them.* 

• Strabo has given us almost the same account of all thesf 
hardships with Arrian \ and no wonder, for they copied from the 
same authors. However, he adds, " that, by reason of their ex- 
cessive want of water, they were forced to march 200, and at 
other times 400 stadia in a day ; nay, they even sometimes reach- 
ed 600, but their march was then continued all night/' See 
Straho, lib. χ v. p. 1051, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The soldiers then began to slay many beasts of bur- 
then for their own use ; for when provisions failed, 
they consulted together, and killed both horses and 
mules, and ate their flesh, and afterwards excused 
themselves by pretending that they died of heat or 
thirst, and there was none who took the pains to in- 
quire thoroughly into the aiFair: even Alexander 
himself, it is said, was not ignorant of it ; but as their 
necessities pleaded in their behalf, he deemed it pru- 
dence rather to conceal his knowledge thereof than to 
sέem to authorise it, by suffering tiie guilty persons 
to escape punishment. And now, to such straits 
were they reduced, that neither the sick, nor those 
who were weary with travel, could be drawn any fur- 
ther, partly for want of beasts^ and partly for want of 
carriages, which the soldiers themselves, because 
they could not easily drag them through the sands, 
broke in pieces. Many also broke their waggons 
before they began this march, through fear that they 
should be forced to leave the shorter and nearer 
path, and take that which was further about, only 
because it was more convenient for carriages. On 
this account many were left behind ; some by reason 
of sickness, some of heat* and weariness, and others 

* I cannot imagine how Curtius came to omit so fair an op- 
portunity of entertaining his readers with a florid description of 
the sun's heat^ and scorching sands here; unless it be because he 
had done it before, in a country nigh twenty degrees further 
north. But to pass that by, he tells us, lib. ix. cap. 10^ 11, 
" that the scarcity of provisions at first, and afterwards an ex* 
treme famine, caused them to slay their carrisge-beasts, not 
sparing so much as their horses ; so that for want of beasts of 
burthen they were forced to make a bonfire of abundance of 
their rich spoils/' — He then 'acquaints us, lib. ix. cap. 10, 13, 
'< that the famine was followed by a pestilence ; for the use of 
meatsof an unwholesome juice, added to the toils of their march 
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of thirst ; and none took care either to restore them 
to health again, or to help theai forwards ; for the 
army moved apace, and the whole was so much in 
danger that they were obliged to neglect the care of 
particular persons. If any chanced to fall asleep, 
by reason of the vast fatigues of a hard night's march, 
when they^awaked, if they had strength, they follow- 
ed the army by the track of their foot-steps ; though- 
few of them ever canie up with it, the far greater part 
sinking into the sands, like sailors into the ocean, and 
so perishing. Another accident also happened which 
equally affected man and beast; for the Gadrosian 
country, like the Indies, is subject to rains while 
the Etesian winds blow; but these rains fall not in 
the plains but among the mountains, where the 
clouds, not reaching their tops, are, as it were, pent 
up by the winds, and dissolved into showers. When 
the army therefore encamped nigh a small brook 
for the sake of the water, the same j about the second 
watch of the night (being swelled with sudden rains, 
which none of them perceived) poured down such a 
dreadful inundation,* that many women and children 
who followed the camp, with the royal furniture, and 

and the trouble of their minds, had bred such a raging distem- 
per among them^ that they could neither rest nor proceed, with- 
out the loss oF many of their numbers : if they rested, the fa- 
mine, and if they travelled, the pestilence attacked them.''-^ 
Whether the eating of camels or horse-ilesh will cause an epide- 
mical disease, 1 leave to the decision of the College. The most 
mysterious part of the whole paragraph is, that the famine should 
be so much the more dreadful when they rested, than when they 
travelled ; for he has already assured us, that the country afibrd- 
ed them not one morsel, nor could they have any thing but what 
Ihey carried with them. — I always thought that travelling had 
got people a stomach, and have often heard oF lying in bed till 
noon to save a breakfast. 

* This would have been an excellent theme for a rhetorician 
to have descanted upon ; but Curtius has not said one word about 
it. Strabo has told us the vt ry same story with Arrian, and al- 
most in the same words, for which reason I shall forbear inserting 
his description, to avoid repetition, and only refer my reader to 
his Geography, lib. xv. p. 1052. 

VOL. II. I 
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tli€ baggage mules which were left alive, were swept 
away. Nay, so furious was the deluge, that the sol- 
diers were hardly able to save themselves, many of 
them losing their arms, and some few their lives ; 
many also, who had long endured the utmost extremi- 
ties of heat and thirst, finding plenty of water at their 
first coming here, drank to excess, and died. And 
hence it was, that Alexander would never after that 
time suffer them to encamp near a torrent, but at 
the distance of twenty furlongs at least, to hinder bis 
men from rushing too violently forwards, and drink- 
ing too large draughts, to their own destruction ; be 
also took care, that those who came first should not 
run into the water with their feet, and thereby render 
it unwholesome to the rest of the army• 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Whil£ the army laboured under the most dreadful 
inconveniences of heat and thirst in this desert, Alex- 
ander performed one gallant act, which I can by no 
means pass over in silence, though some authors af- 
firm it was not done here, but in the deserts of Para- 
pamisus. As the forces continued their%narch through 
these sands, which reflected the burning rays of the 
sun upon them, it was necessary that they should 
send out parties daily to seek for water ; the king, 
though ready to faint away with thirst, marched on 
foot at the head of his troops, that his officers and sol- 
diers (as is usual in such cases) might the more pa- 
tiently endure those hardships which their general 
shared in common with them.^ In the mean while, 

* Curtius has giyen us this same story, as happening m the 
deserts of Sogdia, lib.YU. cap. 5, 3 ; and his whole relation thereof 
would be entertaining enough, were not the scene unskilfully 
laid ; for that the sUn should scorch so much, in a country «o 
distant from the tropic, where its rays fall so obli^aelyi is incredi^ 



some light-armed soldiers, who were diepattbed to 
iearch for water, found a small quantity not far from 
the army, in the channel of a brook almost dried up, 
but it was very muddy : houever, they drew it up, 
and bringing it in a shield,' presented it to the king 
as a choice gift. He received it ; and returning due 
thanks to those who brought it, poured it immediate- 
ly upon the grmmd, in presence of the army. This 
action of bis encouraged the soldiers, as much as if 
every man had drank a share of that water which be 
refused to taste ; and his extraordinary self-denial is 
no less praise-worthy than the noble example he 
shovfied of a wise and consummate general. An-^ 
other accident happened here,* which, if it bad not 
been speedily remedied, might have occasioned the 
loss of the* whole army ; for the sands being moved 
to and fro by the winds, and all the ^surface reduced 
to a level, their guides themselves were at a loss how to 
conduct the army any further; for no sign of any track 
appeared to point oat the path ; nor was there so much 
as a tree, nor a shrub, nor any certain hulock, to be 
seen to direct them ; besides, they were uciacquainted 
with the manner of (^serving Che motions of the sun 
by dayand t&e stars by night, to regulate their 'march, 
as mariners a/t sea do their course by the two Bears; 
the Piboeniciarfei)y the Lesser, but most other natioM 
by tlie Greater. In this difficulty Alexander was 

ble. However, as he alwayg covets rather to tell strange stories 
than true ones, he imagiiied it might go down well enough with 
the. generality of his reader•. 

* This circviins^anqe neither Cortios nor Strabo has given us^ 
Plutarch adds, p. AO, " that of 120,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
Aiexaader scarce hroagbt batck a fourth part out of India ; dia• 
eases, iU diei, and famine* k^o so much diminj^d their num•' 
b^rjij/V;— But then it oiust he understood, that not above a third 
part ^f these forces, perbape, accompanied Alexander thrcHiffb 
these deserts, a large .detachuiept having heen sent through tb« 
cot^utry of the Drai^gae .god Arachoaians, under the conduct ^ 
Craterus; and grefit numbers betpg pqjt q|i !b9»rd lyhe )ltee^ !ψ 
$βϊ\ i^to Persia wjf h NoarcliHS• 

I3 
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forced to proceed as chance directed hiai. How- 
ever, be ordered his army to turn to the left, and 
himself, with a few choice horse, went before to point 
out the road; but their horses, quite spent with heat, 
were most of them left behind ; insomuch that only 
he, with five of his followers, passed tlirough the 
sands to the sea-shore safe on horseback. However, 
on their arrival there, they dug nigh the coast, and 
found plenty of water sweet and clear ; whereupon he 
ordered the army thither ; and after that travelled 
seven days along the sea-coast, and always found 
plenty of water. . Then his guides assuring him they 
knew the way again, they left the feea, and led the 
army into the iniand parts again. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

As soon as Alexander arrived at the capital city of 
the Gadrosi, he allowed his soldiers some rest. He 
then deposed Apollophanes,* because he had taken 
no care to observe what was ordered him, and Thoas 
was deputed to govern in his stead ; but he dying 
soon after, Sibyrtius was appointed to succeed him. 
He was first made governor of Carmania, but that 
being' given to TIepolemus the son of^Py thophanes, 
he was promoted to the government of the Aracbotti 
and Gadrosi. And now the king was upon his march 
for Carmania, when he received news that Philip f 

* From Alexander's entrance into the territories of the Gadrosi 
to his arrival at their capital city, Strabo tells os, p. 1053, was 
sixty days. Curtius affirms^ lib. ix. cap. 10, 20, '' that Menon 
bein^ dead, Sibyrtius was appointed to succeed him in the go- 
vernment of Gadrosia." — An £nglish historian might as well say, 
that Qween Elizabeth dying. Queen Anne mounted the throne. 
The truth is, Menon dying, Apollophanes was ordered his suc- 
cessor, hl•' being deposed for mal• administration, Thoas was de- 
pured in his place, and he living but a short while, the government 
Was then bestowed upon Sibyrtius. 

t This was Philip the son of Machates^ who» as Arrian hat 
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(whom be had constituted his lieutenant in India) was 
basely murdered by the mercenary soldiers ; but that 
the murderers were most of them seized, and put to 
death by the Macedonians who were Philip's guards, 
partly in the fact and partly afterwards. He then 
dispatched orders to Eudemus and Taxiles, by letters, 
that they should take care of the administration of 
affairs in that province for a while, {ill he could send 
a deputy thither. When he entered Carmania, Cra- 
terus * came to him with the rest of his forces and 
the elephants, and brought Ordones with him, whom 
he seized because he had attempted to revolt. At 
the same time arrived Stasanor governor of the Aril 
and Drangae, and Pharismanes the son of Phrata- 
phernes, governor of Parthia and Hyrcania. Olean- 
der f also, with Sitalces and Heracon, captains of 
the forces which were left with Parmenio in Media, 
waited upon him there, with a great part of the army 

told usjib. V. cap. 8, was coiislituted governor of these provinces ; 
80 that Raderas is mistaken, in supposing him to be the son of 
Balacrus» who commanded the Thessalian cavalry at the battle of 
Arbela. 

* This has been taken notice of already. Curtius told us, that 
" Craterus dispatched a messenger to acquaint Alexander that he 
had seized Ozines and Zariaspes, two noble Persians who had 
atteinpted to rai8# an insurrection, and secured them/' — ^Who thit 
Zariaspes was is not known, his name occurring no where else. 
Ozines is called Ordones by Arrian ; but what Curtius is chiefly 
blameable for in this place is, because he has neither acquainted 
us where those two noble Persians were taken, nor where Craterus 
met Alexander with his forces : and this not only Arrian, but also 
Strabo has done ; for he says, that " Craterus departing from the 
river Hydaspes, marched through the countries of the Arachoti 
and Drangae» into Carmania," lib. xv. p. 1051. 

t Curtius ushers in his tenth book with this story ; " Then came 
Cleander, Sitalces, Heracou, and Agathon, who had executed the 
king's commands upon Parmenio.*' — Who this Agathon was, is 
not known. Arrian mentions no such person as any ways con- 
cerned in that fact. Curtius, indeed, tells us of one Agathon, 
who, he says, was made governor of Babylon; but tbis cannot be 
the same. The circumstance of Heracon's escaping punishment 
at that time, and being afterwards apprehended and accused by 
tbe Susians, he has not so much as touched upon. 
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Udder tbetr command. Gleander and Sitalces were 
accused by the Medians, as well as by tbe army, of 
spoiling their temples, removing their ancient orna- 
ments, and committing many other acts of avarice^ 
lus^ and cruelty among them ; and tbe crimes laid to 
their charge being fully proved against them, they 
were ordered to be put to death, that other governors, 
or presidents, or lieutenants who should succjeed 
them, might be deterred from treading in their foot* 
steps, for fear of meeting with their punishment; ain) 
such exemplary pieces of justice was one great mean^ 
of continuing the nations under Alexander's com* 
and firm in their allegiance, whether they were 
subdued by force of arms or yielded voluntarily, 
notwithstanding they were so hiany, and lay so re- 
mote from one another : for he would never suffer 
any governor of a province to injure tlie people com- 
mitted to his care. Heracon, at that time, baffled 
his accusers ; but being soon after seized by the Su- 
sians, and accused of demolishing a temple of theirs, 
he also suffered death, Stasanor and Phratapherne§ • 
brought vast numbers of camels and beasts of bur- 
then to the king : for when they heard that he had 
led his army through the country of the Gadrosi, they 

* " The king,** saye Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 10, 17, •' being 
grieved and ashamed at hie being the cause or so great a morta» 
lity, dispatched messengers presently away to Phrataphernes go- 
vernor of Parthia, to send him some camels laden μϊϊϊϊ provisions 
ready drest." — Had Curtius rightly considered the vast distance 
between ParthiaandGadrosia^or Carmania, he would easily have 
found that beef or mutton, boiled or roasted, in the former pro- 
vince, would be so far from coming piping-hot into the other, 
that it would not be fit even for a Frenchman to eat. Arrian, 
with more judgment, tells us only, that they brought him great 
numbers of camels and beasts of burthen. HoweTer, they might 
perhaps bring him beasts for slaughter alive; but I cannot sup- 
pose the Macedonians so sharp-set, but they would rather stay the 
dressing, of their victuals, than choose to have them brought 
ready drest, in panniers, out of Parthia. But the mischief of all 
is, Alexander was then in Carmania, a plentiful country» and had 
no reason to send fgr provisions elsewhere. 
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easily imagined he would meet with all the inconve- 
niencies and hardships imaginable, for which reason 
they brought him that supply ; and indeed both they 
and the beasts arrived very seasonably. He then 
divided the beasts and camels, partly among the go- 
vernors, and partly among the troops, centuries, and 
cohorts, as their number would allow, or the others' 
occasions required. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Some authors tell us (but with no great probability 
of truth) that Alexander, lying extended with his 
friends upon two chariots chained «together, and hav- 
ing their ears entertained with the most delicious 
music, led his army through Carmania, the soldiers 
following him with dances and garlands ; and that the 
Carmanians prepared all things for so pompous a 
procession through their territories* They also add» 
that this was done in emulation of the ancient Bac- 
chanals of Dionysius ;* for the story goes, that Bac- 
chus having conquered India, passed through the 
greatest part of Asia in this manner, and on that 
account obtained the name of Triumphtds; and that 
warlike pomps or processions have, ever since that 
time, been called triumphs* But as neither Ptolemy, 
nor Aristobulus, nor any grave and judicious author 
has mentioned this, let it suffice that it is not here 
told as any nays credible ; for Aristobulus gives us a 
quite different account of the matter, namely, that 
Alexander having got safe into Carmania, gave thanks, 
and offered sacrifices to the gods for his victories in 

* Curlias has made a vast long story of thi% lib. ix. cap. 10, 
24•, and paints it forth, like an orator, in the most glaring colonrs. 
Plutarch» p. 41, and Oiodoras, p. 573, also take notice of it,* to 
any of which authors my reader may easily have recoufse for ail 
the circumstances relating to it• 
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India, and ^he preservation of his army in the coun- 
try of the Gadrosi; and tells us, that he also exhibited 
gymnick and musical sports, as usual. He then ap- 
pointed Peucestas * to be one of his body-guards, for 
he designed to bestow the government of Persia upon 
him ; and honoured him with this in the mean time, 
as a testimony of his favour, for his eminent service 
among the Malli. The number of his body-guards 
were then seven, Leonnatus the son of Antseus, He- 
phaestion the son of Amyntor, Lysimachus the son of 
Agathocles, Aristonus the son of Pisasus; these were 
Pellceans: Perdiceas the son of Orontes the Orestian, 
and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and Pytlion the son 
of Crateas, £ordeans; but an eighth was then added, 
namely, Peucestas, who saved Alexander's life by 
defending him with his shield. About this time Ne- 
archus, commander in chief or admiral of the royal 
navy, having sailed along the coast of the Oritae, 
Gadrosi, md Ichthyophagi, arrived at the habitable 
part of the Carmanian shore ; and coming to the king, 
related whatever had hiippened to him, and what he 
saw worthy of observation in that voyage through the 
foreign ocean. Hereupon he was immediately sent 
back to the fleet, with orders to sail to the Susian 
shores, and the mouth of the Tigris. But how he 
performed this voyage from the river Indus to the 
Persian Gulf and theanouth of the Tigris, I shall 
relate in a separate tract, from Nearchus himself, 
w^hose Greek journal thereof is still extant, and shall 
annex it to this History, if life allows me time and 
opportunity to finish it. Alexander then dispatched 
away Hephaestion, with the greatest part of his army, 
and the elephants and beasts of burthen, along the 
sea-coast, from Carmania into Persia; because, as 
he was to make that journey in the winter season, the 

* Some of the contents of the remaining part of this chapter 
are just hinted at by Curtius; but the observations thereupon I 
shall reserve for the Indian History. 
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sea-coast of that country was not only the mildest, 
but the fleet abounded in all things necessary for the 
army^on board. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

He then, with his best and most expeditious light- 
artned foot, his auxiliary horse, and some part of his 
archers, marched towards Pasargadas, a city in Per- 
sia, having before sent Stasanor back to his own pro* 
vince. When he arrived on the confines of Persia, he 
found not Phrasaortes * his lieutenant executing his 
ofBce (for he died while Alexander was employed in 
his Indian wars), but Orsines acted in his stead ; not 
by any especial order, but because he deemed it not 
unworthy of Alexander, that a Persian should under- 
take the administration, since none besides were at 
that time capable of managing it. Atropates governor 
of Media came to meet the king there, and brought 
with him Baryaxes tlie Mede f (who had put the 
royal tiara upon his head, and presumed to style him- 
self king of Media and Persia), and with him all his 
adherents, who had endeavoured to revolt, whom 
Alexander caused to be put to death. He was 
strangely disturbed in mind when he came to under^ 
stand what havoc• had been made of the tomb of 

* This Phrasaortes is mentioned, as being deputed governor of 
Persia by Alexander, lib. iii cap. 18 ; but he dying, Orsines took 
upon himself the administration of affairs. Curtius takes no no- 
tice of Phrasa(3rtes, and gives Orsines a character rastly different 
from that which Arrian has allowed him, the great<»st part where- 
of is proved to be false by Mr. Le Clerc, in the Criticism preBxed 
to this work. 

f Some commentators have fancied this Baryaxei the Mede, 
who was brought to Alexander by Atropates, to be the same whom 
Cartius mentions by the name of Zariaspes the Persian, who, he 
says, was brought by Craterus, lib. ix. cap. 10, 19. Their stories 
bear some faint resemblance to each other; and it is no new 
thing in him to confound persons, places, and times, because he 
studied eloquence more than accuracy. 
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CyruS)^ which, Aristobulus telU us, he found rifled 
and broke in pieces. This tomb was placed in the 
royal gardens at Pasargadce, and round it was 
planted a grove of all kind of trees: the place also 
was well watered, and the surface of the earth all 
round clothed with a beautiful verdure. The basis 
thereof consisted of one large stone of a quadrangular 

* The whole story of Cyrus's tomb here is copied from Aristo• 
bulus, who was not only an eye-witness thereof, but was ordered 
to repair it, after it was plundered and almost demolished. Pla^ 
tarcn, p. 42, gires us an abridgment of some part thereof; and 
Strabo, p. lO&l and 1062> has related the whole, conformable to 
Arrian. So that there is no doubt but Curtius's narrative is a 
fiction. However, I shall give it my readers as follows : '* Alex- 
ander/' says he, lib. x. cap. 1, 30, " had commanded Cyrus's 
tomb to be opened, intending to perform some ceremonies in 
honour to his memory, as was pretended, but in reality to search 
for hid treasures; for it was reported all over Persia, that a vast 
Quantity of gold and silver was piled up there; but he found no- 
thing but a rotten shield, two Scythian bows, and a rusty scimi- 
tar. However, Alexander caused a crown of gold to be placed 
upon the coffin, and the cloak which be was wont to wear to be 
spread over it; and was astonished to think that so great a mo- 
narch, and withal so rich, should have no more cost bestowed 
upon the interment, than one of his ordinary subjectsi."— Then 
follows the accusation of Bagoas the eunuch, against Orsines, 
which has been before proved inconsistent with truth and rea*- 
son, and so indeed is the whole story : for, in the first place, 
Alexander did not command Cyrus's tomb to be openea, but 
some thieves had broken it open and rifled it (whilst he was in 
India), carrying away all they could possibly remove. Plutarch, 
p. 42, tells us, be put Polymachus to death for this, though he 
was a man of quality and a native of Pella. Strabo affirms, that it 
was not done by the governor, but by a parcel of robbers, p. 1062. 
And Arrian assures us, that though the Magi were seized and 
examined with the utmost strictness concerning that aifair, no- 
thing was found out Secondly, whereas he says ** nothing was 
found in the tomb but a rotten shield, ^c."— -This must he false, 
for both Arrian and Strabo tell us the contrary ; so that Alex- 
ander could not be seized with so much astonishment, to think of 
the meanness of his interment ; for, by the remains of what he 
then saw, he might easily form a judgment of what had once 
been there. Besides, Alexander bad either seen it himself be- 
fore, or at least Aristobulus had, and undoubtedly gave him a 
description thereof. Aristobulus was then ordered to see it re- 
paired, exactly as it wa& at first. 
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form. Above was a small edifice, with an arched 
roof of stone, and a door or entrance so very narrow 
that the slenderest mati could scarce pass through. 
Within this edifice was the golden coffin, wherein the 
body of Cyrus was preserv^, as also the bed, whose 
sopportere wen» of massy gold, curiously wrought ; 
the covering thereof was of Babylonian tapestry, the 
carpets uncforneath of the finest wrought purple ; the 
cloak and other ix>yal robes were of JBabylonian, but 
bit drawers of M^ian, worktnansiiip. Tiieh* colour 
was chiefly })UF|ile ; but some of them were of varioua 
dyes. The chain round his neck; bis bracelets» his 
ear*rings, and bis sword, were all of gold, adorned 
with precious stones. A costly table was also placed 
there, and a b^d, whereon lay the coffin which con- 
tained the king's body. There was also, within the 
enclosure, nigh ttie ascent to the tomb, a small house 
built for the Magi, who had the keeping of the tomb : 
that charge was conferred on them by Cambyses the 
son of Cyrus, and descended from tlie fathers to their 
children. They had a sheep allowed every day for 
their maintenance, with a certain quantity of wine 
and * flour ; and a horse was sent them once every 
month, to sacrifice to Cyrus. The inscription,* 
which was wrote in the Persian language, was to 
this purpose : Ο mortal^ I am Cyrus the son of* 
Cxi^BYaESy founda* of the Persian monarchy^ and 
iooereign of Asia; grudge me not therefore this 
monument. 

* Plntarch^ in hie Life of Alexander, has given us this inscrip- 
tion somewhat fuller : he says it was written in the Persian lan- 
guage 5 but Alexander commanded this to be carved in Greek, 
below the other: Ο mem, whoever thou art, or whencesoever thou 
^•mest (for I know thou wilt cotne ), I ωη Cyhus, founder qf the 
Persian monarchf ; enoy me not thertfare the small portion qf earth 
wherein mf bodjf lies enclosed. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Alexander bad had a vast ambition of seeing tbis 
monument, from tbe moment he became lord of the 
Persian monarchy ; but at his coming there, he found 
all gone, except the bed and coffin : nay, they had not 
even spared the royal body ; for the cover of the cof- 
fin was torn off and taken away, and the body cast 
forth ; they had attempted also to carry off the coffin, 
and had accordingly battered and bruised it much, by 
endeavouring to break it in pieces, for the more easy 
conveyance ; but not being able to conipass their 
designs, they were forced to leave it. Aristobulus 
assures us, that he was appointed by Alexander to 
see this monument restored; that the parts of the 
royal body which still remained, should be again laid 
in the coffin, and a new cover be made ; that whatever 
was broke, should be made whole ; that the bed 
should be adorned with crowns and other ornaments, 
like those which had been taken away, the same both 
as to number, form, and value ; and that the entrance 
into the little edifice should be walled up with stone, 
and the royal signet applied thereto. After this, 
Alexander seized the Magi, and examined them 
strictly concerning the authors of this villany ; but 
they would neither confess any thing of themselves 
nor others ; and there being no proof against them, 
they were acquitted. He then returned to the royal 
palace of the Persian monarchs, which he had before 
laid in ashes ; which act of his I can neither commend, 
nor did he himself approve it at his return. Then 
many crimes were brought against Orsines,* who had 

* It is a great pity, that the character which Curtius has given 
this Orsines is not just, and that the crimes laid to his charge 
cannot be imputed only as malicious accusations of Bagoas the 
eunuch ; but the contrary appears here from Arrian's narration, 
and is much more probable. 
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assumed the administration of affairs in Persia, after 
the decease of Phrasaortes the governor ; as his spoil- 
ing their temples, defacing the royal monuments, and 
putting many of the Persians unjustly to death ; where- 
upon he was ordered to be crucified. After this, 
Peucestas,* one of his body-guards (for his singular 
merit in many instances, but especially for preserving 
his life among the MaHf, with the hazard of his own), 
was made governor of Persia. He was a man who 
conformed himself to the customs of that nation ; and, 
in order to endear himself to them the more, no 
sooner entered upon his government, than he arrayed 
himself in the Median habit, learned the Persian lan- 
guage, and was the only ohe among the Macedonians 
who showed an exact conformity to them in all re- 
spects ; and this demeanour of his not only gained 
him Alexander's applause, but the Persians gladly 
received him, because he seemed to prefer their habits 
and memners to those of his own country. 

* This advancement of Peucestas to the government of Persia, 
and making him one of his body-guards, is not taken notice of 
by Cartias, unless perhaps it might have been in the chasnH 
which presently follows. However, he has obliged us with an 
extraordinary piece of news from Caenus, lib. x. cap. 1, 45, con- 
cerning the posture of affairs in Greece. — This, his commentators 
have been justly startled at, because Caenus was long before that 
time dead in India, according to his own account, lib. is. cap. 
S, 20, upon which, some were for transplanting the paragraph, 
and fixing it elsewhere ; but Freinshemius, finding that would not 
do> has devised a much better, viz. by expunging the name, and 
the Delphini editor has followed his advice. However, perhaps 
Curtius was of the opinion with the present race of negro-slaves 
in the West-Indies, that when a person dies abroad, he goes home 
into his own country. 
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CHAPTER I. 

M^Hiht, Alexander tarried at Pasargadae and Perse- 
polis, be began to entertain a strange desire of sailing 
down the Euphrates and Tigris into the Persian Sea, 
and of observing their mouths, in the same manner 
as he had already observed those of the river Indus. 
Some authors * tell us, he also designed to sail along 

* " Alexaoder" says Curtias, jib. x. cap. 1, 17, " began to 
entertain vast designs, intending first to conqner all the sea-coast 
of the Eastern world, and then to pass from Syria into Africa,' to 
be revenged upon the Carthaginians. PfOm thence he was to 
march through the deserts of NuiHidia, and eail to Oades ; fdr 
l^re it was reported thatHercoies had -fixed his pillars. Then 
he proposed to march through Spain, and passring ov^fr the Alps 
ihto Italy, take the nearest way to Epirus ; and accordingly «he 
ifsued out orders to his deputies in Meeopotanila, to cot down 
wood in Ltbanus, and convey it io Thapeaotts, a city <in 'Syria, to 
build therewith vast ships, all septlremes, and from thence con- 
vey them down the stream to Baby Ion .** — ^Thts be Touches for 
' truth ; but I much doubt it, for several reasons : First, How could 
he propose to convey his fleet from the Red Sea into the Medi- 
terranean, no passage being then found out ? Secondly, As Oba- 
nos is in Syria, he ought to have sent orders to his deputies there, 
and not to those in Mesopotamia, to cut down timber for hie 
navyi Thirdly, If he really designed to convey his fleet out of 
the Red Sea, or Persian Gulf, into the Mediterranean, it had been ' 
much more proper, instead of building ships at Thapsacus, and 
conveying them to Babylon, to have conveyed his whole fleet 
from Babylon to Thapsacus, and thence by carfiages over-land 
to Tripolis, or Sidon, or some other port in the Mediterranean. 
This had been practicable ; but Curtius was ignorant of the sitoa• 
tion of the country, and has therefore made Alexander give very 
foolish orders. 
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the Arabian and .^hiopian coast, as also to Libya 
and Numidia, and beyond Mount Atlas, even to 
Gades, and our Sea ; and that when he bad subdued 
Africa and reduced Carthage, he imagined he migbt 
justly be styled King of the World, when the Persian 
and Medkn monarchs, who held but a small and in• 
considerable part, entitled themselves Lords of Asia. 
Others say, that his ambition prompted him to sail 
through the Euxine Sea, against the Scythians dwell- 
ing near the Palus Maeotis ; and others, that he pro- 
posed to coast round Sicily, by the promontory lapy- 
gium ; for then it was that the Roman name began to 
spread far and wide, and ga\e him much umbrage. 
Thus are authors divided in their opinions concern- 
ing his ambitious designs. As for my part, I can 
neither tell for certain what he designed, nor care 
much to proceed to guess-work ; only this, I think, I 
may affirm, that he entertained no mean nor trifling 
ideas, and that what part of the earth soever he bad 
proceeded to conquer, he would never have beeh 
satisfied, even though he had joined £urope to Asia, 
and the British Islands to Europe, but would always 
kave been roving after some places more remote from 
human knowledge ; and if be could have found no 
other foe to have encountered, his own mind would 
bave kepf him in a continual state of warfare. And 
on this account I cannot forbear giving α due praise 
to some of the Indian sages, ''^ who, as they were 

. * We have not a word of these Indian sages in Cartius, thoagh 
perhaps his aeenuot of them, if erer he wrote any, might haye 
perished in <Mie of the chasms of his tenth book. Plotarch, p. S9, 
tells us, that " Alexander took ten of them prisoners, who had 
been the most active in persuading Sabbas to rebel, and put seve- 
ral difficult questions to them ; letting them know, at the same 
time, that those whose answers were not to the purpose, should be 
put to death; and he appointed the eldest of them to be judge/' 
The questions, with their answers, he gives us ; but they are too 
long for my present design, for which reason I shall refer my 
readers for satisfaction to bis Life of Alexander. They were 
called Gymnoaophists by the Greeks, because they went .naked. 
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\ralking in the meads, whire they were wont to medi- 
tate, being seized and carried before him and bis 
army, only stamped upon the ground with their feet ; 
and when the king, by his interpreter, inquired the 
reason thereof, he received an answer to this effect : 
-" Every man, Ο Alexander, possesses as much earth 
as we now tread upon ; and thou art a man no way 
different from others, but m making a greater stir, in 
being more restless, and in creating more trouble 
-both to thyself and others, by roving so far from thy 
native soil : but in a short time thou shalt die, and 
then shalt thou possess no more space than will serve 
thy body for burial." 



CHAPTER IL 

Alexander praised the reflections of these sages^ 
and owned their observations to be just ; yet, never- 
theless, he ceased not to act contrary to their advice. 
He is also said to have admired Diogenes * the Sino- 
pean, whom he found on the Corinthian isthmus, 
basking himself in the sun ; and when he (with a band 
of targeteers and auxiliary foot, his attendants) drew 
near, and asked him if he wanted any thing ? the 
Cynic answered, " Nothing, but only that he and 
his train would retire a little out of his sun-shine." 
By both these instances we may plainly perceive, 
that Alexander showed no aversion to the wise ad- 
monitions of philosophers, only his insatiable thirst 
of glory hurried him away after other pursuits. When 
he arrived at the city Taxila, and saw that sect of 
Indians who went naked^ he was surprised at their 

* Plutarch, p. 8, gives us this story at length, much to the 
same purpose ; only he adds, that ** Alexander was so afiected 
with his answer, and surprised at the greatness of his soul, that, as 
he went away, be told his followers, who were laughing at the 
morosenebs of the Cynic, That if he were not Alexander^ he would 
rather choose to be Diogenes than any other man." 
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extraordinary patience in enduring hardships, and 
desirous that one of their number would accompany 
him : but the eldest and most venerable among them, 
Dandamis * by name, whose dictates ^the rest obey- 
ed, made answer, ^^Tbat he would neither. accom- 
pany him himself, nor .suffer any of his followers so 
to do : that he was Jove's son, as well as Alexander : 
that he wanted nothing from him, being content 
with what be already enjoyed;" And also added, 
'' That he and his soldiers, who had roved over So 
many lands and seas, seemed to have no real benefit 
thereby, nor to fix any bounds to their excessive 
toils : he said he had nothing to request, which was 
in another's power to bestow, and should be no ways 
concerned, if what he already had should be taken 
from him ; for the climate of that country would 
always afford fruits in their seasons, sufficient for his 
sustenance ; and whenever he died, he should without 
reluctancy part with his body as a disagreeable com• 
panion." When Alexander heard this, be would not 
force him to follow him ; but he prevailed upon Cala- 
nus,! one of their number, whom Megasthenes for that 
reason condemns of inconstancy, and the rest of the 
sages accused of folly, for Reaving the felicity which 
they thought themselves possessed of, and acknow- 
ledging any other god except the Supreme Being. 

* Plutarch^ p. 40, acquaints us, that " Dandamis, hearing 
Onesicritos talk of Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenes, told him, 
he thought them men of great parts, and to have erred in nothing 
so much as in being too partial for the laws and constitutions of 
their country : though others say, he only asked him the reason 
why Alexander undertook so long a voyage into these parts/' — 
This last seems a little'to correspond wi^ what we have in Ar- 
rian. Strabo, lib« %v. p. 104•3, in his account thereof, differs not 
much from Plutarch } only he calls him Mandanis. 

t Plutarch assures us, that when Onesicritus was sent by Alex- 
ander to desire those Gymnosophists to come to him, this Calanus 
very arrogantly commanded him to strip, and hear what be said' 
naked, otherwise he would not speak one word to him, though he 
came from Jove himself; however^ Dandamis used him more 
courteously. 

VOL. Ιϊ• * Κ 
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. CHAPTER III. 

These things 1 have thought fit to record concerning 
Calanus, because he deserves a place in this History ; 
for when he afterwards came to be sick in Persia, 
as he had never been in his own country, he could 
not endure to confine himself to the rules and diet 
prescribed to infirm people, but rather chose to ad- 
dress the king, telling him, that he should esteem it a 
singular happiness to die in the state wherein he was^ 
before he came to feel any disorder which might 
force him to change his ancient way of living. The 
king, at first, strenuously opposed his requ/est ; but 
finding him inflexible, (and that if one sort of death 
was denied him he would seek another,) ordered a 
pile to be built,* according to his desire, and com- 
mitted the oversight of the affair to Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus. Some add, that all preparations for that 
solemnity, of horses and men, as well armed as un•» 
Armed, were made by Alexander himself ; and that 
some were appointed to strow divers sorts pf per•^ 
fumes and aromatics upon the pile ; others, to bring 
vessels of gold and silver, and royal apparel. And 
because his indisposition was such as hindered him 

* Sttabo has given ds a prodigious deal concerning the death 
of this Calanus, in his fifteenth book» p. 1045» &c. : and Plutarch 
has told th« story pretty full. He says» p. 42, that " Calanus 
having been a little while troubled with a looseness, requested 
that he might have a funeral pile erected, to which he came on 
horseback ; and after he had said a* few prayers, sprinkled him« 
seli, and cut off some of his hair to throw into the fire, as was 
nsual on such occasions ; before he ascended it, he took leave of 
the Macedonians who slood by, desiring them to pass that day 
in mirth and good-fellowship with their king, whom, in a little 
time, he said, he doubted not but to see again at Babylon* 
Having thus spoke, he lay down, and covering himself, stirred 
not when the fire came near him, but continued still in the sarof 
posture as at first, and so sacrificed himself» according to the an« 
cient custom of the sages of his country/' 
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from walking, a horse was ordered him ; but finding 
himself incapable to mount on horseback, be chose to 
be carried in a litter, crowned and adorned after the 
Indian manner, while he sung hymns in his own lan- 
guage to the gods of hb country. The horse which 
he should have mounted (being of the Nessean breed) 
he bestowed upon Lysimachus, who had been one of 
his hearers, and was an admirer of his wisdom ; but 
tiie cups and costly furniture of all sorts, which the 
king had given to adorn the pile, he ordered to be 
distributea among several then present : afterwards 
ascending the pile, he lay down decently thereupon, 
in sight of the whole army. The king, indeed, deemed 
'it improper for him to be there in person, because he 
was his friend ; but to all who were there, it was an 
amazing sight, to see the body lie still in the midst 
of the flames, without the least motion. As soon as 
they who were deputed for that purpose had lighted 
the pile, Nearchus tells us, the trumpets began to 
sound (for so the king had ordered), aiyi the whole 
army gave a shout, as when they join battle with an 
enemy. The elephants also made a dreadful and 
warlike noise, to grace the funeral of Calanus. These, 
and such like things, grave authors have asserted 
concerning this sage ^ and this is an example of no 
mean import to those who study mankind, to show 
how firm and unalterable the mind of man is, when 
custom or education has taken full possession thereof. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Alexander after this dispatched Atropates away 
to his governiDent, and himself marched to Susa, 
where AbuUtes * and his son Oxathres, being accused 

* Cartius has not given as any account of the exemplary 
punishment inflicted on these two persons 5 but Plutarch, who 
has been very particular concerning it, tells us, p. 41, that 
" Alexander punished all titose governors who had not behaved 

k2 
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of mal-administration in the affairs of that province, 
were seized and put to death. Many horrid crimes 
were indeed committed by those who were deputed 
to govern the conquered countries ; such as spoiling 
temples, defacing sepulchres, and putting innocent 
men to death : for the king's expedition against India, 
seemed an attempt which wOuld take up much time; 
and it was not indeed probable he would ever return 
safe, where there were so many warlike nations stored 
with elephants to subdue, and so many vast rivers to 
pass over. The straits to which the army was re- 
duced among the Gadrosi, had also reached the 
ears of the governor of this province; and these 
considerations put together, made him lay aside all 
thoughts of ever being called to account for bis bar- 
barous rapine and injustice. And indeed the king 
was now much readier to give credit to accusations 
than formerly, and inflicted the severest punishments 
upon the slightest offenders, because he imagined 
they had greater and more flagrant mischiefs in their 
heads. After this, he proceeded to the celebration 
of his own and his friend's nuptials at Susa; he 
himself took to wife Barsine,* the eldest daughter of 
Darius, and, besides •her, another named Parysatis, 
the youngest daughter of Ochus ; for he had before 
that time married Roxane, the daughter of Oxyartes 
the Bactrian. Drypetis, another of Darius's daugh- 

themselves well, particularly Oxathres the son of Abulites, whom 
he killed with his own hand, by thrusting him through the body 
with a spear. And when Abulites, instead of the necessary pro- 
visions which he ought to have JFurnished, brought him 3000 
talents in money, ready coined, he ordered it to be thrown to his 
horses, who not meddling with it« ' What good,' says the king to 
him, 'does this provision do me ?' and sent him to prison." — 
Where it is very likely he was put to death; for we hear nothing 
of him afterwards. 

* This Barsine is called Statira, by Curtius, Justin, and Plu- 
tarch ; though Curtius never mentions her as betrothed t>y Alexan- 
der, but once, lib. x. cap. 3, 12, and then without a name ; nei• 
ther have we one word of those solemn espousals which were 
celebrated at Susa with so much royal pomp and ^lagnificence. 
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ters, he bestowed upon Hephaestion ; for he was re- 
solved that Hephaestion's children should be joined 
in affinity with his own. Amastrine, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, brother to Darius, he gave to Craterus ; 
the daughter of Atropates, governor of Media, to 
Perdicca^ ; the daughters of 'Artabazus, to Ptolemy 
one of his body-guards, and Eunienes his secretary ; 
to the first, Artacamas, and to the last, Artonis. To 
Nearchus, he gave the daughter of Barsine and Men- 
tor ; to Seleucus, the daughter of Spitamenes the Bac- 
trian ; and on the rest of his friends, he bestowed the 
daughters of the most illustrious Medes i^nd Per- 
sians in marriage^ to the number of eighty. Their 
nuptials were solemnized after the Persian manner, 
seats being placed for those who were to be married, 
according to their several ranks, and a royal enter- 
tainment prepared. After this, the brides were 
ushered in, and placed by their bridegrooms, who, 
giving them their right hands, received them with a 
kiss. The king himself began the ceremony, and 
their marriage rites Avere all solemnized together. 
This act of Alexander was a popular one, and served 
to endear him to both parties. He bestowed dowries 
on all of them. The names of the rest of the Mace- 
donians who had married Asiatic wives, he command- 
ed to be recorded, for their whole number amounted 
to above ten thousand ;* on all whom, nevertheless, 
he bestowed gifts, according to their several ranks or 
Stations in the army. 

* Platarch, p. 42, gives ns an account of 9000 ; but he seems 
not to mean those who then took Asiatic wives, but the guests 
who were present at the solemnity. However, he tells us that 
the king, as an instance of his royal bounty, bestowed on each 
a golden cup, to use in their libations of wine in honour of tl)^ 
gods. 
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CHAPTER V. 



And that he might omit nothing which could any 
ways contribute to render him popular, be took up a 
resolution to inquire what debts bis whole army had 
contracted, and discharged them all out of his own 
coffers. But when he issued out an order, that every 
one who owed any thing should give in his name, and 
the sum ; few were willing to comply therewith, fear- 
ing that he used this as an artifice^ to find out which 
of them could not live within the bounds of his own 
stipend. However, when he came to understand that 
many neglected to obey his commands, and that every 
one concealed bis reasons for so doing, as well as ti^ 
debts he had contracted, he only reproved their distrust 
of his royal bounty, by assuring them, that a king 
ought always to be sincere to his subjects, and that 
they should not presume to bring the veracity of his 
intentions in question. Hereupon tables were placed 
regularly throughout the camp, with money upon 
them, and officers deputed to distribute it, be order- 
ing the full debts of all to be paid to their creditors, 
without so much as recording the debtors' names. 
They then plainly perceived the sincerity of his inten- 
tions towards them, and he laid no less an obligation 
upon them, by not inquiring their names, than by 
discharging their debts. This extraordinary munifi- 
cence bestowed dn the army, is said to have taken 
twenty thousand talents.* He moreover bestowed 

* Curtius tells us, lib. x. cap. 2, 11, ''that ten thousand 
talents were laid upon the tables to be distributed, out of' which 
the king received back one hundred and thirty, after all the 
debts of the army were discharged ; so that only nine thousand 
eight hundred and seventy were paid away.** — And in this he 
agrees with Diodorus and Plutarch. Justin, lib. xii. cap. 11, 
reckons twenty thousand expended on this occasion. It is no 
difficult matter to reconcile all these authors in this story ; for 
Arrian assures us, at the beginning of the twelfth chapter of this 
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other gifts on particular persons, according to their 
dignity, or the rank they had acquired in the army. 
To those who had done some p;allant action, he gave 
crowns of gold ; The first of these was presented to 
Peuoestas,* who saved his life among the Malli : The 
second to Leonnatus, who had his share in that act, 
and bad encountered many dangers among the Ιη^» 
dians ; had gained him a victory over the Oritae ; 
and returning with bis forccis into the camp, quelled 
an insurrection there, and done many brave actione 
besides : The third was given to Nearchus, for con- 
veying his fleet safe from the Indian to the Persian 
coast ; for he was then present in Susa : The fourth 
was bestowed on Onesicritus, governor of the royal 
galley : and others were then distributed to Hepbe^ 
stion and the rest of his body-guards. 



CHAPTER VI. 

About this time, the governors of the new cities which 
be had built, and some of the provinces which he had 
subdued, came to him, and brought with them thirty 
thousand young men,f all of the same age, all using 

book> thut th9 king» besides this gratuity, bestowed a talent 
a-piece on ten thousand old Macedonian soldiers, whom he thep 
sent home, to defray the expenses of their journey : — that ten 
thousand, added to the like number given before to pay their 
debts, will uiake Curtius, Diodorus, and Plutarch, quadrate mth 
Justin and Arrian. Plutarch, p. 42, tells us a story of one Anti- 

fenes, who had lost an eye, and though he owed nothing, got 
is name recorded among those who were in debt. — I bare not 
room for the remaining part; however, the story is not very pro- 
bable, because it is generally agreed that none of the debtors 
gave in their names. 

* This gratuity bestowed on those four chief officers, neither 
Curtius, nor Plutarch, nor any other author which I have feeii> 
take the leasi notice of. 

t Plutarch assures us, p. 29, that '' these thirty thousaofi 
boys were chosen out of many of the conquered provinces, when 
Alexander was^ yet in Hyrcania, before he marched iato India•; 
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the Macedonian arms, and skilled in .their military 
discipline ; and those he nominated his £pigoni, or 
SDCcessors. However, his old Macedonian soldiers 
were much displeased at the arrival of these, ima- 
ginii^ that the king contrived all possible means to 
rid himself of his countrymen. They were also dis- 
satisfied by seeing him appear in Median robes ; and 
the solemnization of the marriage rites before men* 
tioned, after the Persian manner, not only disgusted 
many, but even spme of those who had been so mar- 
ried, how much soever they thought themselves ho- 
noured before, by the king*s presence and marriage 
among them. They murmured much at Peucestas, 
governor of Persia, because, in his speech as well as 
habit, he wholly Persianized ; and not a little at Alex- 
ander himself, because he seemed pleased with such 
affectation of the Barbarian language and customs. 
They also took it heavily, that Bactrians, Sogdians, 
Arachoti, Zarangi, Arians, Parthians, and Persians, 
were every where encouraged, and admitted into his 
auxiliary troops, if they were found to excel others, 
either in birth, beauty, or valour ,• and were no less 
disturbed, that a fifth regiment of horse was added, 
which, though it consisted not wholly of Barbarians, 
yet upon an augmentation of the whole body of horse, 
many Barbarians were introduced ; and that Cophes, 
the son of Artabazus ; Hydarnes and Artiboles, the 

that he allowed them masters to teach them the^Greek tongue, 
and to train them up to arms in the Macedonian discipline ; and 
this he did, to hring the Barharians as near the Macedonian 
customs as possible. These boys/' he affirms, p. 45, " the king 
found so much improved at his return, both in strength and 
beauty, and they performed their exercises so well, and with such 
agility, that he was wonderfully pleased with them/* — I cannot 
forbear imagining these to be the same whom Curtius tells us 
Alexander raised out of ail the provinces of the empire, imme- 
diately before his march into India, and took them with him. 
However, he has mangled the story so much, that did not the 
numbers exactly agree, we should hardly suspect it to be the 
same. See Curt, lib. viii. cap. a, 1 . 
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sons of Mazsus ;' Pharasmenes and Sisines, sons of 
Phrataphernes the governor of Parthia and Hyrca• 
nia; Itanes, the son of Oxyartes, and brother to 
Roxane, Alexander's wife ; besides iEgobares and 
his brother Mithrobseus, were advanced into the Ma- 
cedonian agema and that Hydaspes, a Bactrian, was 
appointed their captain ; as also because Macedonian 
spears were allowed them, instead of the darts in use 
among Barbarians. These were all so many occa- 
sions of discontent to his old soldiers ; who from 
thence concluded, jthat he was about to degenerate 
into the customs of Barbarians, and would on that 
account not only slight and despise those of his own 
country, but his countrymen themselves. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Then * he committed the best part of his foot-forces 
to Hephaestion's care, to conduct them to the Persian 
Gulf; while he, going on board his fleet, which lay 
ready at Susa, with his targeteers and agema^ and 
some part of his auxiliary horse, sailed down the river 
Eulaeus to the sea. And when he was now not far 
from the mouth thereof, leaving there those ships 
which were shattered and but of order, he with the 
best of them sailed out to the ocean, and then enter- 
ed the mouth of the river Tigris, the rest of the fleet 
passing through a canal drawn from thence to the 
Tigris; for of the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, 
which enclose Assyria, and give it the name of Meso- 

* The whole contents of this chapter are not so much as hinted 
at by any other author; and for want of a due consideration there- 
of^ Freinshemius has committed an oversight in his supplement 
to a chasm in Curtius ; for he makes this sedition of the soldiers 
to happen before their departure from Susa; and yet in their 
march towards £cbatana, he causes them to pass the Tigris and 
come to Susa again. 
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potatnia, the channel of the Tigris lying much lower, 
receives the water of the latter by many trenches ; 
and several streams also falling into its own bosom» 
it becomes a great river before it glides into the Per- 
sian Gulf; insomuch that it is every where impassa*^ 
ble by a ford ; for it spreads not out in breadth, so 
as to diminish its depth, the lands on both sides being 
much higher than the water ; and it is not dispersed 
through other channels, nor conveyed into other rivers, 
but takes them into itself. But the Euphrates glides 
along a much higher channel, and is in many places 
of equal height with the lands on each side, so that 
several streams are cut from it ; some constant ones, 
which supply the inhabitants with water; others only 
occasional, when the neighbouring countries happen 
to be parched up with drought (for rains seldom fall 
in these parts); whence it happens that the Euphrates, 
at its entrance into the ocean, is but a small river, 
and easily fordable. Alexander sailed first down the 
river Eulseus to the sea, and thence along the Per- 
sian Gulf, and up tlie Tigris, to his camp, where He- 
pbsestion, with the forces under his command, waited 
his arrival. Thence steering his course to Opis, a 
city on that river, he commanded all the wears, and 
other impediments which he met with, to be pulled 
up, and the channel to be cleared. These wears were 
put down by the Persians, who were unskilled in ma- 
ritime affairs, to render the navigation of that river 
so difficult, as to hinder any enemy's fleet from in- 
vading them that way. However, Alexander looked 
upon them as the contrivance of cowards; and as they 
were little hinderance to him, knowing they would be 
of no use, he ordered them to be entirely cleared away, 
and the river laid open. 
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CHAPTER VI 1 1. 

Wh£N he arrived at Opis, he called his forces toge- 
ther, and issued out a declaration, '' That all of then), 
who by age, infirmity, or loss of limbs, found them- 
aelves unable to undergo the fatigues of war, should 
be freely discharged, and at full liberty to return 
home. But* Avhoever were inclined to stay with 
him, should taste so largely of his royal bounty, as to 
become the envy of those who tarried at home, ^nd 
excite other Macedonians freely to share their toils 
and dangers with them." This declaration was made 
by Alexander with a design to please the Macedo- 
nians, but it had a contrary effect ; for they inter- 
preting it, as if they were despised, or deemed use- 
less in any further warlike enterprise, were vehement- 
ly enraged, and took that discourse as levelled against 
them, which was designed for the army in general. 
Howbeit, upon this occasion, all their former com- 
plaints were renewed ; namely, his compliance with 
the Persians in their habit; his allowing the Macedo^ 
nian habit to be worn by youths who were Barba- 
rians, and styling them their successors ; and his ad- 
mission of strange horse into the auxiliary forces : 
wherefore tl>ey were no Icmger able to contain them- 
selves, but all of them entreated to be absolved from 
their military oath. 'Nay, some proceeded so far as 
to insult him, by telling him, that he and his father 

* We ba?e this story otherwise told by Curtius, lib. x. cap. 2, 
16; for be says, " Alexander assured his soldiers that 'he would 
shortly visit his native country, and carry them home/* — ^This as- 
sertion of his, is not only contradicted by Arrian, but by Athe- 
na&us, lib. xii. cap. 9 ; for be seemed much more inclined to fix 
the imperial seat somewhere in Asia, either in Arabia, according 
to £ustathtus in his comment upon Dionysius, vers. 995, from the 
conclusion of Strabo's sixteenth book ; or ratlier, as the same 
Strabo assures us in bis fifteenth, at Babylon. 
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Hammon*' might, for the future, join their forces, and 
wage war against their enemies. Alexander no sooner 
heard these words, (for he was now much more subject 
to wrath than heretofore,) but leaping instantly from 
his seat where his captains surrounded him, he com- 
manded the chief of those wlio endeavoured to excite 
the multitude to sedition to be seized, and pointed 
with his hand to his targeteers, to show them whom 
tiiey should seize. These were thirteen in number,f all 
whom he commanded immediately to be put to death; 
whereat, while the rest stood amazed, and kept silence, 

♦ "The whole camp," s^ys Curtius, lib. x. cap. 2, 12, 13, 
"was filled with seditious speeches; and the soldiers came boldly 
into the king's presence, and demanded leave for alt to return 
home; protesting, at the same time, that they would not stir one 
foot from that place, but towards their native country." — Plutarch, 
p. 43, gives us a far more particular account thereof ;'for he says, 
that "the Macedonian soldiers who were old and infirm, finding 
they were to be sent away, cried out, that they were unjustly and 
infamously dealt with, to be turned away thus in disgrace, after 
tbey had been worn out in his service, and sent home in a'worse 
condition than they were when they went abroad : Wherefore 
they desired him, one and all, to dismiss them, and account hie 
Macedonians useless, now he was so well furnished with dancing 
boys, with whom, if he pleased, he might conquer the world.'* 
Justin has given ui this almost in the very words of Arrian, lib. xii* 
capi, IK 

f Curtius tells us, " he made a very long speech first ;" — If 
Alexander did not, he has done it for him, — " which having fi- 
nished, he instantly leaped from his throne, and threw himself 
into the midst of the armed and enraged multitude, and with his 
own hand seized on some whom he had observed notoriously im* 
pudent and forward in the sedition, thirteen of whom, not daring 
to resist, he committed to close custody," lib. x. cap. 2, 30. — 
Two or three days after this (as may be gathered from the cir- 
cumstances of the story), he ordered them to be thrown into the 
river bound, where they perished miserably, lib. x. cap. 4, 2, 3. 
—Now will I appeal to the common reason of mankind ; First, 
whether it be natural for a prince to sit haranguing upon hif 
throne for an hour together, while his subjects are bawling sedi- 
tion all round him, and pelting him with treasonable speeches on 
both sides of his head : and. Secondly, when he had seized thQ 
most notorious and forward, whether it is at all probable, that he 
would keep them two or three days, and then put them to death 
in cold blood. 
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he again mounted his tribunal, and spoke to this ef- 
fect. 

CHAPTER IX. 

** Far* be it from me, Ο my Macedonians, to endea- 
vour to divert you from your desires of returning home, 
(you having a free liberty to go whenever you think 
convenient,) but I will that you understand, before 
your departure, how much you are changed from what 
once you were. And first, to begin, as I ought, with 
my fither Philip : He received you into his protec- 
tion, a poor, -wandering, and unsettled people ; many 
of you clothed with skins, and feeding small docks 
of sheep upon the mountains, which yet you could 
not keep without continual skirmishes with the Illy- 
rians, Triballi, and Thracians, your neighbours, in 
which you were often unsuccessful. For shepherds* 
coats of skins, my father arrayed you in the choicest 
garments; from the barren mountains, he led you 
down into the fruitful plains, and instructed you in 
milirary discipline, so that you had no more occasion 
to place your safety in rough and inaccessible moun- 
tains, but in your own valour. He gave you cities to 
dwell in, and excellent laws and statutes to be go- 
verned by. He gained you also the sovereignty over 
those Barbarians, who afore-time continually ha- 
rassed and insulted you, and from a. state of slavery 
made you free. He added a great part of Thrace to 
Macedonia, and, by reducing the towns upon the sea- 
fcoast, set open the gate to commei'ce. He it was 
that subdued the Thessalians, who were formerly so 
terrible to you, and made them your servants ; and, 
having overcome the Phocaeans, opened a wide and 
convenient entrance for you into Greece, instead of 

* Curtius and Arrian have each put a speech intOiAlexander'» 
mouth on this occasioo. As the genius of the two authors were 
vastly diiferent^ so are the speeches: but I shall leave the compa- 
rison between them to my readers. 
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one narrow and difBcult. The Athenians and The* 
bans, who bad joined in confederacy against you, he 
so humbled, (myself being present to assist him,) that 
li'hereas we were, before that time, tributaries to the 
former atad slaves to the latter, on the contrary, now 
both these cities are under our protection. He en- 
tered Peloponnesus, and composing matters there, 
was constituted general of all the Grecian forces, in 
the intended expedition against the Persians, and 
thereby acquired, not only glory to himself, but also 
to the Macedonian name and nation. Those were 
my father's bounties to you : great ones indeed, if 
considered by themselves, but small if compared with, 
mine. For when I succeeded to my father's kingdom, 
I found some golden and silver cups indeed, but 
scarce sixty talents in his treasury, though I was 
charged with a debt of his of five hundred. However, 
not discouraged by this, I contracted a fresh debt of 
eight hundred talents*. I marched out of Macedonia, 
which was scarce able to sustain you, and led you 
safe over the Hellespont, though the Persians then 
held the sovereignty of the sea. Then having beaten 
Darius's generals in battle, I thereby added Ionia, 
i^olia, both Phrygias and Lydia, to the Macedonian 
empire. I afterwards took Miletus by assault, and 
received the voluntary homage of many other people 
and nations, who submitted themselves, and consent- 
ed to become tributaries. The treasures of ^gypt 
and Cyrene, which we obtained without blows, hdp* 
ed to fill your coffers ; Coelo-Syria, Palaestina, and 
Mesopotamia, are in your possession* Babylon, Bac- 
tria, and Susa, are in your power. The wealth of 
Lydia, the treasures of Pei)sia, the riches of India, and 
tlie ocean, are yours. Yoe are constituted deputies of 
provinces. You are made captains, princes, and ge- 
nerals of armies. What, 1 beseech you, have I re- 
served to myself, for all the toils I have undergone, 
except this purple robe and diadem? I have with- 
held nothing from you ; neither can any mortal sliow. 
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a treasure in my custody, besides what is either your^^ 
or preserved for your use. I have no private desires 
to gratify, that I should hoard up wealth on that ac- 
count; for I observe the same diet with yourselves, and 
am satisfied with the same portion of rest. Nay, I 
have been contented with coarser food than many 
among you, who live d^liciously ; and I have often 
watched for you, t;hat you might sleep in ease and 
safety. 

CHAPTER X. 

^^ Some may perhaps insinuate, that all these were 
acquired by your own toils and dangers, in which I, 
your general, bore no part ; but who dares affirm, 
that he has run greater hazards for me, than I have 
for him ? See, which of you has received wounds, let 
him open his bosom and show the scars, and I will 
show mine ; for there is none of the forepart of my 
body free ; nor is there any kind of weapon which is 
either thrust forward by hand, or darted, the marks 
whereof are not plainly to be traced upon this breast 
of mine ; for I have been wounded with swords in 
close iigbt, and with darts and arrows at a distance ; 
besides, I have been beat to the ground by stones 
from the enemy's engines; and notwithstanding I 
have suffered so much for your sakes, by stones, and 
clubs, and swords, and missive weapons, yet have I 
led 'you victorious through all lands, over all seas, 
rivers, hills, and plain countries. I solemniaced your 
nuptials with my own, that your children might claim 
affinity with mine. The debts of my wliole army I 
freely discharged, without examining too strictly how 
they were contracted ; and notvvithstanding the vast 
stipends you then received, you made no small ad* 
vantage of the plunder of such cities as you took by 
storm. Add to this, that I bestowed crowns of gold 
on many of you» as eternal monuments of your valour, 
and my esteem for you ; and whoever chanced to fail 
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in battle valiantly fighting, he, over and above the 
glory which he then acquired by death, was usually 
honoured with a sumptuous monument. Nay, brazen 
statues are erected, as testimonies of the valour of 
some of them in Macedonia, and honours decreed 
their parents, with a full immunity from all public 
taxes and impositions ; for none of you, fighting under 
my banner, had ever any occasion to turn his back 
upon a,n enemy. And now I had determined to re- 
lease such of you who are unable any longer to en- 
dure the fatigues of war, and send you home so loaden 
with honours and rewards, that your countrymen and 
fellow-citizens should deem you above measure for- 
tunate and happy. But since ye are all of one mind, 
and since the same notion of returning has possessed 
all of you', go all, and report at home, that your king 
Alexander, who had subdued the Persians, Medes, 
Bactrians, and Sacae ; who had tamed the Uxii, Ara- 
coti and Drangae ; who had reduced the Parthians, 
Cliorasmiens and Hyrcanians, and penetrated as far 
as the Caspian Sea ; who had forced his way over 
Mount Caucasus, and through the Caspian streights ; 
who had passed the rivers Ox us, and Tanais,. and 
Indus (which last was never passed before, unless by 
Bacchus); who had ferried over the rivers Hydaspes, 
Acesines, and Hydraotes ; and had also led you be- 
yond thQ Hyphasis, if you had not refused to follow 
him ; who entered the ocean by both the mouths of 
the river Indus ; and afterwards, marching through . 
the barren and sandy country of the Gadrosi, (where 
none ever carried an army safe before,) subdued the 
Carmanians and Oritse ; who, lastl)', having conveyed 
his fleet from the coasts of India to the Persian Sea, 
brought you safe and victorious to Susa ; — ^Tell your 
countrymen, I say, that after all these great and glo- 
rious acts done for you, you have forsaken him, de- 
parted from him, and left him in the hands and under 
the care of the Barbarians, whom be had conquered* 
When you shall have told all these things, your glory 
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ftmong men, and the notion of your piety towards the 
gods, will receive a mighty improvement." 



CHAPTER XL 

HaVino * thus spoke, he leaped suddenly from his 
seat, and retiring into the palace, neither put on his 
royal robes, nor admitted any of his friends to see 
him that day nor the next; and on the third, having 
called the Persian nobility round him, he distributed 
the command of the several troops among them ; and 
as many of them as he had made his relations, he suf- 
fered to kiss him. But the Macedonians, moved with 
their king's speech, stood before the tribunal like 
people astonished, and kept a profound silence ; nor 
did one of their number offer to accompany the king 
when be retired to his palace, except his friends and 
body-guards, who surrounded him. However, many 
stood still before the tribunal, and refused to depart, 
though they neither knew what they should do nor 
say there. But when they came to understand what 
he had bestowed upon the Medes and Persians ; 
namely, the several commands of the army ; and that 
the Barbarians were distributed into several ranks and 

* From this place^ there is a vast chasm in Curtius, even to 
Alexander's death> which has been filled ap by an unknown and 
vnskilful hand. However, Freinshemius, who has taken so much 
pains with all the rest of the work, has also given us a supplement 
tiere. Curtius furnished us with three speeches, on account of 
the late miltiny among the soldiery ; one from Alexander to the 
Macedonians; the second from him to the Persians, wherein, 
among other things, he tells them, lib. x. cap. 3, 11, " that }^% 
had married the daughter of Oxartes the Persian/' — ThatOxartes, 
or Oxarthus,' or Oxyartes, was a Bactrian, Arrian has told uf 
twenty tines over ; besklea Cnrtins forgets himself strangely, for 
np further off than lib. viii. cap. 2, 10, he assures us, he wm of 
the sam,e nation with Sysimithres, whom all allow to be a Bac- 
trian or a Sogdian. His third speech is from one of the Mace- 
donians, who had been condemned to die, on account of the lat• 
tumult. . 

VOL. II. h 
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orders; that the Persian agema was to be called fay 
a Macedonian name ; and ttie troops of auxiliary foot, 
and others, to be made up of Persians ; that the tar- 
geteers, and all the royal cohort of horse, were to con•• 
sist of Persians ; and Uiat the regiment of Persians 
was to be nominated the Royal Regiment ; they were 
no longer aUe to contain themselves, but running 
straight in a body to the palace, laid down their arms 
before the ^te, as a $ij^n of submission and repent- 
ance : then standing without, they begged to be ad-> 
mitted into the king's presence;, promising that they 
would deliver up the authors of the late tumult, and 
those who bad stirred them to sedition ; and withal 
protesting, that they would never stir from bis gate, 
day nor night, unlesi» they could mov^ bim to take 
compassion upon them. When Alexander came to 
understand this, he immediately came forth to them ; 
and perceiving them humble and dejected, was so 
much moved with their sorrow and lamentation, that 
he wept, and stood some time as though he would 
have spoke, but they remained iii the same suppliant 
posture. However, at last, Callines, belonging to the 
auxiliary troop of horse, a man of much esteem, as 
well for bis age as the command he bore, spoke to 
this effect : "Thy Macedonians, Ο king, are grieved 
and discontented, because thou hast made some of 
the Persians thy relations, honoured tbem with the 
title of thy kindred, and sufferest tbem to kiss tiiee» 
when, at the iame time, they are excluded/^ Then 
Alexander interrupting bim, replied, " I now make 
you ail my kindred, and shall henceforth style yon 
so/' With that Callines stepped forward and kissed 
him ; and such others, as pleased, followed his ex- 
ample. Whereupon they again took up their arnis,i 
and with shouts of joy and soi^ returned to the 
camp. After this, he sacrificed to the gods, accord* 
iog to the custom of his country, and prepared a royal 
banqnet, which he graced with his presence, where 
the Macedonians were placed nearest his person; 
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testt these, the Pemant ; and then those of all other 
ntiooe» wcotding to their dignity,, or the po^t they 
held in the army* Then tjhj^ king and all hie guests 
drank out of the eame cmp i the Gredan augure, aa 
Fell as the Persian magi; pronouncing their decrees^ 
wishing prosperity to the king and the army, and pray^ 
mg fot eternal concord alnd unanimity between the 
MaoedoDiaos and Persians, for the common benefit 
ut both nations. Nine thousand guests are sAid to 
have been present at thb entertainment, who ail drank 
out of the same tup, and all joined in the same songa 
for the peace and safety of the army. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Th£K such of the Macedonians as were unable to 
follow the army, by reason of age or loss of limbs, 
were freely discharged, to the number of about ten 
thousand,^ who were not only paid their full stipends, 
according to the tin^e they had served, but each had 
a talent given him, over aiid above what was his due, 
to defray the expenses of his journey. Those among 
them who had mamed Asiatic wives, and had chil* 
dron by theoa, were ordered to leave their sons be- 
^nd, test they should be the cause of a sedition in 
Macedonia, if both the eons and their mothers were 
sent together. However, be took care to instruct them 
in the Macedonian manners, and to teach them their 
military discipline; that so, when they arrived at man- 
hood, be might bring them home, and deliver them, 
thus accomplished, to their parents. These uncer- 
tain and precarious things, he promised them at their 

^ Joftki Bc^Mimte fi9, lib. xn.-egp. IQ, " thai Bmong bis chief 
officers, who wer^ tbeo dismissed, were Po1yperchoD« Clitus, sur- 
named the White, as also Gorgias PolydaiDas, Amadas, and An- 
tigenes, with elcTcn thousand of his veteran soldiers.— However, 
Ihit AiiMulaa is supfsosed to be only an error of traoBcribers^ for 
lb 9ψΛ nsme is t9 b« ftuad ebewbere. 

L2 
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departure: but be added one sqre and undoubted 
mark of bis good- will towards tbem, by appomting' 
Craterus (wbocn be found ever faitbful to binii and 
wbom be loved as his life) to be tbeir captain, to con- 
duct tbem safe into tbeir own country : wherefore, 
wishing them all health and happiness, and weeping 
to behold them weep, be dismissed them, ordering 
Craterus, when he bad finished his task of conduct- 
ing them safe home, to take upon him the govern- 
ment of Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly, and pre- 
side over the liberties of Greece. He moreover or- 
dered Antipater to come to him, and bring with him 
other Macedonians, young and vigorous» instead of 
those who were dismissed. He dbpatched Polyper- 
chon away with Craterus, and gave him the next com- 
mand under him, for fear any accident should happen 
to Craterus by the way (he being somewhat indis- 
posed at his setting forward), and they should be des- 
titute of a leader. There was then a report (secretly 
whispered about by those, who the more they seemed 
to endeavour to conceal the king's affairs, the more 
they desired to divulge tbem, and wickedly perverted 
whatever carried a face of truth to ill purposes) I 
.say, there was a report, that Alexander, overcome 
with the calumnies wherewith his mother bad loaded 
Antipater, was willing to remove him from Macedo- 
nia. But perhaps this call of Antipater was not de- 
signed for his disgrace; but rather to pr^ent any 
mischief arising from their quarrels, which he might 
not be able to compose. Many letters had been car- 
ried to the king, wherein Antipater accused Olympias 
of arrogancy, cruelty, and meddling with what did 
not become the mother of Alexander ; insomuch, that 
the king is said to have complained, that he was forced 
to pay her very dear for the ten months she carried 
him in her womb. Olympias, on the other hand, ex- 
claimed against Antipater, as insolent, by reason of 
the command he bore, and tiie people's obedience to 
bim ; that he began to be altogether unmindful from 
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whence he received his authority, and judged himself 
fit for the sovereignty over Macedonia and all Greece, 
where he ought only to act as deputy. Thus was the 
king continually wearied out with these complaints ; 
insomuch, that at last he began to incline* to the opi- 
nion of those who were for disgracing Antipater, as 
one wlio was more to be feared than the other, if the 
reports were just. However he neither by word nor 
action gave the least intimation, that his jaiffections 
were any ways estranged from Antipater *«•******* 

4HH»««««««« This is the only chasm throughout Arrian's whole 
work. Gronovius tells us, he was in hopes to have filled it up, 
out of an excellent manuscript which he had from the duke of 
Tuscany^s library, but was disappointed. He is of opinion, that 
it has been a leaf torn out of all the manuscript copies then in 
being, because some paragraph there might give offence to the 
primitive Christians ; but I can see no reason which, could induce 
Arrian to mix reflections upon Christianity with a history of 
Alexander. As for my part, 1 own I aml^t able to give any sa- 
tisfactory reason why there is a chasm ; but I will do as much a* 
lies in my power to supply the deficiency. — From Opis, upon the 
river Tigris, where the sedition happened; Alexander marched 
with his army to Charras, (see Diodorus, lib. xviii. p. 576,) where 
be encamped; then having passed through Sittacene, in four days 
he came to Sambana, where he rested seven. Then, in three days 
he arrived at Celanae, which place Xerxes had, peopled with a 
colony of Boeotians, who still retain some remains of their native 
language. Thence he proceeded to Bagisthames, a country fruit- 
ful and abounding in all things pleasant and profitable for life. 
About thifttime happened a grievous quarrel between Hephaestion 
and Eumenes, as Plutarch acquahits us, in Vita Eumenis; for 
£amenes's servants having taken possession of an inn for their 
master's use, Hepheestion turned them out, to make room for 
Evins a musician ; whereat Eumenes, enraged, went with Mentor 
to Alexander, and upbraided him aloud, telling him, that the 
only way to be regarded, was to throw away their arms, and 
turn fiddlers or tragedians, Alexander at first took their part, 
9θά chid Hephaestion ; but soon after changed his mind, and was 
angry with Eumenes, accounting the freedom he had taken, rather 
as an affront to himself, than a reflection on Hephaestion. Some 
time after this, another dispute happened between them, con- 
cerning some present from Alexander, and a great deal of ill lan- 
gaage passed between them ; but the king, vvho was then pre- 
sent, laying his commands on them, they were reconciled, at 
Jeast, outwardly ; and Eumenes continued m favour till HephsB- 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

HEYHiKsTiON dreading this discourse, waft, intteh 
against his own will, reconciled to Eutnenes. In this 
march Alexander is said to have viewed the field 
wherein the king's horses used to graze, which Hero 
dotus calls Nis^um, and the horses Niseeans: be 
also adds, that in former times one hundred and iifty 
thousand were wont to feed there ; but the king, at his 
coming there, found not above fifty thousand, for most 

stion's death. As soon as Alexander had undertaken his expedi«* 
tion into India, Harpalus, who was made treasurer in Babylon 
(hoping he would never return), gave hiinseir up to ail manner 
of luxury and excess. He made a practice of ravishing women, 
and committing alt sorts of uncleanness with the Barbarian»^ 
whereby he wasted the royal treasures. He ordered vast ouan^ 
titles of fish to be brought him as far off as the Red Sea ; ana was 
so prodigal in the expenses of his household» that all declared 
it was shamefuU and none gave him a good character. He Sent for 
a courtezan from Athens, named Pythonices, whom he maintain-' 
ed like a princess while she lived ; and for whom, after her 
death, he erected a most magnificent monument at Athens. He 
then sent for another out of Attica, called Glycera, with whoQl' 
he lived voluptuously and profusely. But, that he might secur» 
to himself a place of refuge if any ill fortune should happen, h» 
made it his chief business to oblige the Athenians. And there*• 
fore, when Alexander returned from his Indian expedition, and 
had put many of the governors of provinces to death fvr maUad- 
ministration, Harpalus, fearing the same punishment, took five 
thousand talents of silver, and raised six thousand mercenary soU 
diers, and leaving Asia, set sail for Attica. But perceiving none 
forward to come in to him, he left his soldiers at Tienarus» in 
Laconia; and taking part of the treasure with himi fled i» 
Athens for protection. But Antipater and Olymptas sending 
letters, which demanded that he should be delivered up, he with-* 
drew from thence, and fled to his soldiers at Taenarus : thence be 
•ailed to Crete, where he was murdered by Thymbron, whom he 

looked upon as his friend. 'Thus have I gathered what I could 

from Biodorus and Plutarch, to fill up this chasm ; but the cauae 
of the army's sudden march to Ecbatana, and Alexander's speecb 
to Hephffistion on account of his quarrel with Eumenes, must re«^ 
main unknown, till some perfect copy of Arrian happily diecloie• 
them to the world. 4 
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of the re»t had been sUrfen away. Here Atropatea 
governor of Media presented htm v^ith a hundred 
wotuen, said to be Aniazonai* attired like horsemen^ 
only they bore axes instead of spears, and demi-luDar 
targets instead of shields. Some add, that their right 
breasts were less that) their left, and that they were 
exposed to view in battle* Alexander separated 
tbem from fats army, that they might not be liable to 
any insult, either ftOm the Macedonians or Barba^ 
rians ; but ordered that the queen should be told, that 
he wouki embrace her for the sake of having children 
by her. But as neither Ptolemy, nor Aristobulus^ 

'^Curtius has given us a long story οΓ those Amazonian Tira* 
goes, with their queen Thalestris at their head ; and has been SK 
drcumstantiat, as if be had been emasculated in his infancy, t• 

?t)alify brni far ibe post of one of her majesty's train-bearer•, 
[oweveri Strabo, >lib. xt. p. 77 1, assures us it is a fable ; for he 
says« " No author of credit mentions any such people ; and eveA 
those who do, disagree prodigiously among themselves. For 
who,'^ says he, *^ can be so stupid as to imagine, that either aa 
army, or nation, or even a city, could c<m»ist wholly of women ) 
and not only so^ but that they should invade the territories of 
Othersi bring all the neighbouring countries under subjection, 
overrun Idnra, and prass overthesea into Attica ? Thiti is to inveffl 
the order of nature, sad to aflirai that womeni at that time, wers 
men, and men women/' Plutarch, p« 29, has given us a list of 
the writers on each side of the question, and tells us, that " Alex- 
ander himself seems to confirm the opinion of those who reckon 
it a fiction ; for in hi» Letters, uherein he gives an account of all 
paaeages^he says, the king of Scythia offered him his daughter 
in marriage, but takes no notice at all of this Amazon/' But the 
same author comes with a closing argument at last, which knocks 
the whole story of her Amazonian majesty on the head ; fof he 
adds, that " many years after, when Onesicritus read this story 
(in his fourth book) to Lysimachus, who then reigned, the king 
fell a-laughing at it, and asked how such a thing could happen^ 
and he know nothing of it though he was present. -—As to Arrian, 
he neither concludes oti one side nor the other, but leaves the 
case disputable» However, be tells us jplainly, if ev^r there was 
such » people upon earth s^s a nation of Amaaofis, those who now 
came with Atropates were none of them, nor any thing more 
than women dressed in the same manner as the Others Sfe de- 
scribed by atuthors. See more of these AmasoiH in the CrkicisfH 
prefixed to thie if orfc* 
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nor any other credible author, relates this story, I 
shall not endeavour to impose it upon my reader for 
truth ; and the less, because I am of opinion that the 
race of Amazons was extinct long before that time ; 
for Xenophon, who flourished some ages before, and 
mentions the Cblchi, and the Phasii, and other Bar^ 
barians, through whose countries the Greeks march* 
ed to or from Trapezun (and where they must have 
fallen in amongst these Amazons, if any of their race 
had then existed), makes no mention of them. How* 
. ever, I am of opinion there must have been such a 
people, because they are celebrated by so many and 
such famous authors ; for Hercules is said to have 
been sent against them, and to have brought the 
girdle of their queen Hippolyte into Greece. The 
Athenians also, under the command of Theseus, rerr 
pulsed these viragoes, when they attempted to in- 
vade £urope ; and this battle of theirs against those 
Amazons is delineated by Cimon the Athenian, with 
the same art and accuracy as those with the Persians. 
Herodotus frequently takes notice of those women ; 
and indeed, all the writers of the Athenian history ^ 
have, in especial manner, celebrated that battle with 
the Amazons. However, if Atropates brought any 
equestrian viragoes to Alexander, they must certainly 
have sprung from some other race of Barbarian 
women, who rode on horseback, and were armed 
and habited in the same manner ^ as the ancient 
Amazons. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Wh£17 Alexander arrived at Ecbatana, he offered 
sacrifice to the gods for good success, according to 
his custom ; he also exhibited gymnic and musicail 
sports, and made a royal entertainment for his friends. 
About this time Hepbaestion was taken violently ill ; 
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^nd it was on the seventh day of his sickness, when 
the boys exercised themselves at wrestling.^ But 
when the king received news of his declining state» 
he left oflP bis sports^ and basted towards him with all 
tpSeed ; but before he could reach the place, he was 
dead. Sundry authors f have given an account of 
Alexand^'s grief upon this occasion, very different 
from each other ; but in this they all agree, that he 
was seized with immoderate sorrow ; but after what 
manner he testified it to the world, is a matter of 
great dispute among them : some giving their opinion 
one way, some another ; according as they are in< 
clined by passion or prejudice, either for Alexander 
or Hephaestion. They who have written the most 
indecent accounts, seem to have imagiued, that what- 
ever the king said or did, to show his excessive con- 
cern for the death of one whom he so dearly loved, 
ought to redound to his praise. Others are rather 
inclined to condemn such immoderate grief, as unbe- 
coming any monarch, and much more Alexander• 
Some tell us, that he lay almost a whole day lament- 

* Ploterch aesures nt, p• 43, '' that when the king bad dis- 
patched bis most urgent affitirs at £cbatana, be began to divert 
nimself with shows and public exercises $ to carry on which, he 
had a supply of 3000 actors newly arrived out of Greece : but they 
were soon interrupted by Hepbestion's falling sick of a fever : 
(Diodoms.says "it was occasioned by a sur&it/^ which is not 
unlikely) " and being a young man, and a soldier, he would not 
confine himself to so exact a diet as was necessary ; for while his 
physician Glaucias was gone to the theatre, he ate a boiled capoa 
for his dinner, and drank a large draught of wine ; upon which 
he grew worse, and died in a few days. 

t Alexander, according to Plutarch, p. 43, was so beyond all 
reason transported with grief at this misfortune, that to express 
his sorrow, he presently ordered the manes and tails of all his 
horses and mules to be cut, and threw down the battlements of 
the neiehbouriiis cities• (^ian informs us, " that he cast the 
walls of the castle of Ecbatana to the ground.) The poor physi- 
cian he crucified ', and forbade playing on the flute, or any other 
musical instrument, in the camp for a great while, till the oracle 
of Hammon enjoined him to honour Hephestion, and sacrifice to 
him as a hero/' 
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ing opef the dead body of bis friend, and refosed to 
depart from him» till he was forced awaj by bis 
friends. Others lengthen out the time of his laments 
ing over him to a whole day and night Others agaio 
affirm, that be ordered Glancias bis physician to be 
crucified, because of a potion which he had indis•* 
creetly administered to him : while others tell ngf 
that when Glaucias saw that Hepliasstion would noC 
refrain from drinking an unreasonable quantity of 
wine, he refused to take any further care of him»•-^ 
That' Alexander should lie prostrate upon the dead 
body of so dear a friend, and tear bis hair, and show 
other signs of grief, I neither deem improbable noc 
indecent, they being done after the example of Achil•* 
)es, whom he imitated from his youth. Some authors 
tell us, that he caused the body of Hepbsstion to bo 
put into a chariot, and that he would be charioteer 
himself; but this is no ways credible. Others say^ 
he caused the temple of iEsculapius, in £cbatana^ to 
be demolished : but that was a barbarous action, not 
at all suited to the character of Alexander^ and^ in•* 
deed, much rather resembling that of Xerxes, a 
known despiser and reviler of the gods^ who is re- 
ported to have thrown fetters out of revenge into 
the Hellespont. However, what is related by some 
authors seems not improbable ; namely, tluit when 
Alexander was upon his march towards Babylon, 
many ambassadors from the Grs&cian states met him, 
among whom were some from Epidaurus, whose re- 
quests when he had granted, he sent an oiferiog to be 
hung up in the temple of JGsculapius, notwithstanding^ 
as he said, that god had not showed himself at all 
favourable, in not saving the life of a friend whom ho 
loved as his own spirit Many assure us, that he 
ordered sacrifices to be offered to him, as to a hero ί 
and some add, that he sent to Hammon's temple, to 
consult the oi*acle there, whether he should not sacri- 
fice to him as a god ; but Jupiter denied that liberty• 
However, all authors agree, that the king neither 
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t&eted food nor changed his apparel for three whole 
days after Hephaestion's death ; but lay all that while 
either lamenting or silently endeavouring to conceal 
his grief; and that he commanded sumptuous ob« 
sequies to be performed at Babylon, at the expense 
of ten thousand talents ;* some say much more ; and 
ordered a strict and public mourning to be observed 
throughout all the Barbarian countries. Many of 
Alexander's friends, that they might divert that excess 
of grief wherein to he was then fallen, are said to have 
devoted themselves and their armour to Hephssstion ; 
and that Eumenes (whom we mentioned to have had 
a grudge against him a short while before) was the 
first proposer of it This office, however, he per• 
formed to him when dead, lest the king should have 
entertained a suspicion that he had rejoiced at his 
death. Alexander gave strict orders that none should 
be appointed captain over the auxiliary horse in bis 
place, lest his name should be forgotten in the cohort, 
but that it should always be named Hephasstion's 
cohort, and that the banner which he had chosen 
should be continued to be carried before them, as well 
in their several marches as in battle* He moreover 
exhibited gymnic and musical sports, much more 
sumptuous and magnificent than any of his former» 

* JmUa eayi 12,000; lib. xii. cap. 12 : and in that agree* 
with Diodoruf. However Plutarch, who gives us the best account 
thereof, says, that '* Alexander employed Stasicrates, rather than 
any other, to build and adorn this monument, because bis de- 
signs were bold and magnificent ; and that be intended to bestow 
10,000 talents upon it, that the excellency of the workmanship 
might, if possible, go beyond the expense. — This Stasicrates was 
he who proposed to cut Mount Athos into the form of a statue of 
Alexanoer, which in his left hand should hold a city with ten 
thousand inhabitants, and from its right hand pour a river into 
the sea," — This project was never put in execution. It is not 
impossible but the mountain might have been cut into the figure 
ef a man, and he might have built a city in one hand ; but what. 
woiiid he have done for the river ? I hope there was one there- 
aboots before, or it would have puzzled both him and Alexan-* 
der to have brought one thither by aru 
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as well for the multitude of the combatants as tli<^ 
greatness of the prizes contended for. Three thou- 
sand combatants are said to have been reserved for 
this solemnity, who shortly after performed their 
exercises at his tomb. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Th£ mourning had now continued a long time ; and 
the king was just beginning to receive some comfort» 
his friends having laboured much for that purpose^ 
when lie was induced to undertake an expedition 
&gainst the Cossaeans, * a warlike nation bordering 
upon the Uxians. Their country is mountainous, 
and their towns not fortified ; for when they perceive 
their land invaded by a strong army, they imme- 
diately betake themselves to the tops of their moun- 
tains (either in a body or in separate parties^ as it 

* Plutarch, p. 43, tells us, that *' Alexander seeking to alle- 
viate his grief by war, set out, as it were, to go a tnan-huntiog ; 
for be Mi upon the Cossaeana, and put the whole nation to the 
«word, not sparing so much as the children/' — I cannot imagine 
what could induce him to give us a story so inhumane^ and at 
the same time so improbable. Strabo, in his eleventh book, 
p. 795, assures ns, that " these Cosseeans inhabited a country 
adjacent to Media, and that they were a wild and untractable 
people.'* — Perhaps Alexander knew that, and thought the surest 
way to tame them was to knock their brains out. " — That the Per- 
sian monarch» were wont to boy their peace of them, to keep 
them from infesting their territories with their usual depreda• 
tions; for whenever they attempted to subdue them, the Cos- 
ssans, retiring to their mountains, easily baulked all their endea* 
Tours ; so that the Persian kings were forced to pay an ftnnual 
tribute, when they went to their summer palace at Ecbatana, for 
their safe passage back again to Babylon." — Diodorus tells us, 
lib. svii. p. 577, that " Alexander conquered them in forty days; 
that he worsted them several times, and at last obliged them to 
deliver up their country and to redeem their captives. Where- 
upon he ordered strong forts to be built there, lest, when thei 
army was withdrawn, so headstrong a nation should endeavour 
to throw off the yoke."-^This trouble of building forts miffht have 
been spared, had the inhabitants been all killed before, for dead 
people are not usually so unruly. 
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happens), where no enemy can approach ; and when 
the invaders of their country are retired, they return 
to their habitations, and take up their former trade of 
plundering and robbing their neighbours, by which 
means they support themselves. Alexander, how- 
ever, not\\4thstanding it was winter, drove them from 
their holds, and subdued them ; for neither the rigour 
of the season nor the difficulties they met with could 
either discourage him or Ptolemy who commanded 
a part of his army ; for they forced them from all 
their retreats, and found no place inaccessible, nor 
no country impassable, where true valour directed 
them. When Alexander returned thence to Babylon, 
ambassadors* from Libya met him, who congratu* 
lated him, and bestowed a crown upon him for the 
great victories he had gained in Asia. From Italy, 
the Brettii, Leucani, and Tyrrteni, sent ambassadors 
upon the same account, as the Carthaginians are 
said also to have done : ambassadors likewise came to 
him from the ^Ethiopians and European Scythians, as 
also from the Celtae and Iberians, all requesting his 
friendship.; the name of which last people, and their 
manner of dress, were then first made known to the 
Greeks and Macedonians. Some ambassadors are 
•aid to have come to prevail upon him to decide the 
differences between them and their neighbours. And 
then it was that Alexander seemed, both to himself 

* Justin acquaints us, lib. xii. cap. 13, ''that not only the 
ambassadors from the Carthaginians and the rest of the cities c^ 
Africa, but also those from Spain, Sicily, Gaul, Sardinia, and 
ftome from Italy, waited his return to Babylon ; for the terror of 
his name had so possessed the whole world, that all nations paid 
faoinag« fo him, as if he had been destined to rule over them ; 
for which cause he hasted to Babylon, &c." — This last paragraph 
is contradicted by Diodorus, lib. x?ii. p. 57'8 ; for he assures as, 
with much more probability, that to give his soldiers some ease 
after his late expedition against the Cosseans, he marched a slow 

iace. to Babylon. Arrian not only doubts of an embassy from the 
Romans, but tells us plainly, that the Arabians sent no ambassa- 
dors, to him, for which reason he was resolved to wage war with 
them. 
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and those about bim, to bave the sover^goty. as well 
iff the earth as sea* Aristus and Asclepiades, two 
writers of Alexander's actions, tell us, that the Romaoii 
then sent ambassadors to him ; and he, having ^ven 
them audience, and made a nice observation of their 
habit, diligence, and generosity, and fully learnt the 
customs and manners of their nadoo, begian, from that 
time, to foresee the future greatness of the Roman em*> 
pire. But this last I give as neither certain nor alto< 
gather improbable ; for no writer of the Roman affairs 
makes the least mention of any such embassy ; neither 
do the two chief authors whom I most rely upon, name* 
ly, Ptolemy and Aristobulus, take any notice of it ia 
their histories of Alexander's actions» And, indeed^ 
it seems very improbable that the Roman republic, 
which was at that time free, should send an embassy 
to a foreign prince, at so vast a distance from theu 
territories, especially when they could have no feairs 
to urge them, nor any hopes of profit to induce them 
thereto; and when, it is well known, they bore a 
mortal hatred both to the name and office of kings» af 
the usurpers of the liberties of the people* 



CHAPTEH XVI. 

AxBXANPBR after tliis dispatched Heraclides the 
son of Argaeus, with his ship-carpenters, into Hyr- 
cania, to cut down wood from the mountains there, 
to build him a number of long ships j some open, 
and others with decks» according to the Greecian 
manner of building : for be had a strong inclination 
to have a full knowledge what conimunication that 
sea called the Hyrcaqian had with any other ; and 
whether it had an intercourse with the £uxine Sea, 
cr with the Eastern Ocean beyond India, in the 
same manner a» the Persian and Red Seas were 
found to be but gulfs belonging to the ocean. For 
the bounds of the Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea were^ 
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Mtjfet Jcpown, tbangh many warlike nations bordered 
upon ity and many gre^t and navigable rivers dis* 
cbatiged their water9 into it : for, from Bactria, the 
Oxus, the greatest river of Asia (those of India ex* 
4:epM) flows into it ; and fro» Scy tbia, the Oxyar* 
tes ;^ and many are of opinion that the Araxes» 
which passes through Armenia^ discbarges itself into 
tltt• sea. These are great rivere, into which several 
lesser ones pour their waters; besides, there are 
many smaU streams which run directly into this sea : 
these are already known; but those on the other 
side, where the Nomadss Scythians dwell, are alto- 
gether unknown. When Alexander had passed tlie 
river Tigris with his surmy, in his way to Babylon, he . 
was met by the Cbaldsaao soothsayers,t who^ call«^ 
log him apart from his friends, entreated him not to 
proceed on his journey to Babylon, telling him they 
were assured, from the oracle of Belus, that his en* 
trance into the city, at that time, would be attended 
with ill consequences to him* He then answered 
them with a verse out of £uripides, 

"Μάνης f αξίστος οσΤίς είκαζίί χαλως. 

He is the b^st diviner, who giieasei rightest. 

However, they replied, " At least, Ο king, do not 
turn thy face westward^ nor enter the city that way 

* Neither Curt'iQ», nor any of hi9 commeoUtors, have taken 
ihe lea3t notice of the conleots of the fbriDor part of this chapter. 
The river which k Wre called Oxyartes, muet neede he the 
Orxanles or iiidiaa Taaaie» which «epajrate» Soythia from Bactria ; 
and ibii aew «amo cmi he aothiag more than aa error of tbo 
«r»R8eriber«. 

f Jnftio, Mb. xii• c«p« I S, acquainu iis, " that it was oae of the 
Magi or Chakliean soothsay ef« who methiia» aod forewarned him 
not to enter the city, for it would be fatal to him." Plutarch» 
|i. 44« Mils m, that '' Nosrchuf» who had sailed out of the ocean 
hy the month of the river Euphrates, cajne to assure him» that 
he had nel sonie Chald«an diviners» who warned him not to go 
thither. But the king slighted thif adTertisement» and went on ; 
ImH ooneag aigh the walk, he aaw va^t flock3 of crows fighting 
with taeh ^^uaer, eoew whcn^f Ml dowa jmi hy bim^" 
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with thy army, but fetch a compass roundi and cooie 
in with thy face towards the east." This be ^as re* 
solved to comply with ; but the difficulty of the road,* 
which was both watery and marshy, forced him to 
change that resolution, either chance or destiny pusb« 
ing him upon that way which was to prove fatal to 
him. But perhaps it was much more eligible for him 
to be taken off in the very height of his glory and 
happiness» while he was yet beloved and revered by 
his own soldiers, than to have survived his successes, 
and have afterwards experienced a different scene of 
affairs. And for this reason, in all probability, it 
was, that Solon warned Croesus to look towards the 
end of a long life, and pronounce none happy, before 
he was divested of mortality. The death of Hepfase- 
stionf seems to have contributed much to that of Alex*• 
ander ; for, in my opinion, he would rather have gone 
before him, than have borne the loss of him ; in the 
same manner as Achilles had rather have died in the 
room of his friend Patroclus, than have been left be^ 
bind to revenge his death upon his enemies. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

He;]; had, moreover, a suspicion that the Chaldaeans 
endeavoured to deter him from entering Babylon at 

* This is contrary to Justin, lib. xii. cap. 1 $, who tells us» that 
** laying aside his design of going to Babylon, he turned aside to 
Bursia, a city on the other side the Euphrates, which had been 
long uninhabited, where he was over-persuaded by Anaxarchos 
the philosopher to despise the predictions of those soothsayers, ae 
felse and uncertain, and proceed to Babylon.^' — But his authority 
will never over^balance that of Arrian ; and besides, the con- 
clusion of the very next chapter of this book confirms Arrian's 
account. 

t Mian informs us, '* that when Alexander encircled the tomb, 
of Achiiies with a crown of gold^ Hephsestion did the same to that 
of Patroclus, to signify that he was as dear to Alexander as 
Patroclus was to Achilles* Hist, Var. 12, 7. 

I Not a syllable of the contents of this chapter is to be found 
in any other aothoir of Alexander's History ; for Arrian is nore 
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that tiine^ not so tiiuch by the advice of the oracle, as 
for their own private interest. For the temple of 
Belus is situate in the heart of that city, a most mag- 
nificent and stupendous fabric, built with brick, and 
cemented together with a bituminous substance in- 
stead of mortar. This, with all the rest of the Baby- 
lonian temples, was subverted by Xerxes, at his re- 
turn from his Grsecian expedition : whereupon Alex- 
ander determined to repair it, or, as some say, re- 
build it upon the old foundations ; for which reason 
he had ordered the Babylonians to clear away the 
rubbish, for he designed to build it in a more au- 
gust and stately manner than before. But whereas 
they had made a much less progress in the work than 
he expected during his absence, he had some thoughts 
of employing his whole army about it. Much land 
had been consecrated and set apart by the Assyrian 
monarchs for the god Belus, and much gold had been 
offered to him : from these the temple was formerly 
rebuilt, and sacrifices to the god provided. But while 
the temple lay in ruins, and the annual revenues be- 
longing thereto were appropriated to no particular 
use, Alexander had given them to the Chaldaeans ; 
for which reason he began to suspect that they de- 
signed to hinder him from entering into Babylon, for 
fear that in a short time the temple should be built, 
and they stripped of such ample revenues. However, 
Aristobulus assures us that the king was willing to 
follow, the advice of the Cbaldaeans, and take a jour* 
ney round, to enter the city with his face towards the 
east ; and accordingly on the first day encamped 
with his army not far from the Euphrates ; but the 
day after, having the river on his right hand, and 
marching along the bank, for that purpose, he found 
the design impracticable, for the ground thereabouts 
was all an impassable morass ; wherefore, partly by 

full and particular, especially ia relating material circuinstancet, 
than ail the rest together. 
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bis own will and partly against it» he disobeyed the 
orade's advice. ^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AaietOBuiiUS tells us a strange story, which hap•- 
pefied to one of Alexander's friends^ in this manner t 
When ApoUodorus * the Amphipolitan (one of the 
king's itiendsy who tied been deputed to preside over 
the army which was left for the security of the pro- 
vince» Mazseus being then gpTornor) met him at his 
return frotii India ; and perceived how aeverely he 
ImA treated several governors of provinces, he wrote 
to his brother PythagoipaS) one of thote augurs whu 
gav6 answers by inspecting the entrails of bc^ts, and 
coteulted liim about his own safety. Pythagoms 
asked hitn, in answer to hb letter, of whom be prin•- 
cipally atood in fear^ that he ηάφχ divine a^cording^ 
ly ( and V^ben he replied, that ^ chiefly dreaded A^* 
lexander and Hephs&sliol}, the augur first searched 
the entrails for Hephssstion ; and when he saw the 
laps or fillets of the liver wanting, he wrote a letter, 
and sent it sealed to his brother Apollodoros, then at 
£fCbatana, wherein he assured him he needed not 
siaind in fear of Hephasstion, for be would shortly be 
taken off by deaths And Aristobulus tells us, that 
ApoUodorus received this letter the day before He- 
phasstioals decease^ Then Pythagoras again con«> 

* An atttount of thW ApoIIodotus^ mnd lak being deputed to 
Mppiy thatoffice» is giTen by Arrian, lib. Uu cap^ 16. Plutarch» 
p. 44, trails him governor of Babylon^ aad tells u^ that " Alex- 
ander being privately informed ^lat he h^d sacrificed to know 
^irt would become of hitn, i»e'nt fot• Pythagoras the soothsayer, 
who Dot denying tiie things the king asked him in what condilibn 
he found the victim; and when he told him the lobe of the liver 
Was defective, A great presage indeed ! says he. However, he of- 
fered Pythagoras no injury, but was much troubled that he had 
•lighted Nearthus's advice.'* How much more exact and circum* 
ttantial has Arrian been iu relating the {>ttrticttlanOf this «tory. 
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mntmg for Alexander, «nd finding tbe filletf oi the 
liver wantbg there too, wrote to the same purpose 
a flieoood time to Apollodorud• He never so much 
as endeavoured to conceal the matter; but freely com* 
municated the whole story to the king, as a testimony 
of his sincere good-will towards him, and entreated 
him to beware of the danger which threatened• Alex- 
ander hereupon commended htm for his fidelity ; and 
when he entered into Babylon, he demanded of Py- 
thagoras by what means he was informed of those 
things which he had written to his brother concern- 
ing him ; and being answered, that the livers of the 
sacrifices offered for that purpose were defective, he 
again inquired what that portended; to which the 
augur replied, Some great mischief• However, the 
king was so far from being offended at him, that he 
respected him the more, for relating the whole matter 
to him simply and sincerely. Aristobulus tells us,, 
be received this story from Pythagoras's own mouth ; 
who also^ afterwards, inspected the entrails for Per- 
diccas and Antigonus, and gave the same responses: 
anil the events happened accordingly ; for Perdiccas 
was slain making war against Ptolemy, and Antigdnus 
lost his life in a battle against Seleueus and Lysima- 
chus^ at the river Ipsus- A strange story is also re- 
lated concerniog Calanus* the sage, to this effect: 
When he was carried towards the funeral pile, imme- 
diately before his deatii, he kissed all his friends^ and 
took his leave of them, except Alexander; and when 
be drew near tbe king for that eod^ be refused to 
loss and take his leave of him then ; but told him, he 
would find him again at Babylon, and do it there* 
These words were not at all regarded, at that time, 

* Pluianch gives «β a abort «ketch of this, at the conclusion of 
hk #ccouiU of CaUntts, p. 42 ; ^r he teiJs 4is, '\ that before be 
ascended the f>^, he «aibnioed and took leave of all tbe Macedo- 
juaas who «teod bf• desi/in^ them to pass that day in mirth and 
4|aed-feVkMwship with their kio^ whom in a short while« he said, 
be da«bied not «but ία see agwa at Saby Ion/' 

MS 
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by those who beard them ; but the decease of Alex** 
ander afterwards at Babylon brought them fresh into 
their memories, and they then looked upon them as a 
prophecy of bis death. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Alexander was on his way to Babylon, he was 
met by several ambassadors from Greece ; but on 
what particular account they were sent, is not cer- 
tain ; though, in my opinion, they might be dispatch- 
ed by the Grecians to crown him with garlands, and 
congratulate him for the victories he had gained, as 
well over other nations as the Indians ; and to mani- 
fest the public joy for his safe return out of India. 
But whatever their business was, it is most certain he 
received them kindly, and sent them home highly 
honoured : and whatever statues of famous men, or 
images of gods, or other things set apart for divine 
worship, Xerxes had carried away, and deposited, 
either at Babylon, or Pasargadae, or Susa, or any 
other city of Asia, he delivered them to those ambas- 
sadors, to be transported back to Greece ; by which 
means the brazen statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton came to be restored, as also' the image of Diana 
of Cercaea. * He had, moreover, a navy of ships at 
Babylon, as Aristobulus tells us, which were partly 
brought from the Persian Sea, by the river Euphrates, 
and partly from Phoenicia; Those which arrived from 
Phoenicia f were two quinqueremes, three quadri- 

* Blankard informs us, that this ought to be Diana of Agraea. 

f These were, without doubt> the ships which Curtius tells us, 
]ib. X. cap. 1, 19, Alexander ordered to be built ail septiremes; 
and this accurate narration of Arrian's plainly shows every tittle 
of Curtius's account concerning them to be false : For, first, they 
were to be built in some part of Phoenicia, and then to be imme- 
diately taken to pieces, and be conveyed by carriages over lan^ 
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remes, twelve triremes, and thirty galleys of thirty oars 
a-piece : these were taken to pieces in Phoenicia, and 
thence conveyed over land to Thapsacus, upon the 
river Euphrates ; where being again joined, they were 
carried down the river to Babylon. The same author 
also tells us, that Alexander had ordered cypress- 
trees to be cut in that province, for building several 
other ships,. they growing there in great plenty : but 
forasmuch as other naval stores were wanting, which 
these parts afforded not, he was supplied with them 
by the purple-fishers and other sea-faring men, be- 
longing to Phoenicia and the coast thereabouts. He 
then dug a deep and capacious bason for a haven at 
Babylon, capable of containing a thousand sail of long 
galleys, and built houses for all manner of naval stores 
adjoining thereto. He also dispatched Miccalus of 
Clazomene, with five hundred talents, into Phcenicia 
and Syria, to hire or procure as many sailors as he 
could, because he designed to fix colonies all along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and the neighbouring 
islands ; for he was of opinion that that coast might 
in time become as rich and populous as the Phoeni- 
cian coast. He made these extraordinary prepara- 
tions for fitting out a fleet, on a pretence of making 
war against the Arabians, a populous nation, because 
they had neither sent ambassadors to him request- 
ing his friendship, as all others thereabouts had done, 
nor made him any presents, nor paid him homage ; 
but my opinion is, it was only his ungovernable ambi- 
tion, which urged him to that attempt, which no ac- 
quisitions, howsoever extensive, were capable of sa- 
tisfying. 

to Thapsacue, and there only joined together again. And, se• 
condly» they were so far from being all septiremes, that there wa< 
not one of that bulk among them. 
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CHAPTER XX• 



Sou Β * authors tell us, that be designed to invade the 
Arabians, because they worshipped only two gods^ 
namely, Caelum and Bacchus ; Caelum, or the firmer 
ment, because it was visible, and contained within its 
concave the atars^ but especially the sun, which is of 
vast and universal benefit to mankind ; and Bacchus, 
for the fame of his expedition into India• Wherefore 
Alexander deemed himself not unworthy to be worship* 
ped by them as a third god, because his great actions 
were no ways inferior to those of Bacchus ; and he 
resolved, after he had conquered the Arabians, to 
have restored them their ancient liberties, as he bad 
done to the Indians. The fruitfulness of the country 
was no small temptation to its invader ; for he had 
been informed that cassia grew there in the marshy 
grounds, and that myrrh and frankincense were ga- 
thered from the trees ; that cinnamon was the pro« 
duce of a shrub ; and that their meadows, without 
any human art, brought forth plenty of spikenard. 
The extent of the country, according to his informa- 
tion^ along the sea*coast, was not less than India, and 
that many islands lay not far off; as also, that there 

* This designed expedition of Alexander against the Arabians 
was prevented by his death. Neither Curtius> nor Diodorus> nor 
Justin, nor Plutarch, take any notice thereof; perhaps, because 
it was never put in execution. They are all in such a violent 
harry to come to relate the circumstances of his death, that this 
of his life is quite neglected. And here I cannot forbear meor 
tioning one error of Curtius, who insinuates, that all this mighty 
preparation of a fleet of septireme galleys, was to sail through the 
mouth of the river Euphrates, and thence against Carthage and 
the coasts of the Mediterraiaean^— The impossibility of this has 
been already shown, in my observations upon the first chapter of 
this book. However, Arrian here puts us out of all doubt con- 
cerning it, by assuring iis that the fleet was fitted out for an ex- 
pedition against the Arabians; and Strabo, in his sixteenth book, 
p. 1076, confirms it. 
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ivere sundry creek3 and other placea there, fit for the 
reception of a navy, m^ divers convenient places to 
build cities in, which in time might become rich and 
populous. Two islands were particularly reported 
to lie in the sea, over-against the mouths of the £u•» 
phrates ; one whereof was not above one hundred 
and twenty furlongs distant from the mouths of that 
river and the sea-shore. This was the lesser of the 
two, covered with thick woods, and bad a templQ 
therein dedicated to Diana: the inhabitants had 
their dwellings round the temple. The report goes, 
that harts, and goats, and other animals, strayed iq 
the woods there unmolested, because it was deemed 
sacrilegious to take them, on any other account than 
to offer in sacrifice to the goddess. This island, as 
Aristobulus tells us, Alexander ordered to be call• 
ed Icarus, * from one of that name in the £gean 
Sea, wherein Icarua the son of Daodalus is said 
to have fallen and have been drowned, when he 
disobeyed his father's orders, and attempted to fly 
into the upper regions of the air, with wings which 
were only cemented together with wax ; but the event 
was, the sun melted the wax, and he fell into the 
sea, which was afterwards called by his name, as 
also a small island not far off• The other island is 
about one day and night's sail distant from the mouths 
of the Euphrates, and named Tylus : it is very large 
and spacious, and not mountainous nor woody, but 
produces plenty of several sorts of fruits, pleasant 
and agreeable to the taste. These accounts were de« 
livered in to Alexander by Archias, who was die•* 
patched in a ship with thirty oars, on purpose to dis-f 
cover the navigation of those seas ; and when he had 
arrived at the island Tylus, durst proceed no further. 
However, Androstbenes being sent afterwards, with 



* This island is mentioned by Strabo in his sixteenth book, 
κ 11 10, by the same name ; but instead of a temple of Diana, 
le affirms that there is there a temple of Apollo• 
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another ship of the same sort, discovered a great part 
of the Arabian coast. But Hieron of Soli far ex- 
ceeded all who went before him upon the discovery 
of that shore ; for he, with a galley of thirty oars, was 
commanded to sail round the whole Arabian Cher- 
ronese, until he arrived aj; the gulf bordering upon 
iEgypt and the city of Heroes. But neither durst iie 
venture so far as he ought, though he sailed almost 
round the country of Arabia. For returning back, he 
informed the king, that the cherronese was of a vast 
extent, little less than that of India; and that the 
promontory, or utmost point of land thereof, stretched 
itself far out into the ocean. But this was little more 
than those who came from India with Nearchus had 
seen before, as they turned into the Persian Gulf, and 
were hardly held from attempting further discovery ; 
Onesicritus, captain of the royal galley, having a 
strong desire to proceed that way. But Neafcbus, 
the admiral, assures us, that he restrained them, be- 
cause their orders extended no further than only to 
give a good account of the coast along the Persian 
Gulf. He was not sent out by Alexander to be at the 
sea, nor to find how far the ocean stretched itself, 
but to get knowledge of the country adjacent to the 
sea ; to find out who were the inhabitants ; what ports 
or creeks for shipping they had, and wliat plenty of 
fresh water ; what were their customs and manners ; 
what part of the country produced good, and what 
part bad fruits : and these orders he had observed 
for the safety of the army on board his fleet. And he 
assured them, that it was unlikely they should ever 
return safe, if they steered their course beyond the 
deserts o.f Arabia ; and that very consideration is said 
to have deterred Hieron afterwards from proceeding 
further. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

In the mean time, while they were bueii^d in pre- 
paring triremes, and digging the bason at Babylon, 
Alexander sailed down the Euphrates, to the canal 
called Pallacopas, * which is distant from Babylon 
about eight hundred furlongs. Now Pallacopas is 
no river arising from fountains, but a canal drawn 
from the Euphrates. For that river having its rise 
among the mountains of Armenia, during the whole 
winter season is easily confined in its own channel, 
its waters being then low, because the rains turn to 
snow ; but in the spring, and especially about the 
summer solstice, the snows melt, and it swells to a 
prodigious height; and overflowing all its banks, wa- 
ters the Assyrian fields on each side, and would cer- 
tainly drown the whole country, unless it discharged 
a vast quantity of its waters through Pallacopas into 
the lakes and marshes, and thence along the confines 
of Arabia into a fenny country; whence, through 
sundry secret and subterraneous passages, it finds a 
way to the sea. When the snows are melted, and the 
stock of water thence arising exhausted, which usual- 
ly happens about the setting of the Pleiades, the Eu- 
phrates begins to contract itself; yet, nevertheless, 
still the greatest part of the stream runs through the 
Pallacopas into the marshy countries, and thence into 
the sea. Unless therefore the mouth of this canal 

* The etory of Alexander's voyage down the Pallacopas, which 
Freinshemius has inserted in his Supplement to Curtias, is abs- 
tracted from Arrian. However, Strabo has handled this matter 
thoroughly, in the sixteenth book of his Geography, p. 1075, 
1076. «But as his account thereof is too long to be inserted here' 
and differs so little from Arrian, I shall refer my readers to his 
book for satisfaction. Gronovius has wrote a small treatise coa- 
cerning this huge canal, or drain, which he has annexed to his 
new edition of Arrian, wherein he gives us the opinions of all 
the ancients as well as moderns about it. 
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called Pallacopas were dammed up, and the stream 
of the river diverted into its proper channel, Euphrates 
ivould be so exhausted of its water, as not to afford 
enough to overflow the Assyrian fields on each side. 
Wherefore the governor of mbylon had, at a v«3t «χ- 
peose and with immense labour, obstructed that out- 
let of the river ; which was the more diflScult to per- 
form, because the ground thereabouts was light and 
oozy, and afforded the water an easy passage through, 
insomuch that ten thousand men were employed three 
whole months before they could finish the work. Alex- 
ander coming to the knowledge of this, was resolved 
todo somethingfor the benefitof the Assyrians; where- 
upon he determined to dam up that huge flux of water 
out of the Euphrates into Pallacopas, in a much 
more effectual manner than they bad already done; 
and when he had gone about thirty furlongs from the 
mouth of the canal, he found the earth rocky, whi<^ 
if he proceeded to cut through, and continued it to 
the ancient channel of Pallacopas, the firamess of the 
earth would not only hinder the water from soaking 
through and wasting» but also its outlet at the time, 
of the overflow would be rendered much more easy 
and commodious* On this account Alexander sailed 
down the river Euphrates to the mouth of Pallaco- 
pas, and by that canal into the Arabian territories ; 
where» finding a situation suited to bis purpose, h? 
bnilt a city, which he environed with a wall, and 
therein planted a colony of Greek mercenaries, either 
such as freely consented to settle there, or ^uch as» 
by reason of age or infirmities, were rendered unser- 
viceable in war. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

He then, despising the advice of the Chaldaeans, be- 
cause no mischief had befallen him in that city, as 
their oracles predicted, (for be had continued in Ba- 
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bylon some time, and gone out again, and no accident 
happened,) being full of himself, resolved to run all 
hazards, and determined to sail back through the 
marshes, having the city on his left hand. And when 
some of his galleys, by reason of the ignorance of their 
commanders, had lost their way among the pume^ 
rous windings of the river in those fenny places, be 
sent them skilful pilots to direct them, and bring the 
whole navy together. Many of the ancient monu•* 
ments of the kings of Assyria are said to be placed 
among those marshes; and as Alexander* proceeded 
in his voyage, being gpvemor of his own galley him* 
self, a high wind chanced to rise, which forced the 
royal tiara and the fillet which encircled it off from 
his head. The tiara, as being the most ponderous, 
fell into the water, and was irrecoverably lost ; but 
the fillet being carried away by the wind, was caught 
by a certain reed growing out of one of the royal mo* 
numents, on which account it was deemed an unlucky 
presage. A sailor then swam thither, and took the 

* Plutarch assures us, p. 45, that " when once Alexander gare 
way to superstition, his mind grew so disturbed, and he became 
so timorous, that if the least unusual thing happened, he would 
needs have it deemed a prodigy/' — That will always be the case 
with any one who voluntarily resigns his own senses, and suf• 
fers himself to be led by the nose by those who are interested to 
abuse him. — ** And his court was thronged with diviners and 
priests, whose business it was to sacrifice and foretell future acci* 
dents.''— No doubt of it : where the carcase lies» thither will the 
ravens flock. They are the tools which courageous monarchs 
make use of to serve their purposes, and they make weak mo- 

narchs the fools to serve theirs. Diodorus tells us, lib. xvii. 

p. 582» ** that as Alexander was returning to Babylon through 
the marshy places, (which the river Euphrates makes, by falling 
into Pallacopas,} a strange omen happened, for the boushs which 
hung over-head catching hold of the royal tiara, it fell off from 
the ηηκΆ head into the water." And Gregoras, in his tenth 
book» mads, ** that one of the sailors soon seized it by swimming; 
but being unable to hold it in his hand and swim at the same 
time, he placed it upon his own head^ and thus carried it to the 
king, who rewarded him with a talent of silver, because he hadju t f 
saved the royal tiara, bat cut off his head, because he had placed>^ ' 
it theranpoo.'' 
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fillet off from the reed ; and fearing the water might 
injure it if he kept it in his hand, he placed it upon 
hL• head, and brought it to the king. Many of the 
writers of Alexander's Life tell us, that he had a talent 
of silver bestowed upon him for his diligence, and was 
immediately afterwards put to death; the Chaldsans 
advising the king, that -he who had so insolently en* 
circled his temples with the royal diadem, ought not 
to escape with life. However Aristobulus, whom I 
much rather listen to, informs us, that he first received 
a talent for the hazard he had run, and was after- 
wards ordered to be whipped, for his inadvertency in 
placing the fillet upon his head ; he also assures uSj 
that he was a Phceuician. Some authors relate this - 
story of Seleucus, and affirm that the prodigy signi- 
fied Alexander's death, and Seleucus's advancement 
to a great part of the empire. He, indeed, of all 
those who succeeded Alexander, not only received 
the largest share of sovereignty, but had the most ca- 
pacious soul, and was possessed of a greater part of 
the royal treasures than any of the rest. 

CHAPTER ΧΧΠΙ. 

When Alexander arrived at Babylon, he found Peu- 
cestas returned from Persia, with twenty thousand 
Persians, and a great number of Cossaeans and Ta- 
purians, two fierce and warlike nations bordering 
upon Persia. Philoxenus also arrived with an army 
out of Caria, Menander with another out of Lydia, 
and Menidas with some troops of horse. At this time 
came ambassadors from Greece, who approached him 
with crowns upon their heads, and presented him 
with crowns of gold, their deisign being to offer him 
divine worship. This happened not long before his 
decease. Then having extolled the Persians for pay- 
ing an exact obedience to Peucestas, and Peucestas 
for his wise and mild administration of the Persian 
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f^iFairs, he ranked them all among his Macedonian 
troops ; but in such a manner, as that the decurio, 
or person who presided over every company, should 
be a Macedonian, as also the semidecurio, so called 
from the wages he received, being less than a decurio, 
but more tlian the common soldiers• Next were 
twelve Persians ; and last of all a Macedonian decu- 
rio : so that every company contained four Macedo- 
nians, three of whom received more stipend than the 
rest, and the fourth presided over them. The Mace^ 
donians were armed with their own country weapons ; 
the Persians, partly with arrows and partly with 
darts. In the mean time, the king took much plea- 
sure in seeing his fleet exercise their oars ; and there 
was a great emulation between the trireme and qua- 
drireme galleys in the river ; and crowns were distri- 
buted among the victors, as well to the rowers as to 
the commanders. Then returped those whom he had 
dispatched to the oracle of Hammon* to inquire 

*■ Most of the authors of the History of Alexander agree in 
this, and have accordingly described it ; but Lucian has done it 
more copiously and elegantly than all of them. " Whoever/* 
says he, *' denied divine honours and adoration to Hephaestion» 
was deemed guilty of a heinous crime by Alexander; for Che 
king not only bestowed a magnificent interment upon \^{m, bat 
ordered that he should be worshipped as a god afler his death, 
to show the excessive love he bore him whilst he was alive. And 
accordingly, many cities erected temples, dedicated shrines, rear- 
ed altars, and appointed festivals to the new deity. To swear by 
liephaestion's name, was the most obligatory oath which could 
be made ; and either to hesitate in the worship, or perform it 
with a show of indifference, was a capital oflfence. This effemi- 
nate disposition, this madness, gave opportunity to sycophants 
to buzz all manner of mischief into the king's ear ; for strange 
dreams were then dreamed ; Hephaestion's ghost was seen, and 
hie answers to certain questions were published every where• 
Lastly, altars and holydays were instituted to the familiar god, 
the avenger of injuries. With these the king was at first strange- 
ly delighted ; but afterwards became so miserably infatuated, that 
he gave credit to tbem, and boasted, that he not only sprang 
from a race of gods, but that he could make gods himself." — 1 
fancy the god which he here made was but short-lived; for affier 
Alexander's death we hear no more of him. 
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what honours he might pay to Hephestion ; who as- 
sured him, Hammon'd answer was, that be mi^t sa- 
crifice to him as to, a hero. Which answer pleasing 
him, he offered sacrifices to him accordingly. He then 
wrote a letter to Cleomenes, a wicked man, who had 
done much mischief to iEgypt As to bis care ior 
the preservation of the memory of his kindness and 
good-will to Hephaestion after his death, I cannot 
think it culpable ; but some passages in the same let- 
ter scarce admit of an excuse : for, in the first place, 
(writing to Cieomenes) be commands him to build a 
temple to Hephasstion in Alexandria, in iEgypt, and 
another in the island Pharus, wherein was a tower» 
fttmous both for height and workmanship, which also 
he ordered to be called after Hephs&stion's name. He 
moreover commanded that all writings, concerning 
bargains among merchants, should be mscribed with 
his TML^Ye. Tt^se things are only thns &τ amiss, be- 
cause he made so much ado about things of small 
moment. But the contents of the last part of that let- 
ter admit of no apology : *^ If I," says he, ** at my 
arrival in iEgypt, find that thou hast built these tem- 
ples and altars to Hepbaestion according to my or- 
ders, I will not only pardon all the crimes thou hast 
already committed, but shall hereafter pass by what- 
ever crimes thou shall commit." Such a license as 
this, to a crael man, who had the command over many 
countries, from so ^eat a king as Alexander, will by 
no means bear the least extenuation. 



CHAPTER XXIV• 

But now the tiooe of Alexander's death drew nigh, 
whereof Aristobutu* gives us this as a particular omen, 
That while he was distributing the forces which Peu• 
cestas bad brought out of Persia, and Philoxenus and 
Menander from the sea-coast, among the Macedo- 
nian troops, as is already mentioned, he began to be 
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thirftty^ and departing (torn, his throne, left the seat 
empty : on e«tch side of the throne wene couches, with 
supporters of silver^ for his friends^ who then went to 
accompany the k)ng« In the mean while a certain 
obscure fellow,* (so^ne say a captive who had the pri- 
vilege of going without fetlers,) seeing the royal throne 
and the couches on each side empty, passed through 
the middle of the eunuchs, and ascending the throne^ 
placed himself thereon ; the eunuchs then (nor daring 
to drag him down from thence, because the Persian 
laws forbade them,) began to tear tlieir garments and 
beat their breaste and iaces> as if sotne great mischief 
had been thereby foreboded. When Alexander heard 
the story, he ordered the man who had ascended his 
throne to be examined, to try if any had advised him 
to so rash an action ; but he only answered, that he 
did it out of a certain levity of mind which then took 
him; whereupon the augurs judged the omen to be 
much more unlucky. A few days after this^ when he 
oflfered the accustomed sacrifices for the success of 
his affairs^ and had added some new ones by the ad- 
vice of his soothsayers, he feasted his friends, and 
continued the banqinet until late at night. He is also 

* Prodi^iee tiow began to come thick, towards the close of 
Alexander's life, as Plutarch mforms trs, p. 44•, ** For a tame 
ass,'' he sa^s, " fell upon one of the biggest and handsomest of 
thfe ling's hon*, and kicked him to death." *** Alexander having 
undressed himself to be anointed to play at ball, as he was put- 
ting on hiis x;lothes again, the young men who played with him 
perceited a person clothed in the king's tobes, with a diadem 
upon his hread, ^tting srrletitly upon his thtone ; they asked him 
who hewa^ ? to which he gave no answer for a good while, until 
at last, with much ado totnmg to hrmself, ^e told thetn his name 
was I)ionysi<]S, that he was of Messnta, and that Tor some crime 
whereof ire was accused, he was brought thither from the sea- 
«i^e, and had been kept long xn prison : thatSeraphis appeared 
to tiim, had freed htm from hrs ichuitis, condacted him to that 
plwsc, commandtftl him to pot en the royal robe and diadem, as 
also to *?t whete they iboiid ^m, and say nothing. Alexander 
heteopovi, by the direction Of his soothsayers, pot the fellow to 
A€»ath."—Seifne mheir writers have taken notice of this story, but 
their accQunu are too trMtfig to ^efterve consitherartion. 
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said (ο have given the flesh of the sacrificed beasts to 
his army, and ordered wiqe to be distributed. among 
them, according to their numbers in each troop and 
company. Some authors add, that he was then wil- 
ling to have retired from the banquet to his bed- 
chamber, but was met on his way by Μ edius, * one 

* We have had strange work with thif Medias among editon 
and commentators ; the Delphini editions of Justin, lib. xii. 
cap. 1 4» call him Thessalus Medicus ; and so does he, whoever 
he wa9, that wrote the first Supplement to Curtius ; but it has 
been known to be an error a long time. He was a Thessalian by 
birth : And Strabo, lib. xi. p. 802, 803, telle us of Larissa. Ar- 
rian also, in his Indian History, cap. 18, calls him Medi'us the 
son of Orynthemie of Larissa. Plutarch acquaints us, p. 45, that 
he was a flatterer, with whom Alexander used to converse 
familiarly, and, towards the close of his life, to drink and play 
at dice. Justin informs us, lib. xii. cap. 14, '* that as Alexan• 
der and his friends were returning from a banquet, Thessalus the 
physician, (or Medius a Thessalian, as has been already shown,) 
invited him and his companions to a new collation, where, 
taking the cup into his hands, he fetched a groan in the midst 
of his draught, as if he had been stabbed to the heart, and was 
carried half-dead out of the room, and continued for some time 
in so great torment, that he desired a sword to put an end to his 
misery/' — Many authors say he was then drinking a health out 
of Hercules'» bowl, which Athenaeus tells us held two gallons. 
However, Plutarch, p. 45, has contradicted that story, and set the 
whole in a much fairer light. *' The king,'' says he, " having 
given Nearchus a splendid entertainment, after he had bathed, as 
was his custom, just as he was retiring to rest, at Medius's re- 
quest he went to supper wilh him. Here he drank ^11 that night 
and the next day, to such excess, that it threw him into a fever; 
which seized him, not, as some write, after he had drunk out of 
Hercules's bowl 5 nor was he taken with any sudden pain in his 
back, as if he had been struck with a lance ; for these are the 
inventions of some authors, who thought it became them to make 
the conclusion of so great an action as tragical and moving as 
they could." Curtius has got happily out of this scrape. What 
he wrote about Alexander's decease is lost ; and what his first 
commentator wrote by way of supplement is not worth remark* 
ing, because it is taken almost word for word out of Justin. How- 
ever, I durst venture to hold a good wager, that Curtius, could 
the passage be recovered, made him die a.death truly heroic , for, 
as he had magnified all the actions of his life, and swelled them 
to an excessive pitch, he would deem it below the dignity of the 
hero of his romance^to die a common death. 
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of his friends, at that time in high fairour, who en- 
treated him to go and make merry with him that night, 
for that the sports and entertainment there would not 
displease him. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The Royal Diary * gives us an account, that he ate 
and drank with Medius, and then retired to rest; 
and when he awaked, and had washed and refreshed 
himself, he again supped with Medius, and drank 
until late at night. When he retired from the ban- 
quet, and had washed, he ate a little, and lay down 
there^ because he had some symptoms of a fever. 
Afterwards, he was carried in a chair to the temple, 
and there sacrificed after his usual manner ; and this 
he repeated several days : and when the sacrifices 
were performed, he lay in an apartment prepared 
on purpose for him, until the evening. In the mean 
while he issued out orders to the captains of his troops, 
to make ready for a march in four days time ; and 
even nominated those who should travel on foot; 
but those that were to go on board the ^fleet with him, 
were to prepare themselves against the fifth day. 
After this, he was carried to the river, and being put 
on board one bf his galleys, was conveyed to some 
pleasant gardens on the other side, where, after he 
had washed, he went to rest. The next day he again 
bathed, and performed his accustomed sacrifices; 
which done, he entered his chamber, and held dis- 
course with Medius, having given orders to his of&- 

* Plutarch has given us this story out of the Royal Diary» though 
he differs in some particulars from Arrian. They have both» in 
all probability, abridged the accounl, which is the reason why 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other is the more copious. 
He tells us, ** that Alexander's fever began the 18th of the month 
Da:sios, and that he died on the 2Sth of the same month, after 
ten days illness.''—! am obliged, for want of room, to refer kny 
readers to Plutarch, p« 45 and 46, for further satisfaction. 
VOL. II. Ν 
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eers to attend him in the mornkig• He then rapped 
moderately, and being conveyed to bed, had a con- 
tinued fever upon him all that night However, the 
next morning he again washed and sacrificed, and or- 
dered Nearchus and the rest of his captains to pre- 
pare for sailing the third day• The next day he washed 
and sacrificed as before, but his fever still continued; 
notwithstanding which, he again called hb captains to 
him, and ordered all things to be made ready for, a 
voyage ; and having bathed, his fever increased to- 
wards the evening. The next day he was carried 
into a house adjacent to the bath, where he perform- 
ed his usual sacrifices, and once more called his chief, 
ofiicers about him, to ^ve orders concerning the in- 
tended voyage. The day following, he was with 
great difficulty carried to sacrifice : however, he still 
continued to renew bis orders ; and notwithstanding 
he grew manifestly worse, could not be restrained 
from sacrificing the day after. He then commanded 
his chief ofiicers to remain with him in the hall, and 
the inferior ones to wait at the gates ; and growing 
still worse, he was conveyed from the hall in the gar- 
den^ where he then was, into the palace; and his 
chief officers approaching near to pay their attend- 
ance, he made signs that he knew them ; but was not 
able to speak, nor pronounce any thing articulate; 
and thus he remained all that night. The day fol- 
lowing his fever still increased, and all that night and 
the next day continued strong and violent. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

And now his soldiers expressed a great desire to see 
their king;* some doubting whether he was alive^ 

* " The Maeedonians/' «eye Pivtardi, p. 45, " suppoekig th« 
kiiKg dead» came mtkk great clamoen to the getes ; and tbreaten^d 
hi• friendft μ awcb, tlwt tiMy were farced u> admit tkmu, and 
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Dtliers plainly aiffinning he was dead, but tiiat bis 
death was concealed by bis body-guards : and to such 
a height, at last, did their grief drive them, that many 
of them forced tbeir way through the guards, and 
entered the 'royal, apartment. But though the king 
perceived them, his speech had left him : howler, 
with much diiiieulty he lifted up his head, and took- 
ing upon them, stretched forth his hand to each of 
them. The same Royal Diary also informs us, that Py- 
thon,* Attains, Demophoon^ Peucestas, Cleomenes, 
Menidas and Seleucus, tarried all night in the temple 
of Serapis ; and having asked that god, whether it 
would not be better for Alexander to be brought into 
his temple, to be restored to health by him, were an- 
swered by the oracle, that he should not be brought, 

ki them »U pass thrMgh, mianned, along by his bed^sBe." — 
Tkh, be tells «s, was on tbe 27th day of tbe month pmUO$, 
when he had been speechless almost two days, and nev^r s()oke 
after. — However, Justin, lib. xii. cap. 19, gives us several fine 
gpe«cb«8, which he was said to haTe spoken joet before his 
4ea|h, τικ. " Thiit it wa^ the fate of bis family to die about tbe 
thirtieth year of tbeir ^ge. That though he knew not whether 
the Macedonians would find a successor like him, yet he could 
foresee, as p!ain as if it were before his eyes, how much blood 
Macedonia would shed at bis death ; and with what vast slaughter 
they would perform his obsequies." — I have neither room nor 
leisure to traQSCribe more. They have been all feigned by some 
rhetorician, for the same reason which Plutarch assigned in the 
last observation ; for otherwiee, he and Arrian, who are every 
where so exact, would never kave omitted them. And another 
reason I have to believe them feigned is, because Alexander had 
been speechless two days before that time, and continued so till 
be died. 

* Plutarch, p• 46, mentions none but Python and Seleucus, 
who were sent to inquire of Serapis whether ihey should remove 
Alexander to his temple. — ^The priest of Serapis, whoever he was, 
was a crafty knave, and firamed bis answer as he imagined would 
best suit his interest ; for, had he ordered the king to have been 
brought, whether l^e had died by the way, or in the temple, or 
whatever accident had happened, the god would have been 
Warned ; but ae he ordered them to keep him where he was, if he 
bad recovered, hk recovery woa4d have been attributed to Sera- 
pis ; and «a he died, even that was deemed the best for him, 
oiaMly beeeuae tbe god, or rallier his pilest, had said βο• 

Ν 3 
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for it was best for bim to contiaoe where he was. 
This answer was brou^t back to Alexander by his 
friends ; and in a short while afteri as if the oracle had 
pronounced that the best, he died. Ptolemy and 
Aristobulas, in their accounts of these transactions, 
differ not much from the Royal Diary. However, 
sooie authors add, that being asked «by his friends to 
whom be would bequeath his empire, he replied, To 
the strongest. Others affirm, that he told them, be 
foresaw with what vast slaughter and effusion of 
blood his kingdoms would perform his obsequies» 

CHAPTER XXVn, 

I MUST not here forget to take notice, that many 
other particulars have been related by authors con- 
cerning Alexander'» death ; as that he died of poison, 
sent him by Antipater, and made up by Aristotle, he 
fearing him, because be had already put Callisthenes 
to death : they add, that this poison was conveyed 
thither by Cassander the son of Antipater, in the hoof 
of a mule, and given to the king by Jollas, Cassan- 
der's younger brother. This Jollas* was one of the 

* We have no account of Jollas's receiring a reproof in Plu- 
tarch ; but he tells us of a hearty one which his brother Ciassan• 
der received, p. 44 ; for *' being newly arrived out of Greec^ 
when he saw some of the Barbarians adore the king» be could not 
forbear laughing at it aloud ; which so incensed Alexander, that 
he took him by the hair with both his hands, and knocked his 
head against the wall/' — Cur tins gives us a strange story, which 
happened just before the king expired : *' It is almost incredi- 
ble," says he, lib. x.cap. 5, S, " that the king, in that state» 
should, without any alteration of his countenance or his posture» 
receive the farewell of every particular person of the army ; and 
no sooner was the ceremony over, but, as if he had then dis* 
charged the last debt of nature, he began to sink into the bed/*-— 
That the king should take such a solemn farewell of ail his army» 
I think as incredible as he -can do for his life ; and should have 
thought the same, had he given me no cautimi at the beginnkig 
of his story. But perhaps the king was dead, and then it is. no^ 
.wonder at all that he neither changed countenance nor posture ;^ 
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kill's cup-bearers, and had received a reproof from 
him a little while before. Others add, that Medius, 
having a vast esteem for Jollas, was privy to the vil- 
iany against his sovereign, for which reason he de- 
tained him thus drinking ; and immediately after he 
had swallowed the fatal cup, he felt pain so acute 
and grievousi that be was forced to retire from the 
banquet One author, in particular, has not blushed 
to add, that when he began to despair of recovery, 
he was willing to have beea conveyed privily to the 
Euphrates, to have cast himself therein, that so, being 
snatched suddenly from human eyes, he might have 

g'vea posterity the greater assurance, that, as he came 
om a nee of gc^s, he was returned to the gods ; 
but Roxane his wife, understanding bis resolutions, 
hindered him: and when she began to bewail her 
state, and to shed tears, he told her, she envied him 
the glory of his divine origin. These stories I have 
thus recorded, rather that I might not seem to be 
ignorant that such reports were blazed abroad, than 
that I imagined them worthy the least credit. 



CHAPTER XXVIP. 

Alexander died in the hundred-and-fourteenth 
Olympiad,* as Aristobulus informs us, when Hegesias 

aad I should ha?e concluded this conjecture to have been right» 
had not Curtius given us two or three short speeches of his aUer- 
wards. — But the whole is no more than a fiction» and has not so 
much as probability to support it ; for which reason 1 shall say no 
more about it 

* Justin must certainly be mistaken, lib. xii. cap. 1 6, in making 
Alexander one month above thirty-three years of age at the 
time of his death ; and much more is Clemens Alexandrinus» who 
says he reigned eighteen years ; and Nicephorus» who extends his 
life to thirty-five or tbirty-six years. He was born» according 
to the best and most accurate account» in the first year of the 
106th Olympiad» on the 6th day of June» when Elpines was 
archon at Athens» 398 yei^rs after the building of Rome» and 
. before Christ 356^ and died May 22» according to Aristobulus ; 
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was archon at Athens^ afmr h^ bad lived tbirty-two 
years and eight months, and reigned twelve years 
aud eight months. His body was beautiful and 
well-propordoned ; his itiind brisk and active ; bis 
coun^ wdoderfoK He was atrong enough to u» 
dergo bArdsIiips^ and willbg to meM dangers ; ever 
ambttsous of ^ory, and a strict obserVei* of T8i%ioiis 
duties. As to those pleasures which regarded the 
body, he showed himself indifferent ; as to the de•» 
, sires of the mind, insatiable^ In biB counsels, he 
was sbarp^sigbted and cunning; and pierced cteep 
into ddtibtful matters, by the force of bis natural 
sagacity^ In marshalling, arming, and governing an 
army, be w^s tfaorougbly skilled; and 6moiis for 
exciting Im soldiers Orith courage, atid animatiflg Ihem 
with hopes ^ suceess^ as also in dispelling their 
private fears, by his own ekample of magnanimity^ 
He always enticed upon desperate attempt with 
tbe utmost resolution and vigour, and was ever dili«- 
gent in teking any advantage <tf his «lemies' (hstay^ 
and falling upon them unawares. He was a most 
strict observer of bis treaties ; notwithstanding which, 
he was never taken at a disadvantage, by any craft 
or perfidy of his enemies. He was sparing in his 
expenses for his own private pleasures, but in the 
distribution ^ hts bounty to his friends, libeml and 
magnificent 

or May 24, according to Ptutarcli, in thfe first yeai• of lb6 iHth 
Olympiad, when Hegeslas was archon at Athens, in the last year 
of Jaddus the high-priest of Jerusalem, 429 years after the 
bailding of Rome, ^ien Lucius Furitis Commillus and Junius 
Brutus Scseva were consuls, before Christ 325, When he had 
reigned over Asia high seven years, ahd over his hereditary 
kingdoms almost thirteen. However, as both ancient and moderft 
authors differ a little upon this head, we shall refer our readers, 
for further satisfaction, to Sleidan Cont. lib. 32, Freinshemius's 
Kotes upon Curtius, and the Chronological Table annexed to this 
work. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Iv any thia^ can be laid to Alexander's charge,^ a• 
eommitted in the heat and violence of wrath, or if 
he may be said to have imitated the Barbarian pride 
a litde too much^ and borne himself too haughtily, I 
cannot think them such vast crimes ; and especially 
when one calmly considers his green years, and un- 
interrupted series of success, it will appear no great 
wonder if court sycophants, who always flatter princes 
to Ihefar detriment, sometimes led him away. But 
this must be said in his behalf, that all antiquity, has 
not produced an example of such sincere repentance 
in a king, as he has showed us. For the greatest 
part of men, though they be never so conscious ot 
their own crimes, imagine they can cover them from 
the knowledge of others by setting them up for vir« 
tues ; but, in my opinion, the only means of mollify* 
ing a crime, is a free acknowledgment thereof, and 
the ^ving manifest signs of penitence : for whoever 
has received an injury, is willing to think himself less 
grieved, if the aggressor confesses his guilt ; and h^ 
has some hopes that he will never suffer by him 
again, when he sees him so sincerely concerned for 

* That Alezmnder was gailty of diTen grom arimta, which 
his anboQiided Avariee and unconquerable ambition hurried him 
into, needs not be shown. Curtius's character of him has been 
ceosideied already^ m the last chapter of the Criticism prefixed 
to this work ; for ^nrhich reason I shall pass it by here. He has 
shown himself » romaocer all along $ and it would ill beoeroe him 
meanly to sneak after that truth» at the conclusioo of h« work» 
whkh he has used so scurrily and kept at such a vast distonoa 
all the while beUMre. Anrian considers his character here* as aa 
faistortan, ia a political view. Seneca and Lucas» and Mr. Le 
Clerc ia his Cnutmm, view his acts io a philoso^phical light» on 
which aooount all ccon^msts will infallibly appear acts of injua• 
tke ; and tiiat is the aeason of tbe wide diierence which seems 
to be between ^e two chamacters ; «otwithsleadijif which» both 
of them, aeoQfding to ftheir aathor'jdiftreat desigasb may be just. 
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what is past I cannot condemn Alexander for en- 
deavouriog to draw bis subjects into the belief of hb 
divine original, nor be induced to believe it any great 
crime ; because it is very reasonable to imagine be 
intended no more by it, than merely to ptx>core the 
greater authority among his soldiers. Neither was 
he less famous than Minos, or j£acus, or Rhadaman« 
thus, who all of them challenged kindred with Jove ; 
and none of the ancients condemned them for it ; nor 
were his glorious actions any way inferior to those of 
Theseus or lone, though the former claimed Nep* 
tune, and the latter Apollo, for his {either. His as- 
suming and wearing tbs Persian habit seems to have 
been done with a political view, that he might appear 
not altogether to despise the Barbarians, and that he 
might also have some curb to the arrogance and in* 
solence of his Macedonians. And for this cause, I 
am of opinion, be placed the Persian Melophori 
among his ' Macedonian troops and squadrons of 
horse, and allowed them the same share of honour. 
Long banquets and deep drinking,* Aristobulus as^ 
sures us, were none of bis delights ; neither did he 
prepare entertainments for the sake of the wine, 
(which he did not greatly love, and seldom drank much 
of,) but to keep up a mutual amity among his friends. 

* Cartias here taxes Alexander with hard drinking, especially 
towards the close of his life. And Plutarch tells ns,^p. 2, " that 
it was the extraordinary heat of his constitution which probably 
occasioned not only that, but also the admirable scent which 
proceeded from his skin, insomuch that his very clothes were 
perfumed therewith/'— This last, or something like it, has given 
rise to the fable which was spread abroad, about bis corpse re- 
maining untainted, and without the least mark of corruption, 
seven days after his death, in so hot a country as Mesopotamia• 
See Curt. 10, 10, 12. On the contrary, Lucian, in a dialogue 
between Philip and Alexander, tells us, that his body tay ex- 
tended at full length, vastly swoln, and defiling every thing that 
touched it, beyond what could be imagined/' — Besides, if we 
consider what Cartius has added before, of the heat of the climate, 
and the poison which, he says, was given him, it will make the 
story of his body remaining uncorrapted still the more improba« 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Whoever, therefore, attempts to condemn or ca- 
lumniate Alexander, does not so mnch ground his 
accusation upon those acts of his which really de- 
serve reproof, but gathers all his actions as into one 
huge mass, and forms his judgment thereupon : but 
let any man consider seriously who he was, what 
success he always bad, and to what a pitch of glory 
he arrived ; who, without controversy, reigned king of 
both continents, and whose name has spread through 
all parts of the habitable world ; and he will easily 
conclude, that in comparison of his great and laudable 
acts, his vices and failings are few and trifling, and 
which, in so prodigious a run of prosperity, if they 
could be avoided, (considering his repentance and 
abhorrence of them afterwards,) may easily be over- 
looked, and are not of weight sufficient to cast a shade 
upon his reign. For I am persuaded, there was no 
nation, city, nor people then in being, whither his 
name did not reach ; for which reason, (.whatever 
origin he might boast of or claim to himself, there 
seems to me to have been some divine hand presiding 
both over his birth and actions, insomuch that no 
mortal upon earth either excelled or equalled him ; 
and this seems to have been signified by the presages 
at his death, the apparitions seen by sundry people 
in dreams, as well as waking ;/the honours, so near 
divine, which were decreed himj^ and lastly, the 
responses of oracles pronounced in honour of him 
to the Macedonian nation, so long after his decease. 
And though I take the freedom, in this History of his 

ble. Mr. Le Clerc, in his Criticism prefixed to this work» think• 
it was a story invented bv sycophants after his decease ; which 
is not unlikely; for perhaps the soundness of the body after 
death might be as evident a proof of a god amon^ the ancient 
Greeks, as it is of a saint among the modem Romanists. 
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acdons, sometiiDes to censure him ; yet I cannot but 
own myself an admirer of them altogether. I have, 
however, fixed a mark of reproach upon some of 
them^ as well for the sake of truth, as the public 
benefit ; upon which account, by the assistance of 
Providence, I undertook this work. 



END OP THE HISTORY OF AL£XANDEE*S EXPEDITION. 
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INDIAN HISTORY/ 



CHAPTER L 

Τη£ countries which lie westward froni the river 
Indus, as far as the river Coplienes, are inhabited by 
the Astaceni and the Assaceoi, two Indian nations. 
Some authors write, that those Indians are inferior to 
the* others beyond the river Indus, not only in the 
bulk of their bodies, but in courage ; aqd that they 
are not altogether so swarthy. They were formerly 
subject to Sie Assyrians, then to the Medee ; but 
when the Median empire was translated to the Per* 
sians, they paid tribule to Cyrus the son of Camr 
byees. The Nyssaeans are not a nation of Indians, 

* What Arrian hath written here concerning the Indian afiairsj 
it m «eparate tract fix>m his History of AlexaiMer ( and he seems 
to have contriTed it so on purpose ; because ϋ woald have been 
too tedious an episode to hare been inserted into the body of hie 
History. Besides, he has here interspersed long descriptions of 
coontnes^ riven, kc. which wouM have diverted his reade» too 
much fVom the main story; for which reason be has judicioasly ' 
thrown tbem here altogether : so that this is partly historical and 
partly geographical, almost after the manner of Strabo. And 
that none of my rewlers may donbt bat that this is by the same 
httid, I «hall once for all assnre tbem, that Anrian has mentioned 
his design of wriiins such a treatise twice ; the first time at the 
cftsse of the sixth dbapter of the fifth book ; and again, at the 
coMctosion of the siarteenth chapter of the tixth book of Us Hm^ 
tory of Alexander's fispoditiQii• 
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but derive their origin from those Greeks whom 
Bacchus formerly carried into India, when such of 
them as were worn out by age, or otherwise rendered 
unserviceable, were left there as a colony ; perhaps 
he also invited such of the neighbouring inhabitants 
as would, to help to people his new-built city, which 
he named Nyssa, and the adjacent country Nyssaea; 
but the mountain upon whose skirt6 the city is Built 
he called Meros, (or the thigh,) in allusion to his 
being concealed in Jupiter's thigh after the death of 
his mother Semele. These are the fictions of poets; 
and all the writers of fabulous history, as well Greeks 
as Barbarians, have delivered the same story. Among 
the Assaceni is Massaca,^ a great city, the capital of 
that nation ; another of their cities is Peucelas,t very 
large and populous, seated not far from the river 
Indus. They bold all the country on the west side 
of the Indus, as far as the river Cophenes. 



CHAPTER .II. 

The country eastward from the river Indus, is what 
I call properly India, and the inhabitants thereof 
Indians. India :{: is bounded on the north by Mount 
Taurus ; which mountain retains the same name, even 
in that country : it rises on the sea-coast nigh Pam- 

* This 18 mentioned as the capital city of the Assaceni» lib. ίτ• 
cap. 26, 27. It is there called Massaga. Strabo caHs it Magosa» 
or rather» according to a late correction, Mosaga, lib. xv. p. 1022» 
edit. Casaub, 

t The country whereof this city is the capital, is named Peu- 
colaitts, by Strabo, p. 1022 ; and he tells us it was here that 
Alexander's bridge was made for the passage of his army over 
the Indus. 

X This whole chapter and the next are to be found, almost 
word for word, towards the beginning of the fifteenth book of 
Strabo's Geography, p. 1010, &c., for which reason it is to no 
pnrpose to pretend to remark upon it They both copied from 
one author, namely, from Eratosthenes ; and therefore it is no 
great wonder they should agree in one story. 
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pbylia, Lycia, and Cilicia, and extends itself- in one 
continued ridge as far as the Oriental Ocean, running 
quite through all Asia. In some parts, nevertheless, 
it is called by other names ; for in one country it is 
named Parapamisus ; in another, £modus ; in a 
third, £inai]s 5 and it is very probable it has many 
more, in the various territories through which it 
passes. The Macedonian soldiers who accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition, called it Caucasus; 
whereas Caucasus is a mountain of Scythia, widely 
distant from this ; but their reason was, that they 
might boast that Alexander had passed over Mount 
Caucasus^ The river Indus terminates India west^ 
ward, as far as the ocean, into which it discharges its 
water by two vast mouths, not nigh each other, like 
the five mouths of the Ister, but rather like those of 
the Nile, which form the ^Egyptian Delta. This 
river also forms a Delta by its two mouths^ no way 
inferior to that of iEgypt, which in the Indian lan- 
guage is called Pattala. Towards the south, this 
country is bounded by the ocean, which also shuts 
up the eastern parts thereof. The southern bounds 
thereof, with Pattala and the mouths of the river 
Indus, were thoroughly viewed by Alexander and his 
soldiers, as well Macedonians as Greeks. But the 
eastern limits, or those beyond the river Hyphasis, 
neither Alexander nor any of his followers ever saw. 
And few authors have given us an account what 
nations or people inhabit the countries as far as the 
river Ganges, where the mouths of that river lie, and 
where Palimbothra,* the chief city of the Indians 
upon the Ganges, is situate. 

* Strabo calls this city Palibothra, p. 1010; and says it is 
seated six thousand stadia from the rooljth of the river Ganges, 
as they who have sailed up that river can testify. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

£rato8th£V£8 the Cyrenman^ a grave author, who 
has written coooemiiig the situatioa and circuit of 
India, seems to have excelled all the rest He teUb 
us, that India from Moant Taurus, whence the river 
Indus has its rise, to the mouths of that river. and 
the ocean, is thirteen thousand stadia. Another side, 
namely from the same mountain to the eastern ocean, 
he reckons scarce equal to the former ; hot as a huge 
tract oi land runs out four thousand stadia into the 
sea, it may be reckoned sixteen thousand stadia that 
way ; and this he calls the breadth c^ India. The 
length thereof from the westernmost part to the city 
Palimbothra, he tells us he has measured along tbo 
road, called the kings road ; and that it contains ten 
thousand stadia : how far it reaches further, is not 
well known. However, the common reicetved opioioii 
of the Indians is, that, with the promontory whidi 
stretches itself far out into the sea, it may contain ten 
thousand more: so that its whole length may be 
deemed twenty thousand stadia. Ctesias of Coidos 
affirms» that India is equal in bigness to all the rest 
of Asia ; but be is mistaken : Onesicritus reckons it 
to contain a third part of Asia. Nearchus asserts, 
that the plain country bdongiog thereto, extends in. 
length to four months journey. Megasthenes makes 
tbat side of India, from west to east, the breadth, 
which other authors call the length; and tells us, 
that where it is narrowest, it is sixteen thousand 
stadia broad ; and from north to south, its least 
length is twenty-two thousand and three hundred 
stadia. There are as many rivers in India, as in alt 
Asia besides ; the chief of which are the Ganges and 
Indus, from whence the country receives its name ; 
either of these are bigger than the Nile and thelster, 
if they were both joined in one stream : nay, even the 
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Acesines, in my opink», exceede the Kile and leter 
in bigness, when it has received the Hydaspes, Hy* 
draotes, and Hyphask into its channel, just before it 
falls into the Indus, for there its breadth is thirty 
stadia. Many other riters which perhaps may be 
larger tiian these, but unknown to us, may iow 
through this country. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Nothing certain is relied concerning this country 
beyond the river Hyphasts, for Alexander pemtrated 
no itirther. Of the two great rivers of India, the 
Gan^ and Indus, Mega^enes assures us that the 
.first is by far the largest, and so do all those who 
fiMike mention of it ; for it arises great from its very 
fotmtains,* and receives many vast rivars, namely, 

* Cariiiis*« description of the river Ganges» lib• tiii. e«p• 9. 5» 
if the strsngost* and at t^ same tine the most dif&rent frona 
other authors» that can be imagined. As for my part, I own I am 
not able to make sense of some part of it^ for which reason t 
shall gtTc my readers his own words, and leave each of Ihem ts 
iatierprel for tfaemselves. Qmige$ amim «6 ortu estmim, ad mtrl•' 
di^moM regifmtm decurrit, et mugnorum montium juga recto a/w» 
stnngit. Inde cum obfecta rupes inclinani ad orientem : tUque Rubro 
Man QccipUur, findem ripas, nmitoi arbaresp cum magna ioU paru 
gx$9rhet : $atis quaque imptdiius crtbro revcrieraiur, Uhi moUut$ 
aobiM nptrii stagnai, vmulaeqttc malitur^ Acetmu earn auget^ 
dmges ducwrmrmm in mare irU&rcipk : magnoque moiu amnis men- 
q%ie collidiiur : quippe Ganges oMperum o$ infiuenti objicit, nee reper• 
came aqua cedtmL What can he mean by this riyer*s running 
over the togs ef oiMintaios in a direct course, and afterwards 
beittg checked in its career and turned from the south towards 
ihe east by a few paltry rocks ί Sure the rocks were not hiaher 
than the mountains ; if they were» it is no wonder it should be 
checked : if not» it might even riw oyer the tops of them too» and' 
never stop for the «atler. 1 am not to be told» that some com* 
OMnl^hNns have «traiaed hard to make sense of this passage» and 
aell OS» he meaat no more by his momium Jvga stringena, tHan 
4mly UMd several catafacts of the river» or the declivities it falls 
hwa at dtfierent limes. If he cannot speak sense» they can do 
it for him ; but it is pity» when they gave him a meaning» b«t 
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Cainas, Erannoboas, Cossoanus, Sonus, Sittocatiff, 
and Solomatis ; all these ait navigable ; and besides 
these, Condochates, Sambus, Magones, Agof anis and 
Omalis. The Commenases, a vast river, and Cacu* 
this, «nd Andomatis, discharge their streams therein 
from Mandiadins, a country in India. The Amystis 
falls therein near the city Catadupa ; the Oxymagis 
among the Pazalas, and the £rinenses among the 
Mathae, both Indian nations : Megasthenes reckons^ 
none of tliose rivers less than the Μ seander, where it 
is navigable* The Ganges, even where it is nar- 
rowest, is one hundred stadia in breadth; and in 
many places where the current is slow, and the lands 
flat on each side, you can scarce see from shore to 
shore. These rivers discharge their waters into the 
Indus : the Hydraotes among the Cambistholi, which» 
receiving the Hyphasis among the Astrobi, the 
Saranges among the Mecei, and the Neudrus among 
the Attaceni, falls into the Acesines. The Hydaspes, 
receiving the river Sinarus among the Arispi, falls 
also into the river Acesines, in the country of the 
Oxydracae. Tutapus, a great river, falls into the 
same ; insomuch that the Acesines, vastly increased 
with all these, and still retaining its name, loses that 
and its waters at once, by falling into the Indus 

they had made his words suitable to it. As they now stand, they 
neither mean that, nor, in reality, any thing else. — He then, tells 
us, it falls into the Red Sea. — That is false ; — ^Arrian calls it the 
Indian Ocean, and sometimes the Foreign Sea (in opposition 
perhaps to the Mediterranean) ; but none beside himself ever 
stretched the Red Sea to the mouth of the Ganges. — He then 
proceeds to acquaint us, that *' it washes away many trees, with 
a great part of the soil." — If a great pi^rt of the soil was washed 
away in Curtius's time, I suppose it is all gone now ; for un- 
doubtedly the river has continued washing ever since, be the 
time as long as it will. — ^Then he informs us, that it receives the 
river Acesines into its channel. — ^That is false too ; All authors 
agree, that the Acesines falls into the Indus ; nay, even Curtiiu 
himself, lib. ix. cap, 4, 1, owns as much. But I am weary with 
remarking. My readers may take this for a taste of his geo- 
raphy, and see the whole paragraph, lib. viii. cap. 9^ 5, edii. 
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Rmong the Malli. The Cophs, having' received the 
rivers Malamantus, Soastus, and Garse^s, discharges 
its waters into the Indus, in the country of Peuce- 
laitis. Bes'ond this, the rivers Ptarenus and Saparnus 
fall thereinto, at no great distance from each other. 
The Soamus also deriving his course from the moun- 
tainous parts of Sabissa, Bows singly into it. And 
as most of these, according to Megastbenes s testi- 
mony, are navigable rivers, it is no wonder that the 
Ister,- or Nile, if their streams were joined, are no 
ways comparable to the Indus or Ganges. For we 
know of no particular river which runs into the Nile, 
but we are sure that many large canals are drawn 
from it through the country of iEgypt. As to the 
Ister, it rises from a small fountain, and though 
afterwards it receives many rivers into its bosom, yet 
neither their number nor bigness are by any means 
equal to those mighty Indian rivers which flow into 
the Indus and Ganges. Some of them are indeed 
navigable, but very few : of those, I have seen the 
Henus and Saus ; the first falls into it in the con- 
fines of the Norici and Rbaeti, and the last, among 
tlie Paeonae, at a place called Taurunus. Some more 
navigable rivers besides these two, may perhaps fall 
into the Ister ; but I am persuaded they are neither 
many nor considerable. 



CHAPTER V. 

Whoever will inquire into the reason of the multi- 
tude and vastness of the Indian rivers, is at full liberty 
to pursue that theme as far as he pleases. As for 
me, it is sufficient that I copy what I have received 
from others concerning them. Megasthenes gives us 
the names of many other rivers, which empty them- 
selves into the southern and oriental ocean, without 
mixing their streams with the Indus or Ganges, to the 
number of fifty-eight, all navigable. But even Me- 

VOL. II• ο 
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gastbenes himself seems to me not to have travelled 
over much of India, though a great deal more than 
any of Alexander's foUoviers. He tells us, he was 
at the court of Sandracottus, a mighty king of India ; 
and of Porus, another, much greater and more pow- 
erful than Sandracottus. He also assures us, that the 
Indians neither waged war with other nations, nor 
any other nation with them ; and that Sesostris,* the 
i^^ptian monarch, having subdued a great part of 
Asia, and carried his victorious army almost to Ea» 
rope, retired and went back, without attempting any 
thing against India. That Indathyrsis, a king of 
Scythia, making an eruption out of his own territories, 
over-ran almost all Asia, and conquered iEgypt, but 
declined making war against India. Semiramis, the 
valiant queen of Assyria, indeed, designed to have led 
a gallant army against them, but death prevented her. 
So that none but Alexander had undertaken an ex- 
pedition against those countries. It is true, there isl 
a tradition, that Bacchus conquered India, and that 
Hercules penetrated that far, which is still more un- 
certain. Concerning Bacchus's expedition, the city 
Nyssa and the mountain Meros are no slight mo- 
numents, and ivy growing there, and in no place in 
all India besides. The inhabitants also go forth to 
war, with drums beating and cymbals playing before 
them ; and wear mottled garments, after the manner 
of the Bacchanals. But there are not many monu- 
ments of Hercules ; for the story of the rock Aornus,f 

* This expedition of Sesostris king of ^gypt, as also that of 
Indathyrsis king of Scythia^ and Semiramis queen of Assyria, 
with those of Hercules and Bacchus^ are all mentioned by Strabo, 
towards the beginning of the fifteenth book of his Geography, 
p. lOOe, 1007. He tells us also, that Megasthenes and som« 
other authors gave credit to the stories of Bacchus' and Hercu* 
les's actions in India ; but the far greatest number, among whom 
was Eratosthenes, deemed them no more than vain and incredible 
fictions. 

f This rock Strabo calls Aornus, p. 1008, and a|ree8 in tbt 
whole story, concerning it, with Arrian• Cartius give• ue tbiii 
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which Hercules could not win, and Alexander took 
by storm, seems to be little more than a fiction of the 
Macedonians to magnify their general ; for they called 
Mount Parapamisus by the name of Caucasus, though 
it has no affinity therewith; and a certain cave,* which 
they found in the side thereof, they denominated the 
cave of Prometheus, the spn of Titan, and affirmed 
that it was the s&me wherein he was bound, and pu- 
nished, for his stealing fire from heaven. They saw 
an Indian nation called SibaB,f whose usual clothing 
was the skins of beasts, who, for that reason, they said, 
were a colony left there by Hercules ; and because 
they were armed with clubs, and marked their oxen 
with a club to distinguish them, they concluded that 
this was done in commemoration of the club of Her- 
cules. If any imagine those stories deserve credit, 
he must conclude that this was not the Theban, nor 
the Tyrian, nor the ^Egyptian Hercules, but some 
great king whose dominions lay not far distant from 
India. 

for sound truth, and tells it with a grave face ; hut he seldom 
•tiimhles at a lie. I have already given an account thereof in my 
comment on Arrian, lib. iv. cap. 28. 

* When the Macedonians, says Strabo^ lib. 7εΎ> p. 1009, found 
a cave in the side of JVf ount Parapamisus, they immediately af- 
firmed that to be the cave where Prometheus was chained ; that 
Hercules came thither to set him at liberty ; and that was the 
Mount Caucasus where the Greeks tell us he was bound. All 
which, says he, are no more than fictions of Alexander's syco- 
phants, &c. 

t The story of the Sibae (whom Curtius calls Sobii, and Dio- 
n3^sius Sabae. ver. ] 141, Strabo has given us conformable to Ar- 
rian, p. 1008 and 1009. Curtius telk us, '' they wore the skins 
of beasts for clothes, and clubs for weapons of war, and had many 
other customs still among them, which showed, they owed their 
origin to the Greeks.'' See Curt lib. ix. cap« 4^ 2. This fable 
has been confuted already. 



QS 
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CHAPTER VL 

But to insist no more on these stories. Whatever ac- 
counts authors have pretended to^ive us of coun- 
tries beyond the Hyphasis, they seem to me some- 
what fabulous ; but what Alexander's foUowefs have 
written concerning those on this side that river, de- 
serves a little more credit. Megasthenes tells us of 
a certain river of India named Silas,* which flows 
from a fountain of the same name, and communicates 
its name also to the country through which it passes, 
the water whereof has this property, that it bears no- 
thing upon its surface, nor can any thing, how light 
soever, swim or float thereon, but all things sink down 
to the bottom : he also adds, that this water is much 
thinner, and more apt to rise in vapours, than any 
other. The same author assures us, that India is 
subject to vast rains during the summer season, es- 
pecially niose parts near the mountains Parapamisus, 
Emodus, and Himaus ; and that many great and tur- 
bulent streams proceed from thence. The flat coun- 
try is also often overflowed by rains in summer ; in- 
somuch that the river Acesines,f having at that sea- 
son laid all the adjacent plains under water^ Alexan- 

* Strabo, in his fifteenth book, p. 1029, has takeu notice of 
this river for the same property ; but he says, " Demoeritus did 
not give credit to it, though he travelled over a great part of Asia:" 
— I hope he did not go that far on purpose to prove it a He — 
" neither did Aristotle allow the probability of it." — Neither do 
I ; and whoever has the least notion of hydrostatics must be of 
the same opinion. 

f We have this^ame account from Strabo, p• 1014, only he fa- 
thers the story upon Nearchus, with much less probability ; for 
Nearchus was commander of the forces on board ; and if the 
overflowing of the river had incommoded them, they ought not 
to have steered their ships to die tops of the hills, to keep their 
bottoms dry, but rather into the m^le of tiie chtftBe)^ to^iecp 
them from running a-ground. fp 
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der's army were forced to decamp from its banks, 
and pitch their tents at a great distance. However, 
from this, we may give a guess at the like nature and 
properties in the Nile ; it being very probable that 
vast rains fall in the mountainous country of iEthio- 
pia in the summer season ; an^ that the Nile, swell- 
ed and grown muddy with these rains, overflows its 
banks, and lays the flat country of iEgypt under wa- 
ter. An annual inundation may thus happen, though 
no snows were to fall in the hot country of i£thiopm, 
nor no Etesian winds to blow in the summer, and 
hinder the flux of his waters into the sea. That rains 
fall in ^Ethiopia as well as in India, I can see no rea• 
son*to doubt, seeing in all other respects India so 
much resembles it. Its rivers, like the Ethiopian 
and ^Egyptian Nile, breed crocodiles, and some of 
them all sorts of fish found in the Nile, except the 
river-horse ; and, if Onesicritus may be believed, 
even that too. The natives of India * and -Slthiopia 
are not much different in their features or complexion. 
The southern Indians, like the ^Ethiopians, have black 
faces and black hair, but are not so flat-nosed nor so 
curl-pated as the -ZEthiopians. The northern Indians 
bear a greater resemblance in form and feature to 
the ^Egyptians. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THEf whole country of India is divided into one 
hundred and twenty-two several nations, according 

» 

* All the remaining part of this chapter may be seen in Strabo, 
lib. XV. p. 1018, 1019. He has there endeavoured to assign a 
reason for the blackness of the Ethiopians, or rather to over- 
throw the reasons which others had given before his time ; but 
as this is a point still undecided among the learned, we have no 
business to concern ourselves with it. 

i* This is an account of the ancient race of Indians, before the 
supposed arrival of Bacctjfe in that country ; for Megasthenes 
was one of those authors who believed that Bacchus (the son of 
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to Megasthenes. I own the lodians are Yeiy nome- 
rous, and they may have a vast nomber of sepaiale 
governments among them ; hot how he came to be 
so very exact in bb calculation, exceeds my under- 
standing, seeing he could not travel over much of the 
country, because many of the separate states thereof 
mountain no commerce with each other. The Indians 
were anciently like the Scythians, a wandering race 
of mortals, who tilled no lands, and hated to be con* 
fined to any particular place ; they neither built towns 
nor houses, nor temples for religious worship, but 
clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts, and 
ate the bark or rind of certain trees, called, in their 
lai^uage, tala, and there grows a tuft of something 
upon the tops of them, as upon palm-trees, resem* 
bling balls of cottou. They also ted upon the raw 
flesh of such beasts as they caught, before Bacchus 
entered their country. But when he had made a con- 
quest thereof, be built them cities, gave them laws, 
and showed them the use of wine, as he had done the 
Greeks ; he also brought them com, and taught them 
agriculture ; so that either Triptolemus, when he was 
dispatched by Ceres to plant corn throughout the 
earth, reached not thus far ; or some one of the name 
of Bacchus arrived in India before him, and distri- 
buted corn among the inhabitants. Bacchus first 
taught them to yoke their oxen to the plough, and 
brought many oi them from their former unsettled 
life to practise husbandry. He also taught them mi- 
litary discipline, and the worship of the gods, (not 
forgetting to put himself into the number,) which he 
ordered 3iem to perform with drums, and cymbals. 
He introduced the satyric dance among them, which 
the Greeks call Cardaca. They suflfer their hair to 
grow in honour of Bacchus : they wear the mitre, and 

Semele the Theban] conquered India, and built the city Nyssa^ 
as has been already shown ; though much better authors have 
proved it only a fable, invented by Alexander's followers, to give 
their master the honour of going beyond him• 
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pse ointments ; and even to the time of Alexander's 
entrance among them, they used drums and cymbals 
to excite their soldiers to battle. 



CHAPTER Λ^ΙΙ. 

When * Bacchus had fully settled his affairs there, 
and was about to leave the country, be appointed 
Spartembas, one of his friends, who was versed in the 
mysteries of government as well as religion, to rule 
over India. He dying, the kingdom devolved on his 
son Budyas. Spartembas is said to have reigned 
fifty- two years ; but his son Budyas not above twen- 
ty, and then to have left his kingdom to his son Cra- 
devas ; and so, for many ages, the succession is said 
to have passed from father to son : and if at any time 
a father happened to die without children, they then 
chose one oif approved valour, from among themselves, 
to be his successor. The Hercules who is reported 
to have penetrated so far, the Indians tell us, was a 
native of their, country. He is particularly worshiped 
by the Suraseni, who have two great cities belonging 
to them, namely, M^thoras and Clisoboras, and. the 
navigable river lobares passes through their territo- 
ries.. This Hercules, as Megasthenes asserts and 
the Indians themselves assure us, used the same 
habit with the Theban Hercules. He took many 
wives, and begot a great number of sons, though but 
one daughter, whom he named Pandaea, and caused 
the whole province wherein she was born, and over 

* This is an account of the Indian history and chronology, (I 
cannot nor dare not say) taken from their own annals; though 
Megasthenes, from whom Arrian copied it, undoubtedly tliought 
so. My opinion is, that it was as mere an invention of some of 
Alexander's sycophants as any of the rest. Arrian has set a 
brand apon it ; and Strabo has not any where taken notice of it• 
If either Bacchus or Hercules were Indian deities, I should be 
glad to be informed what names the Indians gave them ; for that 
(heir present names are Greek, I hope none will question. 
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which she afterwards ruled, to receive its name from 
her. Her father Hercules is said to have put her in 
possession of five hundred elephants, besides an army 
of four thousand horse and about one hundred and 
thirty thousand foot. Other Indians tell this story of 
Hercules ; namely, that when he had travelled through 
all the earth, and purged it of every vice, he found a 
pearl in the sea, such as the merchants at this day 
buy up in India at a great price, and bring to us ; 
and such as the Greeks heretofore, and the better 
sort of Romans at this time, purchase at a vast ex- 
pense. Hercules was so strangely taken with the 
lustre of this pearl, that he commanded such to be 
sought for throughout all the coasts of India, where- 
with to adorn his daughter. Megasthenes writes, that 
the shell wherein this pearl is generated and enclosed 
is taken in nets, and that a vast number of other 
shells surround it, like a swarm of bees, because they 
have their king or queen as bees have ; and if at any 
time their king happens to be taken by fishermen, 
they all suffer themselves to be taken with him ; but 
if their king escapes, the rest are not easily enclosed. 
The Indians suffer the meat, or flesh, contained be- 
tween these shells to putrify, but preserve the pearls 
for their use. 'Some of these pearls are so much 
esteemed by the Indians, as to be valued at three 
times their weight in gold, though gold is also the 
produce of their country. ^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

In these realms, over which the daughter of Hercules 
ruled, the women are deemed marriageable at seven 
years of age ; but the men, not. until they arrive at 
the age of forty : and on this they have the follow- 
ing story ; namely, that this daughter being born to 
Hercules when he was advanced in years, and ima- 
gined himself not far from his 6nd ; and he not able 
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to find a spouse worthy of such a wife, took her to 
wife himself, she being then seven years of age, that 
so by a race between them he might supply the throne 
of India with monarchs. Hercules rendered her mar- 
riageable at these years for that purpose, and from 
that time annexed it as a peculiar privilege to the 
whole realm over which his daughter bore sway, that 
all their females should be marriageable at that age. 
My opinion of the story is, that if Hercules was ca- 
pable of having an affair of this kind with his daugh- 
ter, and was able to get children, he must not be so 
near his end as they would have us imagine ; for if 

-these stories of theirs, concerning the early maturity 
of their females, deserve any credit, they seem to bear 
some analogy with what is reported of their men ; 
namely, that the longest-lived among them scarce 
exceed forty years of age. Now, the sooner death 
seizes them, the sooner they must grow old of course; 
and if they wax gray early, they must be in their 
prime proportionally : so that by this rule, men of 
thiity years of age may be said to be arrived to 
boariness ; and at twenty, to be past their strength ; 
but at fifteen, or thereabouts, to be in their prime ; 
and, according to this way of reasoning, their females 
might be marriageable in their seventh year ; for the 
same author assures us, that all sorts of fruits come 
sooner to maturity, and die sooner, there than else- 
where. From Bacchus to Sandracottus, the Indians 
reckon one hundred fifty and three monarchs, who 
reigned during the space of six thousand and forty- 
two years ; in all which time they had only the liberty 
of being governed by their own laws twice ; first, for 
about three hundred years, and after that, about one 
hundred and twenty. They reckon Bacchus to have 

- lived at least fifteen ages before Hercules, and that 
none besides ever entered their territories in an hos- 
tile manner, not even Cyrus the son of Cambyses, 
though he waged war against the Scythians, and per• 
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formed many noble acts, in other countries. How- 
ever, thej own that Alexander * invaded them, and 
conquered all wherever he came, and had certainly 
over-run their whole country, if his army bad not re-- 
fused to march further. As for the Indian kings, none 
of them ever lead an army out of India to attempt 
the conquest of any other country, lest they should 
be deemed guilty of injustice. 



CHAPTER X. 

The t Indians allow no monuments to be reared in 
honour of their deceased, esteeming their virtues suf- 
ficient to perpetuate their memory ; for which reason 
they make odes, and sing songs in praise of them. 
Their cities are so numerous, as not to be easily 
reckoned. Those which are situate near the sea, or 
any river, are built with wood ; for no buildings of 
brick would last long there, not only because of the 
violence of the rains, but also of the rivers, which 
overflowing their banks, cause an annual inundation 
over all the flat country. But the cities which are 
seated on any eminence, are frequently built with 
brick and mortar. The capital city of India is Pa- 

* Plutarch, p. 38, tells as, that Andracottus (who I take to be 
the Sandracottas mentioned by ArHan and Strabo) being then a 
youth, saw Alexander there, and has been often heard to say^ 
that he missed but little of making himself master of those coun- 
tries (viz. of the Praesians and Gandaritans) ; their king who then 
reigned, being generally hated for the viciousness of his life 
and the meanness of his extraction. Curtius makes Porus call 
him the son of a barber. However, I think, of all mankind Porus 
ought to have been the last who should have thrown the mean- 
ness of his extraction in his teeth'; for if Freinshemius deceives 
us not, Porus's own father was of the same trade. See Freinshem• 
ad Curt. lib. ix• cap. 2. 6. 

t Strabo assures us, p. 1035, that they were no way extrava- 
gant in their manner of burying» and observed a vast moderaUon 
in their diet» apparel» and every thing besides. 
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limbothra,* in the confines of the Prasii, nigh the 
confluence of the two great rivers £rannoboas and 
Ganges. £rannoboas is reckoned the third river 
throughout all India, and is inferior to none but the 
Indus and Ganges, into the last of which it discharges 
its waters. Megasthenes assures us, that the length 
of this city is eighty furlongs, the breadth fifteen; 
that it is surrounded with a ditch which takes up six 
acres of ground, and is thirty cubits deep ; that the 
walls ar domed with five hundred and seventy tow- 
ers and sixty-four gates* All the Indians are free^ 
they having no slaves among them ; and in this they 
resemble the Lacedaemonians, among whom the He- 
lots only are slaves, and perform servile offices ; but 
the Indians are neither slaves themselves, nor suffer 
any others to be slaves in their country. They are 
chiefly distinguished into seven ranks or classes, f 
among themselves : one of which is that sophists, 
or wise men ; these are much inferior to all the rest 
in numbers, but vastly superior to them in honour and 
dignity. 

* What number of cities are said to be in India, I no where 
find in Strabo, only he reckons no fewer than three hundred in 
the dominions of rorus, so that we may guess the country was 
very populous. Strabo, lib. zv. p. 1028, takes notice of Palim- 
bothra (vrhich he calls Palibothra) seated on the Ganges, and 
anoCher river which he names not. He adds, *' that its length is 
eighty stadia, its breadth fifteen, its form oblong. That it is en- 
vironed with a wall of wood, in which are sundry holes to shoot 
through. They have also a ditch for the defence of the city^ and 
the reception of all the filth issuing from thenpe; as also, that the 
nation among whom this city is seated, are called Prasii.^' — It is 
pity but Strabo had told what breadth the ditch was of; for 9έ 
to Arrian's (Ιζάν'λββ^ον} six acres here, I do not understand 
them ; and his wise commentators, whose principal care ought 
to hare been to have corrected the errors of one manuscript by 
another, and set such passages in a true light, have not taken any 
notice of it. 

t This distribution of the Indians into seven classes or orders, 
is mentioned by Strabo in his fifteenth book, p. 1029. He is 
very full and copious upon this subject, and adds, " that if any 
of the sophists continue to give true predictions» he is deemed 
. &te, and e^mpted from tribute all his life after. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

They are never required to do any bodily labour; 
nor do they contribute any thing out of their gains 
towards the support of the public ; nor indeed, to be 
brief, have they any manner of occasion to work at 
all; their only business being to oiFer sacrifices for 
the public welfare : and if any person sacrifices pri- 
vately, some of these sophists is employed to show 
him the way and manner thereof, otherwise they ima- 
gine the gods ΛVOuld not accept his sacrifice. They 
are, moreover, the only diviners throughout all India; 
neither are any suffered to practise the art of divina- 
tion, except themselves. They usually make their 
predictions concerning the seasons of the year ; and 
if any public calamity approach, they are to foretell 
it. They never meddle with private affairs; either 
because they think that the art of divination extends 
not to inferior things, or, perhaps, because they deem 
it beneath their art to stoop to trifles. Whoever 
among them errs three times, by giving out fake pre- 
dictions, no corporal punishment is inflicted on him, 
only he is ever after doomed to silence. And none 
dares presume to consult any sophist on whom such 
a sentence has once passed. These sages go naked. 
In winter they bask in the sunshine; but during the 
summer, while the sun is hot, they retire to the mea- 
dows and marshy places, where they lie under the 
covert of trees ; some of which are of such excessive 
bigness, that Nearchus assures us, one tree will over- 
shadow at least five acres of ground,* and skreen an 

* These tree» are described by many of the ancients, as well 
as our modem travellers and voyage- writers. Strabo, p. 1016, 
1017, tells us, '' that in the southernmost parts of India are cer- 
tain huge trees, whose boughs having grown up to twelve cubits 
in height, bend down again so low as to touch the earth, and 
taking root, re-ascend into new branches, which taking root again. 
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ariny of ten thousand soldiers from the sun-beams. 
They feed on ripe fruits, and rinds of trees, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, ivhich are both pleasant to 
the taste and afford good nourishment, as dates, figs, 
and many others. The second class of men among 
the Indians is their husbandmen, of whom they have 
great numbers. These neither bear arms, nor ever 
go out to war upon any emergency of state whatso- 
ever ; they only till the ground, and pay tribute to 
the king and some free cities. Moreover, if any in- 
testine war happens to break forth among the Indians, 
it is deemed a heinous crime, either to seize the hus- 
bandmen, or to spoil their harvest. All the rest wage 
war against each other, and kill and slay as they think 
convenient, while they live quietly and peaceably 
among them, and employ themselves at their rural 
affairs, either in their fields or vineyards. The third 
class of Indians is their shepherds, whose employ- 
ment is either to feed sheep or oxen : these neither 
dwell in cities nor villages, but live here and there 
upon the mountains, and pay an annul tribute out of 
their flocks ; they also spend some of their time in 
catching birds, and hunting wild beasts. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The fourth class of men among the Indians is their 
artificers and tradesmen-; these pay a tribute out of 
their gains, except such as are employed to make 
weapons for war, for they are paid by the public : of 
this sort are all ship-carpenters and sailors, who sail 
upon their rivers. The fifth class among them is 
their soldiers : they are more numerous than any 

like the former, proceed in the same manner, till one tree be- 
comes a shelter trom the sun-beams, and appears like a building 
supported with a mirititude of columns.*' — Curtius describes them, 
lib. ix. cap. 1, 10. The same does Pliny and Theophrastus. 1 
remember to have seen the figure of one of these trees in Rutger- 
sitts's small edition of Horace ; and, if I mistake not, another in 
Leffuat's Voyages, It is called by our modern travellers, the 
Indian fig-tree. 
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of the rest^ except the husband men, and live free 
and jovial lives. They wholly bend their minds 
to military affairs. Others prepare them arms, 
provide them horses, and wait upon them in the 
camp. They have also those who tend upon their 
horses, clean their arms, govern their elephants, and 
drive their military chariots. During the time of 
war, they are obliged to serve their country ia the 
camp ; but in time of peace, they live merrily and 
pleasantly, and have as much stipend allowed them 
from the public, as is sufficient to maintain them and 
all their dependants. The sixth class is their super- 
visors or inquisitors : these inquire into all transac* 
tions as well in the cities as in the fields, and give 
an account thereof to their kings, if they live under a 
regal government, or to their chief magistrate, if in a 
free city. They may not be guilty of falsehood ; and 
indeed none of the Indians were ever accused of that 
crime. The seventh and last rank among them, is 
composed of those who are appointed to consult 
about public affairs ; and these are either ministers 
of state under some king, or have the administration 
of affairs of some free city chiefly devolved upon 
them. These are few in number ; but in wisdom and 
justice they are said to excel the rest. Out of this 
class are chosen the magistrates of cities, and presi- 
dents of provinces, their legislators, generals of 
armies, commanders of fleets, and all the overseers 
of rural affairs. It is deemed unlawful for any of 
these ranks or orders of men to marry a wife out of 
bis own class; for example, a husbandman may not 
marry the daughter of an artificer, and so of the rest. 
None among them are suffered to exercise two dis- 
tinct trades, nor to leave off one and take up an- 
other ; that is, he may not leave off husbandry and 
turn shepherd, nor leave off keeping sheep and be- 
come an artificer. Only a sophist is allowed to exer- 
cise what employment he pleases ; but then their 
lives are not easy, but vastly laborious. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The Indians hunt all sorts of wild beasts in the 
same manner as the Greeks ; only their hunting the 
elephant * is as much different from any of their other 
sports, as the beast itself is from others. The hunters 
first of all choose out a plain and open space, large 
enough wherein to draw up an army : this they sur- 
round with a ditch, five cubits in breadth and four in 
depth ; the earth which they throw out of the ditch, 
they pile up on each bank thereof in form of a ram- 
part, and it serves instead of a wall to defend them : 
then, on the outward bank of the ditch, they dig 
caves for themselves, instead of houses, leaving small 
holes in the sides, as well for the admission of light, 
as that through them they may see when the ele- 
phants approach, and enter the place which they 
have inclosed ; and that they may entice them the 
sooner thither, they place three or four tame female' 
elephaats within the inclosure : one passage is only 
left, by a bridge laid over the ditch, which they cover 
with green turf, lest their craft should be discovered 
by the wild beasts. The hunters, in the mean time, 
lie close in the little caves they have dug for them- 
selvejs. The wild elephants stir not out of the forests 
by day-light ; but as soon as night comes on, they wan- 
der out by droves in search for food, and follow the 
stoutest and most courageous among them, as their 
captain, in the same manner as cows or oxen are 
seen to follow a bull. When they come nigh the 
inclosed place, they hear the noise of the female ele- 
phants, and discerning them by the scent, immediately 

* Strabo has given us a very exact description of the manner 
of hunting elephants, in the fifteenth book of his Geography, 
p. 1030, 1031 ; but he differs so little from Arrian, that I am of 
opinion he has abridged, and Arrian copied, from the same 
author : I shall therefore refer my readers to him for satisfaction. 
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fly towards them, and going round the banks of the 
ditch, arrive at the bridge, and enter the inclosure. 
The hunters no sooner see them entered, than they 
haste from their caverns or hiding-places, and some 
of them take away the bridge, others going to all the 
neighbouring villages, tell the inhabitants that the 
wild elephants are inclosed ; whereupon the peasants 
immediately mount their best and tamest elephants, 
and haste thither : however, they do not venture to 
engage in fight against the wild ones, till they have 
been for some time pinched with hunger and thirst ; 
but when they perceive them grown weak and lan- 
guid, they again lay down the bridge, and enter the 
inclosure. At their first entrance, a sharp encounter 
usually happens between the tame and the wild ele- 
phants ; but after a while, the wild ones, half dead 
with hunger and thirst before, are overcome. Then 
the governors of the tame ones alighting upon the 
ground, bind a rope round their legs, and order their 
tame ones to beat them till they be so weary as to 
lie down : then they bind a cord round their neck, 
and climb upon them as they lie on the ground. And 
that they may learn them to endure all sorts of usage 
afterwards, without offering to resist, they cut their 
necks round about with a sharp knife or dagger, and 
tie the rope fast into the wound, by which means the 
pain grows so excessive, that they can neither turn 
their heads towards one side nor the other. But if 
they still remain ungovernable, the cord is moved to 
and fro in the wound^ and the pain vastly increased. 
Thus at last, owning themselves overpowered, they 
suffer themselves to be led whithersoever their mas- 
ters with the tame ones please. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ι 

If any happen to come into the inclosed ground, 
either too young, or otherwise unfit for service, they 
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are suflfered to depart, and return to the woods un- 
molested : the rest, as soon as taken and overpower- 
edy are led into the villages, and fed at first with 
grass and green corn ; but if by reason of pain or 
excessive weariness they continue sullen, and refuse 
to eat, the Indians who attend them, cheer them up 
with songs, and encourage them with the sound of 
drums ami cymbals. For if any beast * may be said 
to be intelligent, surely the elephant is : for some of 
them, when their governors have been killed in bat- 
tle, have borne them away to burial upon their trunks» 
through the midst of their enemies. OtherSj-j• when 
their masters have been dismounted and thrown upon 
the ground^ have defended them from their enemies; 
and some have endangered their own lives to save 
those of their governors. I have heard a story of 
one in particular, who, having in a rage slain his 
keeper, was afterwards so much grieved, that he 
pined away with hunger. I myself have seen an 
elephant beat upon a cymbal, whilst several others^ 
danced to his music: two cymbals were hung be- 
tween his fore-legs, and one tied to his proboscis, 
or trunk , he then striking the cymbal which was 

* All this whole chapter we have almost word for word in 
Strabo, p. 1030, &c. except that particular paragraph of the ele- 
phant's beating upon two cymbals ; and that we may venture to 
take upon Arrian's authority, he being an eye-witness thereof. 
The extraordinary docility of this animal all historians testify ; 
and I doubt not but thousands, now in England, have seen an ele- 
phant perform things full as strange and surprising. 

f It has undoubtedly been from some story like this, that Cnr- 
tios has borrowed his concerning Poroses elephant. However, 
I should never have found fault with him as to that article, had 
he not made Porus slide off from him (after he had told us be- 
fore ^he had alighted, and was rallying his foot), and the poor 
beast run at his enemies, and strive to rescue his master, after he 
had fainted and fallen down, ten or a dozen lines before. See 
Curtius, lib. viii. cap. 14, 40. Plutarch, p. 37 and 38, tells « 
story of this elephant still more incredible viz. that he kneeled 
down to prevent his master's falling off ; and then with his pro- 
boscis, or trunk, gently drew every dart out of his body. Credat 
Judam Apdla, non ego, 

vol.. II. Ρ 
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tied to his trunk against the others between his 

fore-legs, alternately ; the rest of the elephants moved 
round him as in a dance, and lifted up or bowled 
their bodies, as fitly and justly as the measure and 
reason of the sound seemed to require, or as lie 
who played upon the instruments directed• The 
female elephant couples with the male in the spriog, 
in the same manner as the cow or mare, at which 
time certain veins near her temples are said to bur^t» 
and smell strong. She carries her young sixteen 
months, or at most eighteen, and brings forth one at 
a time, like a mare, which she suckles till it be sevea 
or eight years old. Some elephants are said to live 
two hundred years,* though most of them are cut off 
by diseases before they come to that age ; but if they 
die by mere old age, it is usually about these years» 
Cow s milk is used as a speedy remedy for the sore* 
ness of their e3'es ; and red wine taken inwardly is 
good for the rest of their distempers• The Indians 
cure their wounds with bog's flesh broiled, and rub* 
bed upon the place. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The natives of India esteem the tiger f a much 
fiercer beast than the elephant Nearchus tells us, 
he saw the skin of one, but never the beast itself; 
but the inhabitants assured him that they were of 

* Most authors are Ml of stories cooceroing etephaitts ; vis. 
PlinVi Pbilostratas» Plalarch» ^iaiii &c• Onestcrttos/ as qodted 
by Strabo, p. lOSl, asserts, uiat elepbaatscofunioaiy Itve to three 
hundred years of age^ and some, tboi^h few, to four hundred ; 
but that they are at their full etreogth about two hundred, and 
begin to breed about ten. However, f fancy Strabo htmaelf did 
pot think this account ?ery probable ; for he tells us a little be- 
fore, that their lives are equal to the longest-lived men, and some 
of them are said to have reached to two hundred years of age, 
Cut then they fall into diseases which are incurable. 

t Strabo tells us from Megasthenes, p. I02S, that the tigers in 
the country of the Prussians are twice as big as lions, and of such 
strength, that one of the tame ones, which was led by four η 
caught a mule by the hind-leg, and drew it to him by force. 
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Ihe size of a large fttll-grewn horae, and df each 
etveqg^ and swiftness as to exceed all otber wM 
beasts in both. ' When they attack the depUaat; they 
leap fiiriously upon his head, and ^easify etraiio^e bim. 
Those which we saw, and catt by the' name of tigers^ 
are no ether thaq a kind of speckled wolves^ only 
tbey ar^ mooh larger than the ordinary sort. The 
same author tells us a story of the ants of Ifaat coun• 
try, tholigh he owns he never saw any of tae lodiaa 
breed ; however, he viewed several of their skins, 
which were brought by the Macedonian soldiers into 
Alexander's camp ; and Megastbenes assuree as, that 
what is commonly reported and written coocernii^ 
those ants,'* is undoubted truth, namely, that they 
dig gold out of the earth, not for the sake of the 
metal, but in preparing boies wherein to shelter 
themselves under ground ; for they throw the earth 
up in the same manner as the small ants in our coun- 
j;ries, only in mucjii greater quanitfty ; for these Indian 
4int8 are bigger than our foxes, a^d by itiaking their 
burrows of a depih ^opprtionable to ttieir bulk, 
they throw up the earth wherein the ore is contained, 
from which the Indians extract pure gold. This 
story of the ants, Megastbenes only ^ives us upon 
the credit of odiers, and as I can advance nothing 
.of certainty concerning them, I shall say no more 

* Strabo has been soojewbat more particular in thisstoiy, 
thpngh perhaps he believed as little of it as Arrian. He tells us* 
from Megastbentis, p. 1 032, that '' among the Derdse, a great 
nation in India^ is a hill of three furlongs in circuit, uader which 
are gold-mines* wbicb the ^nts dig: they are as big as pur foxes* 
and live by prey. They throw up the earth in the winter season* 
like moles ; and the ^old mixed with the earth wants little re- 
fining. The Indians come with beasts of burthen* and take away 
this earth privately ; for publicly they dare not, because of the 
gnts* which not only fight desperately, but pursue those who fly, 
and slay both them and their beasts ; to prevent which* they 
^rew the flesh of wild beasts here and there, to divert the 
creatures from tiieir pursuit, while they bear th^ prize away; 
and as the inhabitants thereabouts have not the art of refining it* 
they ^11 H to merchants as they find it. 

?3 
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about them. Nearchus tells us of parrots bred in 
India, as a great rarity there, and takes much pains 
to describe the several qualitks of that bird, parti- 
cularly his imitating men's words. But as I have 
seen many of those myself, and know them to be 
common enough, I shall forbear speaking of them as 
a rarity ; neither shall I add any thiog of the vast 
size of their apes * there, their exceeding beauty, or 
the manner of taking them : these are all too well 
known to bear a description ; and nothing, except an 
account of their beauty, can be now worth relating. 
The same author assures lis, that speckled snakes 
are found there of a wonderful size and swiftness, 
and that Python the son of Antigenes too)c one six- 
teen cubits long, though the natives told him they 
had many in their country much larger. The Gre^ 
cian physicians found no remedy against the bite of 
these snakes ; but the Indians cured those who hap- 
pened to fall under that misfortune ; for which reason, 
Nearchus tells us,. Alexander having all the most 
skilful Indians about his person, caused proclamation 
to be made throughou.t the camp, that whoever was 
bit by one of these snakes, should forthwith repair to 
the royal pavilion for cure. These physicians also 
cure other diseases; but as they have a very tem- 
perate clime, the inhabitants are not subject to many. 
However, if any among them feel themselves much 

* Strabo^ notwithstanding he is a grave author^ gives us a very 
merry story aboat some apes upon the mountain £modus, nigh 
the place where Alexander's soldiers were employed in cutting 
down wood for the navy. " In that wood/' says he, p. 1023, 
" there is said to be such a number of huge apes, that when the 
Macedonians beheld multitudes of them, on some adjacent hills, 
drawn up as in order of battle (for that animal approaches pretty 
near to human knowledge as well as elephants), they imagined 

' it to be a camp, and marched against them as against an enemy ; 
but being undeceived by Taxiles, who was then with Alexander, 

' and understanding the truth of the matter, that expedition Was 
countermanded." — He gives us no manser of satisfaction con- 
(6erning their arms, accoutrements, clothes, officers, or martial 
discipline ; he tells it as a story, without naming his author ; and 
I give it my readers as I have it, without pretending to vouch 
for the truth thereof. 
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indisposed, they apply themselves to their soplustB, 
who by wonderful and even more than human means» 
cure whatever will admit of it. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Ths Indians wear linen -garments^ the substance 
whereof they are made growing upon trees,* which 
I have already described ; and this is indeed flax, or 
rather something much whiter and finer than flax, if 
the swarthiness of their bodies deceives us not, and 
makes us believe it whiter than it is. They wear 
riiirts of the same, which reacii down to the middle 
of their legs ; and veils which cover their head and a 

Ct part of their shoulders. The richer sort of 
ans wear ear-rings of ivory, but as for the com- 
mon people they are not allowed to wear any. Near* 
chus informs us, that the Indians daub their beards f 
with several sorts of colours, insomuch that some of 
.hem appear white, others black, some red, some 

* These trees are undoubtedly the tala, which he mention• 
chap. 7. Strabo agrees with him in his description of the dress 
of the Indians, as may be seen in his Geography» lib. zy. p. 1035. 
Cnrtitts, Kb. viii. cap. 9, 21, tells us^ ''they cover their bodies 
with linen garments down to their ankles; they wear sandals upon 
their feet, turbans upon their heads, and ear-rings, adorned with 
precious stones, in their ears/' — ^This is contradicted by Arrian, 
who is every where much more exact in particulars ; for he as- 
sures us, that the richer sort wear only ear-rings of ivory, and as 
for the poorer, they wear no ear-rings at all. 

+ Curtius tells us they never shave, lib. viii. cap. 9, 22. — I 
wonder then how king Agrammes's father got his livelihood, for 
that same author, lib. ix. cap. 2, 6, assures us he was a barber.— 
If so, I suppose the poor man broke, and was forced to leave off 
his business ; and his son turned monarch to keep himself froni 
starving. — Solinus acquaints us, that they wear their hair very 
long, and daub it of a blue or sky-colour. Diodorus^ lib. iv. 5, 
assures us, they nourish their beards during their whole lives» and 
that they received this custom from Bacchus, whom they called 
the bearded deity. Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1024, says, "they suffer 
their hair and beards to grow without catting, and dye them of 
various colours by way of oraament•'' 



perpli?^ and tthers gi'een. I^tee wtio am of utj' 
comtderable aboodnt araong ifieoi, have ooibreUfis 
carried over their heads in aira^ftfier. Their shoes am 
made of white leather, curiously stitched together ; 
and those who desire to appear tall, have their soles 
thick, and made «p of sievirsd Icdlokrs. Their sol- 
diery are not all armed in the same manner : their 
foot foitees usually carry a boni, of the oaitie tengtb 
with (he beaeser, whieh they lay on the ground, and 
place tb&ir left foot thereon to bedd it, fc^ wlu^h 
means they rimw the string far back. Their arrows* 
ak'C little less than three cubks lotfig, and go With such 
a ibree» tiiat no shield nor breastplate, ttor any pii^ce 
of arinottr is so firm as to withstand tbeni. Upoil 
tbdk. idft airai they bear something resembliajg the 
peit^f made op of raw. bides, a little narrower febaa 
their bodies» but very. near as long. Some of tbem 
use diirts instead of arrows. All iwear swbrcis of a 
vMt breacUh, though scarce exceeding daree cabits in 
lesgut. Those, when th€^ ^ngfE^ge ia close fi^t^ 
(which is very seldoih) especially among one aaotliMsr^) 
they grasp with both their hands, that the blow may 
be the stronger• Their horsemen carry each two 
darts, short and narrow, like small spits ; tbekpeltap 
or shields, are less than tho3e of the foot soldiers. 
They have tifeitber saddles nor brtdtes for their 
hor'oeis, likfe thoSe the Graecians or Cellae tttake use 
of; but instead of bridles, they binii a piece of 
raw bullock's hide round the lower part of Iheir 

* " Their . arrows/' fiiys Curtius; lib. viii. cap. 9, 2S, "fi^e 
aboift two cubits long» which. they often shoot to little purpose; 
for they are too heavy to fly ifar, or do iDuch executioii." — This 
is directly contrary to Arrian. Suid^s tells us, the Arat>iaDs use 
arrows as loog as they are tall, and bend not their bows with 
their hands, but their. feet. AffA Strabo, Hb. χτ. assures ue, 
'* that their arms are a bow with arrows of three cubits 4oag, a 
spear» a shield» ofpfihu, and a broad swiord of three cubits in 
length. He adds» that they use a sort of halters instead of. 
hridles for their horses» which are furnishf^d with something re- 
sembling our bitts.*^' 
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horse's ja^e, to the inner paort 0S w bidi the meaner, 
sort 6fK spikes of bvs»s or iron^ not very sbarp ; but 
the richer ones have theirs of ivory. Within the* 
horse's mouth ie a piece oi iron l^e a dart, to wliich 
the peine are laateneal : wten therefore they draw 
the retosy the bitt stops the iiorse, and the short spikes 
thereto fixed make him sabservient to the lider's 
wiU. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

The Indians are most commonly tall, slender, well* 
proportioned, and much lighter and nimbler than most 
other nations. They ride chiefly 00 camels, horses, or 
asses, and only the richer sort are mounted on ek* 
phants. It is esteemed the highest honour among them 
to ride upon an elephant ; the next, to be carried in 
a chariot draivn by four horses; the third, to be 
mounted on the back of a camel ; but to be seen on 
horseback is so common, as rather to be deemed 
a disgrace. The women* among them, however 
chaste, and who will suffer themselves to be deflower- 
ed for no other gift, will easily condescend» when an 
elephant is promised as the purchase. Neither is it 
deemed a whit disgraceful for a woman to prostitute 
her body to any one for the sake of an elephant ; on 
the contrary, the women think it an honour to have 
their beauty valued at so high a rate. They marry 
without either giving or receiving any portion ; but as 
many of their young women as they deem marriageable, 
are brought forth by their parents into a public place, 
where he who wins the prize at wrestling, boxing, or 
running, or any other proposed exercise, chooses her 
for a wife who pleases him best. Many of the In* 
dians employ themselves in husbandry, and eat bread, 
especially those who inhabit the plains. The moun- 

* This is confirmed by Strabo, lib. xv. p. 10512 ; for he tells 
U8, '' tbat the woman, wdo has received an elephant from her 
lover, accustoms him to the yoke, and teaches him to draw/' 
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taineere live mostly upon the flesh which tbey gel by 
hunting. These things I thought coorvenientto wrile^ 
concerning the manners and customs of the Indians, 
wherein I have chiefly followed Ne»rchus and Me- 
gastheneSy two famous and well-approved authors ; 
for as it was not my chief design e&actly to describe 
their laws or institutes in this work, but rather how 
Alexander's fleet was conveyed thence into Persia, I 
shall, from this time, be silent upon that subject 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Alexander having now made ready a fleet on the 
banks of the river Hydaspes/ manned it with all 
the Phoenicians, Cyprians, and ^Egyptians, which be 

^ * Curtius, towards the conclusion of tbe third chapter of the 
ninth book, tells us, that this fleet was built upon the banks of 
the river Acesines, which is contrary to the best authors ; and 
even Freinshemios can bring him off no otherwise, than by as* 
raring us, that he ought to have brought Alexander bs^ck to the 
Hydaspes^ instead of leaving him to sail down llie Acesines. 
However, he has copied Diodorus, lib. xvii. p. 563 : and Justin, 
lib• xii. cap. 9, has fallen into the same error. And that it is an 
error, Strabo, in his fifteenth book, p. 1023, has put out of doubt, 
by nominating the very place upon tbe Hydaspes where this 
fleet was built : " There was a wood," says he, " nigh the 
mountain £modus, from whence Alexander cut down much pine» 
and fir, and cedar, and sundry oiber sorts of timber, which be 
conveyed down the Hydaspes, wherewith be built a fleet, nigh 
the cities which he had reared on each side that river, where he 
vanquished Porus, and his horse Bucephalus died.'' And as a 
further confirmation thereoi", he tells us, a little before, "that 
when Alexander had passed the Hydaspes, and overcome Porae» 
he hastened eastward to the river Hyphasis ; but the oracles dis- 
suading him from passing that river, and his soldiers being 
fatigued, he returnecl again to the Hydaspes, and that it rained alt 
that while. However, when they had finished their navy there» 
they set sail down the stream, a little before the setting of the 
Pleiades." — Hence it is manifest, that Curtius has been misled ; 
not only about tbe beginning of this voyage, but the place of 
Genus's death ; and that Arrian's account of the two Dew-built 
cities being damaged by tbe overflowings of the river is highly 
probable• 
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found in his camp» choosing the sailors and rowers 
out of such B& be knew to be expert in seaoaffairs. 
There were also in his army great numbers of 
islanders, well versed in these matters, as well as 
lomans, and those bordering. upon the Hellespont; 
he therefore constituted these captains of his ships,* 
viz. Heph»stion the son of Amyntor ; Leonnatus 
the son of £unus ;t Lysimachus the son of Agatho^ 
cles ; ABclepiodorus the son of Timander ; Archon 
the son of Clinias ; Demonicus the son of AthensBus; 
Archias the son of Anaxidotu9, Ophelias the son of 
Silenus ; these were Pellssansi: from Ampbipolis, 
Nearchus the Cretan, the son oB Androtimus, author 
of the accckmt of tfa^ voyage ; Lampedon the son 
of Larichus ; Androsthcnes the son of Callistratus : 
from Orestis, Craterus the son of Alexander ; and 
Perdiccas the son of Orontes : from £ordffium, 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus ; and Aristonus the son oif 
Pisaeus : from Pydna, Metron the son of Epicar^ 
mus ; and Nichaixhides the son of Simus ; besides 
Attains the son of Andromenes, the Stymphssan ; 
and Peucestas the son of Alexander, the Miezean ; 
Pitbon the son of Crateas, the Alcomenedn ; Leon- 
natus the son of Antipater, the Mgadaxi ; Pantauchus 
the son of Nicolaus the Alorite ; and Mylleas the son 

* If these were made captains of particular ehips^ it was little 
more than a badge of honour, for many of them went not on 
board. Hephaestion accompanied Alexander home by land. 
Leonnatus overcame the Oritse. Craterus conveyed a part of the 
army into Carmaniaby land, and there met Alexander ; and we 
read* of £umenes and Thoas, and some others, who never entered 
upon the voyage. 

f This Leonnatus is mentioned by Arrian, lib. iii. cap. 5, as 
the son of Onasus ; and, lib. vi. cap. 28, as the son of Anteus ; 
and in this place as the son of Eunus. What is the cause of this 
difference, I cannot tell. However, I am persuaded it was still 
the same person, because he is called one of the king's body- 
guards in each place ; 'and though there was another Leonnatus» 
the son of Antipater, he never was honoured with that post• 
Blancard fancies it only to be a fault of transcribersj and that 
Anteus b the true reading ; and I am of his opinion» 
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of ZoSiis, the BerriMUi; these Tvem Mac^ddtmm : 
Mediae* thesonofOrynllleinisyOf Lariesa; £uiiiete9 
the 5on of Hieronytnas, of Cardia; Crftobulue the 
son of Plalo^ of Cous ; Thoae the son of Menodonis^ 
afid Maeander the son of Mandrogenes^ of Magnet 
siam; Andron the son of Cabdeus, ofTek; these 
were Greeks : iKioeoles the son of Paeicrates, of 
Soli ; and Nithadon the son of Pnytagoras^ of Sata«» 
mis ; these were Cretans. One Piersiau wae made 
caplain of a trireme, Magoas the son of Pbarimehis^ 
OneeicritBs, of Astypbalea^ wasgovennoroftbero^^al 
galley; £vagoras the eon of £ucleon, the Corin- 
thian, secretary to the whole fleet. Nearchus the 
son uf Androlimus, u^as admiral, or tsoanmandeMii^ 
ebief : this Nearchus was by birth a Cretan, but 
dwelt at AmpbipoKs, a chy seated on thle banks of 
the river Strymon. All things thus in readiness, 
Aiexjander oflfered sacrifiees to the gode of his coun* 
try, and to such others as the augurs directed him ; 
as also to Neptune and Amphitrite, the Nereids and 
the Ocean, to the river Hydaspes, from whence he 
set sail to Acesines, into which the Hydaspes flows, 
and to the river Indus, into which they both discharge 
tiieir waters. He also exliibited solemn exercises of 
music and wrestling, and distributed the flesh of the 
victims throughout all his army, according to their 
troops and squadrons. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Alx things being then prepared for a voyage, he or- 
dered Craterus f to march with some of his forces, 
as well horse as foot, on one bank of the river Hy- 
daspes, whilst Hephaestion with the far greater part, 

* This is the Medius who was afterwards so great a faYoarite, 
and at whose house Alexander sat up drinking till he threw him- 
self into a fever, which occasioned his death• 

t This is related before by Arrian, lib. vi. cap. 2. 



besides two hundred elephants, inarched on the other 
bank over-against them. He himself led those called 
the targeteers, and 411 the arcliers ifad auxiliary horse, 
to the number of about eight thousand. He moreover 
o»mimmvta^ OfrtepM and Hephisetioii to jnarch Jbe* 
fere fbe fleet» md ifHit for its dirival at a place op•' 
flointod. He sino dispatched Pbitqa,* ^hmo be had 
madft gdvwtior φρ^ that «comMry» to Abe rhner Aoe- 
aiMai with ad«ie of the lotees tndider bis. corooQamL 
for he (bad now nn army ftf ooe b«iodi^ and twenty 
tiMMisand soldiers, reckoning those vfhqm be hired 
frdn the tnaritieie places• Boon after arrived those 
offibers whom he had sent on board to raise recruits^ 
and brought a t«st nitttber of Barbaruoie out of sU 
the aatione round tbem, armed with various sorts of 
vf aports* He ki ihe mean time sailing doitfn the 
Hydaspee, proceeded to the place where that river 
faUa idto the Aoesines. His fleet was composed of 
about feight bitodred vessels of all sorte ; some of 
which were long abips, or ships buy t on purpose .for 
WBty soflDe ships of bttrtben for carrying provisi^me 
for the aro^y, and others for dsrrying horses. But 
how this fleet passed down th^ae rivers, bow many 
nations they subdued in that passage, what danger 
Alesdander expoied himself to aniong the Malli, uid 
how ;be was wounded, and preserved from death there 
by Peiiceatasaftd Leonnatos, ore particulars alneady 
fttlly related in the foregoing woi^, which I have writ• 
ten in the Attick dialect It only remains, therefore, 
tbai I here ^ive an account how Nearchus, after he 
had got clelir of both the nsouths of the river Ii^dus, 
saUed tbroogfa the ocean, ns kr as the Persian Gulf, 
which some eaU the Red Sea. 

* TkiB h toid by Aivian already, lib• yi. cap. it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Nearchvs assureQ us, that Alexander had a vast 
ambition of sailing all through the sea from India to 
Persia, but was deterred by the length and danger of 
the voyage ι and besides, he was afraid that his fleet, 
falling upon some desert shore, or putting into some 
dangerous creek, might be lost, and the army on board 
perish for want of provisions; which would be avast 
blot upon his former actions, and serve to sully all the 
glory of his other exploits. However, after a whil^ 
the prodigious desire he entertained of attempting 
something surprisingly great and uncommon, over* 
came these scruples. His next doubt was, where to 
find one able and willing to execute this project, and 
to allay the fears of those who were to uiHlertake this 
tedious voyage, and thought themselves neglected, 
and exposed to manifest and unnecessary danger. 
Nearchus tells us, that Alexander communicated his 
thoughts to him, and asked his advice, whom he 
should choose admiral of this expedition ; and when 
several were proposed, and some refused the com- 
mand for fear of miscarrying therein, some out of 
downright cowardice, and others out of a longing de- 
sire they had to return home ; the king upbraided 
them one after another, with an account of the favours 
be had already bestowed upon them. At last, when 
none were found hardy enough for so dangerous a 
task, Nearchus promised to undertake it, and ad- 
dressed himself to his sovereign in words to this pur- 
pose : " I, Ο king, will undertake the diarge of the 
fleet ; and (if God prosper my endeavours) will con- 
vey both the ships and soldiers on board safe into 
Persia, if the sea along these coasts be navigable, or 
if any human art or industry can accomplish it.** 
Alexander at first seemed to deny his request, pro- 
fessing himself unwilling to expose any of his friends 
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to such vast toib and manifest hazards; but when he 
still continued his suit, and urged it strongly, Alex- 
ander began to commend his ready and cheerful reso- 
lution, and immediately constituted him admiral over 
the fleet. Whereupon the soldiers appointed for that 
expedition, as well as the sailors, were much encou- 
raged, because they imagined that the king would 
never have sent Nearchus rashly and unadvisedly, 
into the face of danger. Besides, the magnificent 
preparations which were made, the costly ornaments 
which were laid out upon the navy, the complaisance 
of the captains towards the common sailors, and the 
vast stores laid in for the voyage, infused new life into 
them all, and raised those who before despaired of 
safety, to a fresh degree of hope. Besides, it was no 
small encouragement to them, that Alexander himself 
had sailed out of both the mouths of the river Indus, 
into the ocean; and not only offered sacrifices to 
Neptune, and the rest of the mariue deities, for the 
aafety of the voyage, but had also thrown several 
things of great value into the sea. The uninterrupted 
series of his good fortune contributed not a little to 
establish their opinion of this undertaking ; because 
nothing which he had ever attempted hitherto, had 
failed of success. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As soon therefore as the £tesian or anniversary winda 
ceased, (which, on these coasts, blow from the sea 
towards the land the whole summer, and thereby ren- 
der navigation impracticable during that time,) they 
began their voyage on the 20th day of the month Boe- 
dromion, the 11th year of Alexander's reign, accord- 
ing to the Macedonian and Asiatic computation, when 
Cephisodorus was archon of Athens• Before they set 
sail, Nearchus offered sacrifices to Jupiter the Pre- 
server, and exbilMted gymnic entertainments; and on 
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the first iuy tiiey eailed down the river Indus, to a 
certain targe «anal or river called Stara, about one 
hundred stadia distant from their first «tation, where 
they tarried two days. On the third day they again 
moved forwards, and came to another river, called 
Caumena, about thirty stadia distant from the former; 
there the water tasted brackish, like that of tlie ocean; 
for t{ie tide flowing up beyond ttus place, mixes witi» 
' the river water^ which retains its taste, even after the 
tide is returned. Thence proceeding on their voyage 
twenty stadia further, they arrived at Coreatis, stilt 
in the river ; whence they had not sailed Au*, befoite 
they beheld the mouth of the river, where wae a dan• 
gerous rock ; besides, the waves beat violently upon 
the shore, and the shore itself was rugged and unsafe. 
But having dug a canal of about (five βΙιμϋΑ in length, 
where the (earth was easiest to remove } as soon aa 
the tide began to rise, they got their wh^ate fleet safe 
through that passage into the ocean. Having sailed 
thence about one hundred end fifty stadia, they came 
to a sandy island, catted Crocela^ where they tarried 
one day. The continent adjaci»^ to this is inhabited 
by the Arabii, an Indian nation, whom I have already 
mentioned in the foregoing work, and given aii ac- 
count, that the country receives its name from the 
river Arabius, which flowing along the confines, divides 
their territories from the Oritae. From Crocala they 
proceeded on their voyage, halving the mountain Irus 
on their right hand, and a low flat island on their left, 
which, extending almost tothe continent, makes a naiv 
row passage. Having gone through this, they came 
to a safe haven ; which, because k was both targe and 
comniodious, Nearchus ordered to be named, the Port 
of Alexander. Opposite to the mo;iifh of tfeis haven^ 
at the distance of two stadia, is a» island, called Bi- 
bacta, thougli the adjacent couW^ry be named San• 
gada. This islaifd is so seated, a^s t>f its own nature 
to form a haven. Here th6 winds grew very boister^ 
ous, and blew ^irectty in upoo ttoeehore a long time 



together, for which reason Neaardiue landed hi» men; 
but fearing ifchat sotne of the Barbarkn nations shonkl 
mf^e a dencent anil attack their camp, he caused a 
ivall of ttooe to be ran round it, and tarried thert^ 
four and twenty days ; doiii^ which tikee, be tells ns^ 
bis men caught iieti) which ttey calied sea^^nice, and 
pyaters of a sfrbnge and sotrprisifig bigness in oom^ 
parison to dthoae in our eeas; ac»d that all the w^iier 
tbereabobts was br aekiiih4 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Wh£n the wind was abated, they again put to sea; 
and having saHed about sixty stadia further, came to 
a sandy coast, befone which was a certain desolMe 
island, named Doilias ; which, by its situation, formed 
a haven; bat as the water υφοη the coast was aYl 
brackish, they travelled about twenty stadia up a level 
country, where they found water sweet and pleasant; 
a[nd siting ail the neKt day, in the evening they came 
to a country called Saranga^ about three hundred 
stadia from their for^ter statioo, where they went on 
shore, and ibond good water^ about eigUt stadia from 
their landing-place. Thence they renewed their voy- 
agC; and arrived at Sacala, a country wholly uninha• 
bited ; whence they passed between two rocks, so near 
each other, that the blades of their ^ars touched them 
on both sides at once. When they had sailed three 
hundred stadia, they came to Morontobara, where is 
a large, spacious^ safe» and commodioas haven ; but 
the entrance into it is narrow and rocky : tuis the 
natives called the women's haven, from a certain 
woman who first reigned in that place. Having pass- 
ed the rocks with some difficulty, they came into the 
open sea again; and continuing their voyage, left a 
certain island on their left hand, which is so near 
joining to the main land, that the channel which se- 
parates them seems to have been cut through. That 
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day they sailed about seventy stadia. ' The «bore, aU 
aloQg the continent, was full of thick woods ; and 
the island opposite thereto was also woody. About 
break of day they departed thence, and passed through 
the above-mentioned channel, by the help of the tide; 
and after a course of one hundred and twenty stadia, 
arrived at the mouth of the river Arabius, where they 
found a large and safe harbour, but no fresh water, 
because the tide flows a great way up the river, and 
makes it brackish -, wherefore, passing about forty 
stadia up the river, they came to a lake, the water of 
which being sweet, they took what they wanted, and 
returned. The island opposite to this haven is high 
land, ^nd uncultivated ; but round it are vast quantities 
of oysters, and all kinds of fish, which makes it be 
frequented by fishermen. Thus far the country of the 
Arabii* extends itself, bdng the last part of India 
that way, for the Oriis^ inhabit the other side of the 
river. 

* I shall here present my reader with a specimen of Arrian'e 
extraordinary exactness in the geography of this coast He tells 
tts» tovt'ards the beginning of the twenty• fifth chapter^ that the 
whole length of the coast of the Arabitee, from the mouth of the 
river Indas to the mouth of the river Arabius, was one thousand 
stadia : the particulars of which are to be made up.by the several 
distances sailed, according to the journal in the two foregoing 
chapters^ thus : 

Stadia. 
From the rock at the mouth of the Indus to Crocala, is 150 

Thence to Damas, • 60 

Thence to Saranga, 300 

Montobara, « 300 

An island not named, 70 

Thence to the mouth of the river Arabius, .••. 120 

So that the several distances from the moulh of the river 
Indus, to the mouth of the river Arabius, is .1000 

Blankard, in his Annotations, tells us, that the name of thi» 
river is Arbius, and the name of the people ought to be Arbli. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

LsAViKG the mouth of the river Arabius, and sailing 
along the coast of the country of the Oritse about two 
hundred furlongs, they arrived at the island Pagala, 
where they li^y ; for the place afforded good anchor* 
age : end while the ships rode there, the sailors went 
ashore for water ; and then departing as soon as it 
was li^t, the next morning they sailed four hundred 
and thirty stadia; and arriving at Cabana m the even* 
ing, designed to have drawn the fleet close into the 
shore, but because it was rocky and unsafe, they were 
forced to lie off at sea. Here a violent storm arising, 
bore hard upon the ships, which were exposed to the 
open sea, by which two long ships and one small bark 
were lost; but the men saved themselves by swimming, 
for it was not far from land. Leaving that place about 
midnight, after they had gained two hundred stadia 
they arrived at Cocala, where the sailors rested them* 
selves upon the shore, white the ships rode at anchor 
in the sea. Nearebus, considering that his men had 
long endured the hardships and fatigues of the sea» 
was willing to give them a little refreshment upon the 
land ; and lest they should be exposed to the insults 
of enemies, he ran a trench round the place of their 
encampment Here Leonnatus, whom Alexander had 
dispatched against the Oritse, overthrew them and 
their confederates in a great battle, six thousand of 
their soldiers being slain in the field, besides all 
their officers. Of Leonnatus's party, about fifteen 
horse and a few foot fell that day, besides Apollo* 
phanes* governor of Gadrosia. But these things 

* This Apollophancs was dti:puted governor of the Gadrosii 
and Oritae, when Alexander entered their country in his journey 
from India towards Persia; Menon, their former governor, being' 
dead. Aruan has taken notice of it^ lib. vi. cap. 22. However, 
he was soon after deposed for mal- administration, and Thoae waf 

VOL. II. a 
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are already related in the former History. Leonnatus 
bad a crown of gold placed on bis head by Alex- 
ander, among other Macedonian generals, on account 
of this victory. Here Alexander procured com for 
the sustenance of his aru)y. Nearchus and his men 
^were ten days employed in bringing sufficient stores 
on board the fleet, and in refitting the ships which 
had been shattered by storms. Such of bis men as 
were sluggish, and could not brook the fiitigues of the 
sea, were sent to Leonnatus ; instead of which, he re- 
ceived a supply of such of Leonnatus*s soldiers as 
were unwilling to travel further by land. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Thence, with a fair wind, they smled about five hun- 
dred stadia, qntil they came to a certain river called 
Tomerus ; at whose entrance into the ocean was % 
lake, nigh the shore. The inhabitants of these parts, 
who dwelt in small huts, no sooner beheld the fleet 
approaching towards them, but (as if surprised at the 
strangeness of the sight) they immediately gathered 
together upon the shore, as though they would have 
hindered the soldiers from landing. They bad spears 
of six cubits long, but their points were not of iron, 
but wood sharpened, and hardened in the fire, so as 
to be able to do good execution ; and their number 
was about six hundred. As soon as Nearchus per* 
, ceived that they were drawn up in order of battle, he 
commanded his ships to move towards the shore, so 

appointed his successor ; who dying, Sibyrtius succeeded him ; 
80 that ApotlojiUianes is only called governor of the Gadrosii here 
by way of distinction, to show that be was the same person who 
was once their governor. He seems to have taken this opportu- 
nity of assisting Leonnatus against the Oritse, to regain the favour 
of Alexander. This is the best reason, in my opinion, that can 
be given for finding hiaa here, after his being deposed, lib. vi. 
cap. 27 ; though Freinshemius, in his observations upon Curtius* 
Hb. ix. 10, 10, is unwilling to allow it. 
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that their darts and arrows from on .board might 
reach the enemy ; for the thick spears of the Bai ba* 
rians seemed to be contrived on purpose for close 
fight, but were not much to be feared at a small di^- 
stance. Then, such of his soldiers as were expert in 
swimming, and light-armed, he ordered to swim on 
shore, and gave strict charge, that as soon as they 
touched the ground they should wait in the water for 
their companions, and not pretend to cast a dart be- 
fore they had drawn up their whole body in three 
ranks, and that then they should make their attaek 
with a great shout, and all the fury imaginable. The 
swimmers accordingly, upon a signal given, threw 
themselves into the sea, and presently reached the 
shore ; then drawing up, according to th^ir instruc* 
tions, and raising a shout, they attacked the Barba* 
rians with their utmost force ; and at the same time 
those on board the fleet answering their shout, galled 
them with darts and other missive weapons from 
their engines. The Barbarians, surprised at the glaring 
of their armour» and the suddenness of the shock by 
sea as well as land, being themselves but indifferently 
armed, immediately fled. Many of them were slain 
in their flight, and many taken ; the rest fled to the 
mountains. Those who were taken* were found to- 
be hairy all over their bodies, as well as their heads, 
and to have nails sharp and long, like the paws of 
wild beasts. Those nails served them instead of iron 

* Curtius gives a slight description of those people^ by the 
name of the jfndians upon the coast, every tittle whereof he has 
taken from Diodorus» lib. xviii. p. 572. ♦' These Indians/' says 
he, '' inhabit a vast and desert country, and maintain no kind of 
commerce with their neighbour nations ; so that the solitude of 
the place adds something to the savageness of their dispositions» 
who are otherwise rough and untractable enough by nature. They 
suffer their nails to grow without ever cutting them, and wear 
their hair shagged without combing. Their huts are built with 
shell» ; they are clothed with the skins of wild beasts, and feed 
on small fish dried in the sun, and such large ones as the sea o\s\ 
on their shore." See Curt, ix, 10, 9. 

Q2 
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lostrufDente ; with them Ihey killed their fisb^ witb 
them they cut all sorts of soft wood, and made use iji 
sharp stones for those which were harder ; for tiiiey 
had no iron among them : and theiikins of wild beasts, 
or those of the laignr sort of fish» served them for 
clothing• . 

CHAPTER XXV• 

Here Nearchus ordered tlie ships to be drawn on 
shore, and those which were damaged to be repaired; 
mid proceeding forwards again on their voyage the* 
sixth day, they sailed six hundred stadia, and arrived 
aft the utmost limits of the country of the Oritse, which 
the inhabiuints call Malana. The Oritm who inhabit 
the inland parts are clothed in the same maimer as 
the Indians, and use the same weapons ; but that 
language and customs are different The length of 
this whole voyage, from the mouth of die river Indus, 
along the coasts of the Arabii, is a thousand stadia; 
and the length of the coast of the Oritss amounts to 
one thon^md and six hundred stadia•''*' Nearchus 

* Strabo, lib. χ v. p. 1049, is undoubtedly in an error, though 
h« took his mensuration of this coast from Nearcfaus's journal^ as 
w^l as Arrian. But not only his, but Pliny's and Pbilostrattts^i 
geographical descriptions thereof, are trifling in corapar ison to 
this of Arrian. I have shown his extraordinary accuracy in the 
computation of the coast of the Arabitae already, and shall now 
proceed in the same method, to delineate the coast of the Oritse, 
by the several distances which he has laid down, thus : 

Stadia. 

From the mouth of the river Arabius to Pagala^ is 200 

Thence to Cabana, ...•..., • 450 

Gocala, •* ...,.200 

Riy«r Tomerue,••* , , • 500 

Malana» •..., 300 

So that the whole distance from the ri? er Arabius to Μ a* 
lanaj ihe lest lown upon the coast of the Oritae, is ...1630i. 

Arrian has rejected the odd thirty, and only given us the sixteen 
hundred, as a round number: this is very common, and is enough, 
to prove Strabo's number of eighteen hundred to be erroneous. 
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«isttres tu» that duriiig hb voya^ akmg the coMt oi 
Itidk, (for DO part of India extends beyond tbe 
OritifiX the shadows &U not the same vray^ as in 
otitier parts ; for when they sailed far into the ocean» 
towards the south, tiiere the shadows, nigh nooB*day, 
declined southward ; and when the sun was upon the 
meridian, thoy had no shadows at all; the stars also,, 
which were ased to appear high above the horizon, 
either appeared not at all, or came but jpst in sight; 
and he observed many of them there to rise and set, 
which had always before beeil viable. These ac^ 
counts of his are by no means improbable ; for in 
Syene, a city of JE^pt, at the time of the su'mmer 
solace, is a certain well, where the stin at noqb 
Klines down to the bottom. In Meroe also, at tbe 
same season of the year, tbe inhabitants have no sha- 
dows« It is therefore h^hly reasonable, that those 
parts of India which lie forthest south, should have 
tbe same phsDnomena as those parts of ^gypt, espe^» 
cially along the Indian Ocean to the southward of the 
continent ;-^but of these by the by. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

After the OritSB, the first country which presents it-* 
self along the coast is that of the Gadrosii, which 
Alexander and his army found so much difficulty in 
marching through, and where they sustained more 
loss, and laboured under more inconveniencies, than 
in all their expedition besides ; but of this I have 
treated already. Beyond the Gadrosii, dwell those 
people called the Ichthyophs^, or fish-eaters, whose 
coasts they passed along ; and when they had sailed 

* This is certainly a curious observatioo» and (if we can mto^ 
pofle it to have been about midsunimer when th^ sailed along the 
ccM0t) a very just one, for he must have been near the tropic; 
and all this chapter is conformable to the observations of modem 
astronomers. 
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the first day about six hundred stadia, they arrived at 
Bagisara, where was a haven fit for the reception of 
a fleet, and a village named Pasira, about sixty stadia 
distant from the shore. The next day, departing 
sooner than ordinary, they sailed round a certain rock 
or promontory, high and rugged, and stretching out 
far into the sea ; where, di^ng wells, th^y found 
water enough, but it was brackish ; and that night the 
fleet lay at an anchor, for they durst not approach the 
shore, it being rocky. The, day after, having gained 
two hundred stadia, they came to Colta ; whence de- 
parting by day-light, after they had sailed six hundred 
stadia further, they arrived at Calama, a village nigh 
the shore, where they refi^shed themselves, and where 
they found some dates and green figs. There was an 
island about a hundred stadia distant from the shore, 
called Carnine, where Nearchus received gifts and 
hospitable entertainment by the villagers ; their pre- 
sents were cattle and fish. The flesh of their cattle 
eats fishy, not much unlike to sea-fowl, for they feed 
altogether upon fish, there being no grass uppn the 
island. The next day, passing two hundred stadia 
further, they put to shore, and found a village about ' 
thirty stadia up the country, called Cysa, though the 
name of the coast be Carbi». Here they found cer- 
tain small boats belonging to some poor fishermen, 
who fled as §oon as they perceived the fleet approach 
towards them. But there was no corn there, and the 
army on board began now to be in want of that: 4iow- 
cver, they caught some goats, and having brought 
them on board, departed. Thence, sailing round a 
certain high rocky promontory, which -reaches one ^ 
hundred and fifty stadia out into the sea, they came 
to a safe haven, M'liere dwelt many fishermen, and 
where was plenty of fresh water; the name of it was 
Mosarna. 
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^ CHAPTER XXVIL 

UerE) Nearchus tells us, he took in a pilot, to direct 
tbem how to steer their course along these coasts, 
whose name was Hydraces, a Gadrosian ; who pro- 
mised him to coodoct the fleet safe to Carmania. All 
this shore, from hence to the Gulf of Persia, is less 
difficult to be passed, though much more famous in 
story, than those he had passed already. The fleoC 
therefore moving from Mosama by night, sailed seven 
hundred and fifty stadia, and arrived on the coast of 
Balomus ; and thence four hundred more, to a village 
called Barna, where are many palm-trees, and gar- 
dens stored with myrtles and Various sorts of flowers, 
"whereof the inhabitants made garlands. Heretbey first 
found fruit-ti^es, and men somewhat less savage than 
any they had met with since the beginning of their voy- 
age. Thence passing two hundred stadia, they came 
to Dendrobosa, where their fleet lay at anchor some 
time ; but moving thence about midnight, they gained 
the haven of Cophanta, about four hundred stadia 
further. Here many fishermen resided, who made 
use of small slight boats, and rowed not with oars 
over the side, according to the Grecian manner, but 
with paddles, which they thrust into the water, as dig•' 
gers do their spades into the earth. Here they found 
plenty of fresh water, exceeding good and pleasant. 
And departing from thence about the first watch of 
the night, they came to Cyiza, after they had sailed 
eight hundred stadia; and finding the coast rocky and 
barren, they cast their anchors, and refreshed them- 
selves on board. Thence passing five hundred stadia 
further, they arrived at a small town seated upon a 
hill, not far from the shore. Nearchus imagining that 
the country thereabouts produced corn, told Arcbias, 
the son of Anaxidotus, the Pellcean, that the town 
must be surprised and taken, for the townsmen would 
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not furnish thetn with corn unless they were forced^ 
and to take it openly by assault they were not able, 
because it would eudare a ftiege, and they wanted an 
immediate supply. He guessed that it produced ccm^ 
feom tlie thick and tall stiilks wbiob ht mw at « di•* 
9tance^ not far firom theskore. This advice. rec€amD|g 
bis approbation^ be fitted out some ei bis abtps ofNxi 
tbis secret expedition, and gave the j^harge tbiirbof to 
ArchiaSy wbibt bim^lf sailed forward^ with no more 
than one sbipi to take a view of tbe plwtew 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

The τ approached the town in a friendly manner, imd 
were kindly received by the inhabitants, wbo pnd•» 
sented them with broiled tunny-fish, (for they were 
the last of tbe Icfathyophagii and did not eat raw fisb^ 
like tbe rest of that nation,) besides dates and othor 
ripe fruits. These Nearchus received ; but told them 
he would willingly view their town, which they also 
agreed to : but when he had entered the gates» be kft 
two archers to guard them, whilst himsdf with two 
more, besides an interpreter, mountiug the wall oil 
that side next tbe fleet, made a signal to Archies, as 
they bad before agreed between themselves. Arcbias 
no sooner perceived tbe signal, than he immediately 
drew the fleet nigber, and tbe Macedonians leaped 
into tbe sea, to swim ashore ; whereat the Barbarians 
being astonished, flew to their arms : but Nearchus 
caused proclamation to be made, by his inteipreter, 
that if they would furnish tbe army on board with 
corn^ their tawn should not suffer any damage» They 
denied, at first, tlmt they bad any ; and pressed for*- 
wards to tbe walls, bat were easily repislsed by Near^ 
chus's archers, who galled them with darts from aft 
advanced station. And w^hen tbey perceived that the 
tOAvn wais now in their enemies' bands, and in danger of 
beiag sacked, tbey addressed themselves to Near cbtis 
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10 ftD bmnWie mamtery beseeching him to accept of 
vihvkt cora they h^ for bis use, but to spare the towcu 
N^kTcbus ordered Archias to seize the gates, and take 
possessioD of the wall, while be dispatched others 
througb th^ place, to see if they dealt faithfully with 
hiiB) and showed them all the stores of corn they 
bad. The townsman accordingly showed them mucb 
meal made of fish dried and ground to powder, but 
little of wheat or barley ; for they made use of that 
powder of dried fish for breads and of wheat-bread for 
meat When they had showed them all their stock, 
they took what they had occasion for, and disparted 
thence to a rock or island called Bagia, which the in- 
habitants look upon as sacred to the sun. 



CHAPTER XXIX• 

Thence sailing about midnight, they proceeded a 
thousand stadia further, to Talmena, a haven safe and 
commodious; and thence sailing fout hundred fur- 
i<Higs, tbey arrived at Canasis, a city in ruins, where 
they found a well ready dug, and some palm-trees 
over-shadowrng it, the tenderest parts of the tops 
whereof tbey shred small, and ate, for they now began 
to be in great want of bread. They therefore hoisted 
their sails agab, and sailed all that night and the 
next day alqngi^a barren coast, and then cast anchor; 
Nearchils being afi^id to suffer them to land, for fear 
they should take that opportunity of leaving their 
ships, because they began to despair of safety by sea. 
Thence departing, they proceeded to Canates, about 
seven hundred and fifty stadia distant ; and sailing 
thence, because it was a flat shore, and every where 
separated by small ditches or rills of water, they came 
to Trassi, a country about eight hundred stadia fur- 
ther : there were some small and poor villages nigh 
the coast, but the inhabitants fled. However, they 
found a little corn and palm-fruits, and seized upon 
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seven camels which were left behind ; these tbey ks* 
mediately killed, and ate their flesh. Thence conti* 
nuing their voyage, about day'^Hght they advanced' to 
Dagasira, three hundred stadia furtl^er, wbicb place 
a certain wandering colony then possessed ; whence 
departing, they sailed that whole night and the next 
day, without casting anchor or taking any rest on 
shore ; and having proceeded thus one tliousand one 
hundred stadia, they passed the utrnost limits of the 
country of the Ichthyophagi, being still reduced to 
great straits for want of provisions; besides, they durst 
not venture to put their ships to the shore, because it 
was rock5% for which reason they were forced to cast 
anchor in the open sea. The whole length of the coast 
of this country of the Ichthyophagi, as they computed 
it by this voyage, is ten thousand stadia.* The inbabi- 

* Stmbo, in his fifteenth book, p. 1049^ te]}s us, that the 
length of the coast of the Ichthyophagi is no more than seven 
thousand and four hundred stadia. But that the number is too 
small will easily appear, by computing the several distances 
which they sailed, from the beginning of chap. xxvi. to this place; 
ftnd to save my reader the trouble of collecting them, I shall here 
present him with them, in one view, as I have already done with 
the two former. I must not, however, forget to acquaint him, 
that, either by the fault of the transcribers, or some other un- 
known accident, between Canasis and Canates there is a day and 
night's distance omitted : The whole stands thus : 

Stadia. 
From Malana, the last town upon the coast of the Oritae, 

tfo Bagaslra, is • 600 

Thence to Colta, /: 200 

Calama, 600 

Cysa, 200 . 

Thence round the promontory to Mosarna, 400 

Balomus, 750 

Burna, 400 

Dendrobosa, 200 

Cophanta, 400 

Cyiza, .^. 800 

A town not named, which they took, • 500 

Talmena, • 1000 

Canasis, 400 

Stadia 6450 
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tants received that appellation from their liviog upon 
Ash* Some of them are professed fishermen, though 
few have boat• for that purpose, or understand much 
bow to catch fish artfttlly ; for they get the greatest 
quantity of theirs when the tide leaves the sliore. 
Some of them indeed make nets of two stadia in 
length, and make use of the inner rind of palm-trees, 
which they twist together as we do hemp : but when 
the tide falls away, and (he sea leaves their shores, 
they £nd vast plenty of fish in the small gullets, or 
hollow places, where the shore is not quite flat, which 
they catch in nets, and keep for their use. Some of 
these are small, and others larger ; the small ones 
they take out of their nets, and immediately eat them 
raw ; the larger and tougher sort they lay in ttie sun 
to roast, and afterwards rub them to powder, and 
make bread thereof; and some mix this powder and 
the flour of wheat together. Their cattle have 'much 
the same diet as their masters ; for that country is 
wholly barren, and yields no sort of grass. Vast 
store of crabs and oysters, and all sorts of shell-fish, 
are found on these coasts ; aud the country naturally 
produces olive-trees,* from whence they extract oil. 

Stadia. 

Brought ovet' .••.• •.• ...β450 

Here one day and night's distance is omitted, 

Canatesy 750 

Tresi, 800 

Dagasira, 300 

Thence to the last limiu of the coast, 1100 

These several sums amount to Stadia 9400 

To which, if I may be allowed to add 600 stadia for the day and 
night's sailing omitted in the Journal, between Canasis and Ca- 
nates, it will amount to 10,000 stadia, which is enouf^h to prove 
t he troth of this ; and that Strabo's number of 7 400 m ust be false. 
* All the printed editions of Arrian, that I have seen, have 
αλες in this place, which both Vulcanius and Facius have ren- 
dered sal; and no commeniaior, that I know of, has ever touched 
upon it, to show us what they thought of it. As for my part, I 
believe' the ancients wt^re no such extraordinary chemists, as to 
be able to extract oil out of sea- water, or any kind of salt what- 
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But those who inhabit die meet desohite parts, wkidi 
produce neither trees nor fruits» live wholly upon fish. 
Few sow any corn, and even those who do» eat the 
bread instead of meat, and fish instead of bread. They 
build their houses in this manner : the richer sort 
among them gather up the bones of whales, or sudi 
other large fish as they find cast up upon the shore, 
and use the smaller bones for rafters, and those of a 
larger sisse for door-posts ^but the people of inferior 
rai^ build with the ribs and back-bones of other fish. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Whales* of a vast bulk are often seen in these 
foreign seas ; and many other sorts of fish are bred 
there, much larger than any in ours. Nearcbus tells 

ever ; for which reaaon, (eapposing the Mthor to have wrote sense 
originally, and we seldom find him transgress in that particulari) 
we must seek out another word to substitute instead of aXe^• and 
what is so near akin to it as ελαΐας ? and this I am satisfied it 
was originally ; for from whence should the inhabitants haTe oil, 
hat from oliTe-traes? 

* Strabo has given us an extraordinary account of this, in his 
fifteenth book, p. 1055. " When Nearchus/* says he, *' arrived 
within the Arabian Gulf (the same which is now called the Per* 
sian Gulf)< he suffered many hardships, not only by reason of 
their want of knowledge of the coait, but also from the huge 
whales they saw there ; and though it is not unlikely that sailors 
may sometimes take the privilege of telling strange stories in- 
stead of true <»6β ; yet all agree they were wonderfully scafed. 
The rastoess of those whales terrified them exceedingly : for 
they spouted forth such prodigious streams of water, and there• 
by caused so great a datfkness, that they were scarce able to 
discern each other. However, their pilots assured them that these 
^rere only huge fisb, which might easily be scared away by loud 
shouts and sounding of trumpets. Whereupon Nearcbus steered 
his ships directly to the place where he saw the waters forced 
upwards with the greatest fury, and sounded his trumpets, upon 
which the whales sunk down, and disappeared.^^— «He theii pro- 
ceeds to acquaint us, " that as many as sail now into India eive 
some account of the bigness of the whales, but assure us they 
neither appear often, nor in great numbers together/' 
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US, that in their voyage near Cyita, he saw dbe water 
one momiae forced upwards in a violent manner, 
and rising cdoft from tiie sea, ae if hoisted up by a 
whirlwind ; and when the luariners were surprised at 
the strangeness of the si^t, and inquired of the 
pilots wh^ could be the cause thereof; they were 
answered, that fish sporting in the sea, spouted forth 
the waters to that vast height : whereupon they were 
seized with so much fear, that they suffered the oars 
to fall out of theur hands. However, the admiral en« 
couraged them, and ordered them, whenever they 
perceived any of tiiose monstrous fish approach, to 
direct the beaks of their ships exactly towards them, 
as if they were to engage an enemy in a sea-fight, as 
also to row stoutly, and to make as great a noise as 
they could, as well with their voices as their oars. 
The mariners thus instructed, recovered from their 
firight, and, upon a signal given, plied their oars man* 
fully ; and when they came near the fish, not only 
shouted as loud as possible, but sounded their trum* 
pets, and beat the sea vehemently with their oars ; 
whereupon the whales, who were now just under the 
beaks oi their ships, terrified with the strangeness of 
the sound, sunk down to the bottom of the deep, and 
rising again at some distance, began to spout forth 
the water as before. Then the sailors rejcnced ex- 
ceedingly at their unexpected deliverance, and with 
one voice applauded the wisdom and courage of 
their admiral. Some of those whales are left ashore, 
on several parte of that coast (when the tide falls 
Av^y)» And entangled in the shallows ; others are 
tfarpwn ashore by the violence of storms,'* and when 

* Strftbo tays^ p. lO^Q^ '' that Iheie whake are aat tbrown 
ashore alive» nor whole ; but that their bones are cast upon tbe 
beach» after tbe fish is rotted or washed off iron them» and these 
supply tlie inhabitants with materials for bmldingiheir bouses;'' 
for hie tells oSk just before» that tbey ** use the ribs for beams 
and rafters» and the jaws for door-posts. He adds also» that they 
make the socketo wherein the joints of the back-bone tarn» to 
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tbeir bodies are cooramed» and the 68h all vashed 
away, tbe bones ctf the skeletoo serve tbe iohabitaots 
instead of timber, wberewitb to build tbeir booses• 
Tbe ribs and larger bones tbey cboose. for beams 
and rafters, tbe lesser for boards for covering» tbe 
jaw-bones for door-posts ; for many of tbese wbales 
grow to tbe leng|h of a hundred cubits. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ν £ ARC BUS having now passed tbe country of the 
Ichthyophagi, was told that there was a barren bland 
in that sea, about a hundred stadia distant from the 
continent, called Nosala,* sacred to the sun, and not 
to be approached by any mortal ; or if anybody be 
so imprudent as to venture on shore there, he imme- 
diately disappears, and is seen no more. Whereupon 
he dispatched one small galley, manned with Egyp- 
tian mariners, who having entered the island, vanish- 
ed out of sight ; and his commanders reported, that 
the sailors having rashly ventured to land, were sud- 
denly hurried away. However, he afterwards sent a 
ship of thirty oars, to coast round the island (but 
ordered them not to attempt to land), and all the way 
as they sailed along the shore thereof, to call upon 
the pilot of the ship by name, or any other of the 
most noted mariners. But whfen none durst under- 
take the voyage, he tells us he attempted it himself, 
and forced some mariners, even against their will, to 

lerve them for mortars, wherein they pound those fish which they 
have roasted in the sun, and of these, mixed with a little flour, 
they make bread." 

* We have an account of this island in several authors, espe- 
cially in Strabo, p. 1056, though he names it not ; but as his i» 
tbe same in substance with tbe first part of Arrian'is, it is not ne• 
cessary here to repeat tt. Curtius gives us some faint glimmer- 
ings of this, lib. X. cap. 1, 5: for he says, that *' many ships 
with slaves and merchandise', venturing to an island fw the sak• 
of gold, were never seen afterwards.'' 
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attend. him on board. But when they came to nmke 
a descent^ they found all that story relating to the 
island vain and fictitious. Howeyer, he assures υ$^ 
he heard another story concerning it ; namely, tha 
one of the Nereids had chosen it for her place of re^i* 
dence, and that she was wont to have carnal know* 
ledge of all the men who, by any accident, were forced 
on shore there ; and afterwards she changed them 
into fish, and sent them into the sea. Whereupon 
the sun, being enraged {gainst her, commanded her 
to depart out of the island ; but she beseeching him 
to free her from her innate rage of lust, he hot only 
granted her request, but also, that whomsoever her* 
enchantments had metamorphosed into fish, should 
re-assume their former shapes, and become mea 
again ; and from these men thus reduced, he tells us, 
proceeded the nation of the Ichthyophagi, which con- 
tinued till Alexander's time. As for my part, I can• 
not forbear wondering, that Nearchus should so far 
abuse his natui^l wisdom and known sagacity, to 
suffer himself to be imposed upon by a story, when 
he might so easily have found out the truth; and caa* 
not think it redounds to his honour, unless he deemed 
the fables and fictions of ancient times so sacred as 
not to be contradicted. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Beyond the Ichthyophagi, in the inland parts, dwell 
the Gadrosii^ in a barren and sandy country, where 
Alexander and his army suffered intolerable hard- 
ships, as is alreddy mentioned in the foregoing work. 
After Nearchus, with the fleet under his cotpmand, 
had passed the coasts of the Ichthyophagi, they came 
to Carmania, and anchored their ships in the sea, 
because the shore there was rocky and dangerous. 
Thence they stretched their course not so nigh the 
west as before, but rather between the south and: 
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west Carmaoia is a country much ooOre fei die; both 
ia com and fruits, than either those of the Icbthyo-^ 
phagi or Oritte ; and much better stored with grass 
and fresh water. When they arrived at Badis, a well 
cultivated place of Caromnia, they found plenty of 
fruit-trees, of most kinds, except olives ; as also great 
store of vines and com. Thence proceeding eight 
hundred stadia, they touched upon a shore wholly 
waste. From this place, they saw a huge prooion* 
tory stretched out a vast way into the ocean, which 
seemed about a day's sail distant from them. Those 
who understood the situation of the country aiBrmed^ 
tbnt this promontory belonged to Arabia, and was 
called Maceta> and that cinnamon and other fragrant 
spices were conveyed thence to the Assyrians. From 
this shore, where the fleet lay at anchor, and the pro- 
montory which they then saw before them (according 
to Nearchus's opinion, to which I readily assent), the 
Gulf of Persia, which some call the Red Sea, has its 
beginning. When Onesicritus viewed this promon- 
tory, he gave orders that the fleet should steer direct- 
ly tUther ; but Nearchus opposed him, and declared,, 
*^ That Onesicritus must have a shallow memory, if 
he did not remember for what purpose the fleet was 
ordered to pass those seas. He then assured him» 
that the above-mentioned voyage was not undertaken, 
because the king was unable to convey the whole 
army safe home by land, but because he had fixed 
a resolution of viewing the situation of all shores, 
havens, and islands ; of searching the bottom of all 
gulfs and creeks, and having an account given him qf 
all maritime places, and which countries were fruit- 
ful and which barren and uninhabited ; and that 
therefore they ought not entirely to pervert the whole 
design, when they were now well nigh the end of 
Jtheir voyage ; especially seeing they wanted no ne- 
cessaries to prosecute it : he was afraid, as that pro- 
montory stretched itself so much to the squthward,. 
that by sailing round the point, they might fall upon 



tome sandvi barren, and san-bdrnt region." Near- 
chus'e judgment prevailed, and this seasonable advice 
of his seems to me to have preserved the fleet ; for 
all the country adjacent to that promontory is said 
to be wild and uncultivated^ and wholly destitute of 
finesh water. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The fleet moving thence, and passing along shore 
the space of seven hundred stadia, came to another 
coast called Neoptana ; and leaving that place about 
day*break, and sailing a hundred stadia further, they 
arrived at a town called Harmoda, at the mouth of 
the river Anamis, in a country pleasant and agree•» 
able, and abounding in every thing except olives* 
Here going on shore, they gladly refreshed them- 
selves, after so many and hard labours, and joyfully 
reflected on the various accidents they had, encoun- 
tered during the whole voyage. They there called to 
mind their great distresses among the Ichthyophagt ; 
their touching upon desert and uninhabited coasts ; 
their falling in among nations savage and inhospita- 
ble, while they laboured under the most dreadful 
circumstances of hunger and thirst. In the mean 
while, some of them roving further than ordinary into 
the country, at a distance from their companions, as 
their own fancies directed them, found there a cer•' 
tain person, whose cloak and all other habiliments 
were perfectly sha|)ed after the Grecian manner, and 
who also spoke Greek ; at the sight of whom they 
could not refrain tears of joy ; so strange and unex- 
pected a thing it was for tbem« after the fatigues of 
so long a voyage, to see one of their own country•' 
men, and hear their own language spoken. The^ then 
asked bim who he was, and bow be came tbitber ? 
He replied, that be was a Grecian, tvho had wander^^ 
VOL* u. Ά 
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ed from Alexander's camp, and that the king and hif 
whole army were not far distant. He was tiiereupon 
conducted to Nearchus, with all the acclamations of 
joy imaginable, and told him, that the army lay en* 
camped about five days' journey from that place. 
He also proposed to bring the governor of that pro- 
vince to Nearchus, and performed it accordingly. 
He consulted with him how he should go to the kmg 
by land ; which done, they went on board the fleet 
together. Early the next morning he ordered the 
ships to be drawn on shore, partly to repair whatever 
was broken or shattered during the voyage, and partly 
because he determined to leave most of his forces 
there : wherefore he took care to run a double ram- 
part and ditch of earth round, to secure them ; and 
make a deep ditch from the bank of the river, to that 
part of the shore where the whole navy lay. 



CHAPTER XXXIV- 

In the mean time, while Nearchus was busied in 
making preparations for his journey, the governor of 
that province, knowing how solicitous the king was 
for the safety of his fleet, imagined be should be 
royally rewarded, if he carried the first news that the 
army was safe, and Nearchus on his way thither ; 
wherefore, taking the nearest road, he came to Alex- 
ander, and told him the story. The king, though be 
gave no credit to his intelligence, was nevertheless 
rejoiced at the news. But when several days passed 
from the time when he received the first notice 
thereof, he began to suspect the trutli of ^hat had 
been told him ; and when several nmsenfg^rs had 
been dispatched, one after another, to convey Near* 
chus thither ; and some, when they had gdne a little 
way, returned, without being able to give any accoudt 
of him ; and others, who had gone further, but found 
him not, returned not at all ; then the king ordered 
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the man, who had thus augmented his sorrow by an 
unseasonable joy, to be taken into custody, as the 
author of a false rumour ; and he then began to show 
by his countenance the excessive grief which he had 
harboured in his breast. In the mean while othersi 
who were dispatched with horses and chariots to 
seek and bring up Nearcbus, met him and Archias 
on their way, with no more than five or six attend- 
ants. At the first sight they knew neither of them, 
they were so much altered, and looked so different 
from what they had formerly done. The hair of 
their beads and their beards hung down in a neglect- 
ed manner ; their faces were weather-beaten, swarthy, 
and sun-burnt, and tlieir bodies emaciated with much 
watching and hard labour. When Nearchus and 
his companions asked them the way to Alexander's 
camp, they gave them directions, and marched straight 
forwards : but Archias imagining on what errand they 
were sent, turned to Nearchus, and told him, that 
those men, taking the same way by which they came, 
he verily thought were dispatched on purpose to seek 
for them ; that he did not wonder they knew them 
not, they being so vastly changed, as well in face as 
habit ; but, says he, let us make ourselves known to 
them, and inquire the reason of their journey this 
way. This advice pleasing Nearchus, they asked 
them whither they intended to travel ; and received 
answer, that they were sent to search for Nearchus 
and the army on board the fleet; to whom he imme* 
diately replied, I am Nearchus, and this man is 
Archias ; be ye therefore our guides to the camp, and 
we will satisfy the king concerning the safety of both. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Taking them therefore into their chariots, they re- 
turned towards the camp. Some of the company, 

rS 
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DOtwi^standii^ having an ambition to carry the first 
news, basted, and told the king that Nearchus ap* 
|NOacbed in person, and \vith him Arcbias, and five 
more of their companions ; but as to the army, he 
bad beard nottung concerning it, and therefore could 
give no account of it From this news Alexander 
gathered that Nearchus and Archias were, by some 
extraordbary providence, happily preserved, but that 
the whole army on board was lost, and therefore his 
joy for their preservation could hardly balance the 
grief be endured for the supposed loss of the fleet. 
However, the messoiger had scarce made an end of 
speaking, when Nearchus and Archias arrived, whom 
Ale»UKier could hardly know, they were so rough 
and weather-beaten, and their clothes in such a tat* 
tered condition. And this mean appearance of theirs 
served to confirm him in the opinion he had con^ 
oeived of the disaster happened, to the fleet, and' 
heightened bis grief on that occasion. Wherefore 
taking Nearchus by the right hand^ and leading him 
apart from aoMXig bis frieiiNds and guards, he wept fw 
a long time : but at last restraining his tears ; '^ For« 
asmucb as you, Nearchus, and Archias," says he, 
^' are retui'ned safe and unhurt, I b^ir the loss of tbe 
whole fleet with patience ; but resolve me, by what 
misfortune the navy and army on board came to 
perish." Then Nearchus, perceiving the cause of bis 
grief, replied, ^^ Ο king, your navy and army are 
both safe, and we are come as messengers of their 
happy arrival." The king no sooner beard these 
words, but tears of joy succeeded those of sorrow,^ 
because his fleet was preserved, so contrary to his 
expectations : he then inquired of Nearchus where 
they were in harbour ; who assured him, they were at 
tbe mouth of tbe river Anamis^ and drawn on shore 
to be repaired. Tbe king then swore by the Grecian 
Jove, and the Libyan Ilammoo, that the preservation 
of Ms fleet was more acceptable to him than tho 
conquest of Asia, and that the grief he should have 
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enfjured for the loss of that, would have over-ba- 
lanced all his joy for the acquisition of the other. 



CHAPTER XXXVl. 

The governor of the province, who had been taken 
into custody on suspicion of false intelligence, be- 
holding Nearchus, fell at his feet, and cried out, " I 
am he who brought the king the first news of youf 
safe arrival, and see how I an) received :" then, at 
Nearchus's request, he was set at liberty. Alexander 
then offered sacrifices to Jupiter the Preserver, Her- 
cules, and Apollo Alexicacus (or the preventer of 
misfortunes), to Neptune, and the other sea-gods, for 
the preservation of his navy ; he also exhibited sports 
of music and wrestling, himself leading on the show. 
Nearchus was honoured with the chief place there, 
and had flowers and garlands strowed before him by 
all the army. Which done, the king spoke to him to 
this effect : " I will henceforth no more expose thee, 
Ο Nearchus, to fresh toils and hazards, but will de- 
pute some other to convey the fleet to Susa." To 
whom Nearchus replied, " I desire, and am in duty 
bound, to obey my sovereign in all things ; but if you 
will show iiie any favour, let me obtain this my earnest 
request, to preside over the fleet, and army on 
board, till they be safe at Susa; and, as I have with 
great danger and hazards brought them thus far, let 
not another reap the glory of my toils, and finish 
what is now easy and delightful." Whilst he was 
thus speaking, Alexander ordered him to take heart, 
for his request was granted ; and so dismissed him, 
with a slender guard, to his ships, because they were 
nrft to pass through an enemy's country. However, 
this journey of Nearchus back to the sea-shore was 
not without danger ; for the Barbarians having gather- 
ed vast forces together, had already assaulted and 
taken all the strong holds in Carmania ; for their 
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f^veraor* bad finished what was ordered him by 
lexander, and Tlepolemus, who was newly deputed 
to succeed hiui, had not yet got so firm possession, 
by reducing the natives, but that two or three differ- 
ent parties of them attacked Nearchus and his com- 
panions all in one day ; wherefore, making what haste 
they could, they with much trouble and difficulty at 
last arrived safe at the sea-shore. There Nearchus 
offered sacrifices to Jupiter the Preserver, and ord<er- 
ed gymnic exercises to be solemnly exhibited. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

All religious duties being then fully performed, they 
left that port, and set sail ; and passing by a small 
island, rocky and barren, arrived at another, larger 
and well-inhabited, about three hundred stadia distant 
from the place whence they sailed : the barren island 
was called Organa, but that where they landed Oar- 
acta.t It produced plenty of vines, palm-trees, and 

* Blftnkard^ in his Notes upon Arrian, has taxed his author 
with an oversight here; and so has Freinshemius in his Observa- 
tions upon Curtius^ lib. ix. cap, 10> 21 : but both of them have 
fallen into an error, by following Vulcanius's faulty translation, 
instead of adhering close to the origrinal. Arrian's words are, 
^Ori κα), σουτοάτί^ις ouirom τετξΧευη^χεί κατά ιίξόοταξίν *Αλ^^• 
ανίξβ. This, Vulcanius has translated, JVaot satrapa eorum jussn 
Alexandri iiUe/fecHu fuerat. And Freinshemius has copied him 
word for word. Their mistake lies in translating the word 
rv^r^AfUTiJxsij by the Liatin word intcrfectus fuerqt (was put to 
death), when it only signifies /^er/eciV, that is, he had finished the 
task enjoined him. This governor was Sibyrtios, whom Arrian 
mentions as promoted from Carmania, to succeed Thoas in the 
government of the Gadrosii, lib• vi. cap. 27. Thus Arrian ia 
consistent with himself; and as for Curtius's Aspastes, whom he 
mentions as governor of Carmania, I cannot tell what to make of 
him ; for unless' (as the author of the Delphini Notes imagines) 
Carmania was divided into two governments, like Media, Curtiua 
must be in an error. 

t I cannot imagine how Strabo, who most commonly copies 
from the same author with Arrian, should make Tyrina tlie bu- 
rial-place of king firythras, lib. xv. p. Π 1 1 : not only contrary 
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com, and was full eight hundred stadia in length. 
The governor thereof, Mazanes by name, freely offer- 
ed Nearchus his service, both as a companion and 
pilot, in his voyage to Susa. In this island the 
sepulchre of the first monarch thereof is said still to 
remain, and that his name was Erythras, and from 
him the sea was called Mare Erythraum. Thence, 
they sailed about two hundred stadia further, and ar- 
rived at another port in the same island ; and thence 
tiiey had the prospect of another island^ about forty 

^jtodia distant, whi be sacred to'^iepir 

tune^^ jliid inacjcessiBle.'^ They IKpaited^tEence^e^ 

Ίίη the morning, but were attacked so furiously by a 
sudden storm, that three of their ships were forced 
among the shallows, and the rest with much diffi- 
culty escaped from that rocky shore, and got safe 
into deep water. However, those ships which were 
forced on shore were again drawn off when the storm 
ceased, and the next day joined the rest of the fleet. 
Thence they proceeded all together four hundred 
stadia further, to another island, three hundred sjtadia 
from the main land, where the^eirbojyirgj^^^^ 
moving early in the morning, ancTleavmg a small de- 
solate island, called Pylora, on the left hand, they 
arrived at Sidodone, a small town, destitute of all 
necessaries but fish and fresh water ; and therefore 

to Arrian, but all geographers besides; for Dionysius^ ^iny, 
Meta> Stephanus, and Sottnus, call it Ogyris ; Ptolemy and Ar- 
rian Ουο^άχβα. Vossias has endeavoured to reconcile Strabo 
with the rest^ by imagining the name Tyrina to be false, and 
substituting Gyrina, or Ogyrina, in its place, which sounds some- 
thing like Ogyris ; but if we should admit this, what will he do 
with his Doracta afterwards/ where the same story is related, 
which Anrian gives us, of Mazanes the governor thereof offering 
himself to NearcHos for a pilot ? I much rather therefore imagine 
his Tyrina to be the same with Arrian's Organa, and his Doracta, / 
^ Arrian's Oaracta ; and that the fabulous story of king Erythras's 
monument is fixed by some to one of these islands, and by 
others, to the other ; and thus the Organa of Arrian may be tkie 
Tyrina of Strabo, and the Ogyris of Dionysius, Pliny, i^fela, 
ScAkins, attd Stephamis» 
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neceasity make» them to be Ichthyopbagi, or fit^ 
enters» becauM they live io a country wholly unculti- 
Tftted. Deparliog thence, they sailed three buQdr<Mi 
itadia to Tarsias, a promontory which runs far out 
into the sea; and (iienoe, three huodred metre tti 
Gitfl^a, an island barren and rocky, which is said to 
be sacred to Mercury and Venus* Into this, island 
sheep and goats are yearly conveyed by the inha•• 
bitants of the adjacent parts, as offerings to the god 
and goddess thereof; ail which, the length of timo 
and the barrenness of the place carry off, thongbbbia 
supplies be as constant as the oonsuai{)tion• 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Thus farCarmania extends, but stretching further^ 
enters upon the territories of Persia : the length of 
this voyage, along the coast of Carmania, is three 
thousand seven hundred stadia•''^ The Carmanians 

* Strabo and Arrian agree exactly in the whole length of the 
coast of Caitnania ; but Arrian is deficient m one of his distances, 
namely, from the first entranise upon the coast, to Badis. Whetber 
this has been the oeglect of transcribers or editors, I know not• 
However, as this is, I fancy it is the most curious, as well as the 
most perfect ancient journal of a voyage extant. The several 
distances along the coast of Carmania stand thus : 

Stadia. 
From the entraace upon the coast» to Badis, the distance 

'_ is omitted, «.• • -^ 

Tbeoce to Maceta, , .«. $0Q 

^(•optana, , »»•.. , 700 

{iarmosia, •,•,*•••. ..r•.....,., m* *.« 100 

Oaracta, •..,•,., «•, « .,.•*. 300 

Another port in Oaracta, ,.,..,« ..««....,,.^ 200 

An island sacred to Neptune, .••..., 40 

Pylora, ....^• ..•.,..„ • 400 

Thence to Stdodone» the distance omitted, .•»ο•μ t- 

Taraias, 300 

Cat^a^ , 300 



The whole sum is ..••.•„..« «,.«., 3U0 

To which we may well suppose^ if the firsidiataiice omiited» and 
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live after the Persian manner, as being their next 
neighboors : they use the same arms, arid observe tiie 
same «Mrtial discipline. The fleet sailed from thence 
four hundred stadia, end came to a certain place call- 
ed Iks, upon the Persian shore, eppo$ito to which is 
an island named Caicandrus, wbich forms the haven. 
The next morning they arrived at an inhabited island^ 
wherein, as in the Indian Ocean, Nearchus assures us, 
pearls were found. Having passed the utmost point 
of this island, which was forty stadia further, they 
there found a convenient station for the fleet. Thence 
they sailed to Ochoa, a high mountain or promontory, 
where they found a haven safe from storms, and a 
place inhabited by fishermen : steering four hundred 
and fifty stadia further, they arrived at Apostani» 
where they found many ships at anchor, and where 
was a village about sixty stadia from the shore. 
Thence, renewing their voyage by ni^t, and having 
gained four hundred stadia, they came into a noted 
bay, where were many villages, and where they lay at 
anchor nigh the foot of a mountain. The country 
thereabouts produces palms, and other fruit-bearing 
trees, as good, and in as great plenty, as Greece* 
Thence they passed on about six hundred stadia fur«- 
tber, and arrived at Gogana, a country well-inhabit- 
ed ; they anchored the fleet at the mouth of a certain 
small brook, or river, called Areon, a station danger- 
ous enough, the entrance thereto being extremely 
narrow, and almost choked up with fsand. Thence 
they proceeded to the mouth of another river, named 
Sitacus, about eight hundred stadia further, where 
they found a safe station. The whole voyage along 
the Persian coast was among rocks and shallows ; 
and the shore itself was low marshy ground. There 

the distance between Pylora and Sidodone were added« tbey 

« would make up the 5S0 stadia» which are here wanting to oam« 

plete tbe whole entenl of the proviiM? of Carounia atoag the«ea• 

cQa3t. 
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Nearcbas found plenty of corn/ which the king had 
purposely conveyed thither, for the sustenance of the 
army chi board. There they tarried twenty-on• days ; 
and not only drew all their crazy and weather-beaten 
ships on shore and repaired them, but refitted some, 
which were, at first sight, judged incapable of pro• 
ceeding further. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

* 
Then again putting forwards, they arrived at Hier- 
atis, a place well-inhabited, about seven hundred and 
ufty stadia distant from their former station ; where 
they di*ew their fleet up into a canal called Herate* 
mis» and departing thence early the next morning, 
came to the raooth of a river called Podargus. This 
country, which is a peninsula, and called Mesambria, 
they found stored with gardens, and in tiiem, fruit- 
bearing trees of all kinds. Thence sailing about two 
hundred stadia, they arrived at Taoce, nigh the mouth 
of the river Granis : about two hundred stadia up 
this river, in the inland parts, is a palace of the Per* 
sian nionarchs. During this voyage, Nearchus as- 
sures us he saw a whale wliich had been cast ashore, 
and that some of his sailors measured the length 
thereof, which amounted to fifty cubits : his skin was 
rough and scaly, and a full cubit in thickness, and 
many oysters, and several kinds of shell-fish, with 
much sea-weed, stuck to him, as to a rock. Many 
dolphins were seen not far off, much larger than those 
which our seas produce. Thence passing forwards 
about two hundred stadia, they arrived at the mouth 
of the river Ragonis, where was a safe haven ; and 
four hundred stadia still further, they came to the 
mouth of another river called Brizana, where they 
had a station unsafe, because of the numerous rocks 
and shelves thereabouts ; while the tide flowed in, 
they rode well enough, but when the ebb came on, 
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they stuck fast among the shallows. However, the 
next tide they sailed thence, and anchored at the 
naouth of the river Arosis, which, Nearchus tells us, 
is the largest of all those which lie had observed, 
during his whole voyage in the foreign ocean. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The Persian territories extend to this river, and no 
further ; those of Susa beginning on the other side. 
The Susians live according to their own laws. Those 
further up the mid-land country are called Uxii, 
whom we have branded with thievery, in the fore- 
going Work. The whole coast of Persia is four thou- 
sand and four hundred stadia, in length.* The extent 
of the Persian dominions may be aptly divided into 
three parts, according to the situation. The southern 
part, bordering upon the Red Sea, is sandy and bar- 

* All the particular distances which they sailed along the 
Persian coast have been here exactly pointed out by Arrian ; but 
the same misfortune has happened to this> as to some of the rest» 
namely^ an omission of one or two. However, I shall present 
them to my reader's view, in the best order I am able. 

Stadia. 
From the first entrance upon the Persian coast» to Has, is 400 

Thence to the Pearl island, 40 

Apostaui, 450 

A bay not named, • ^ 400 

Gogana^ • 600 

Sitacus, '. 800 

Hieratis, 750 

Podargus, *• 

Taoce, 200 

Ragonis river, • 200 

Brizana river, 400 

Arosis river, 

The sum of these distances» • 4240 ' 

And mndoabtedly the distance between Hieratis and Podargus» 
and between Brizana and Arosis, would m^ke up the remaining 
160 stadia. Strabo agrees exactly with Arrian in the whole die• 
tance. 
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terij ftnd parched with heat The middle part, lying 
snore northerly, under a temperate climate, abounds 
in corn and gfaes; has many fair, well-watered, and 
spacious meads ; and sundry vineyards, stored with 
all sorts of fruit*bearing trees, except olives. Their 
gardens are pleasant and delightful ; their rivers and 
streams cool and limpid, and plentifully stored with 
all sorts of water-ibwl. It hoe also vast pastures fit 
for feeding horses and other cattle, and spacious 
wood-lands for hunting. The third and northernmost 
division of this country is cold and barren, and often 
covered with snow, Nearchus tells us, that certain 
ambassadors came from the coasts of the £uxine Sea, 
by a very short way, to meet Alexander in Persia; 
and when be admired at the quickness of their jour^ 
oeyi they demonstrated to him the shortness of the 
road. That the Uxii border upon the Susiansj haa 
been declared already ; as also the Mardi, who are 
thieves, upon the Persians ; and the Coasseans upon 
the Medes. All these nations Alexander overran in 
the winter^season ; when they deemed themselves se- 
cure, by the depth of their snows and the badness of 
their roads. He also built cities among them, that 
they might no longer wander about, without any set* 
tied places of residence, but be husbandmen and 
feeders of cattle ; and having each a property of their 
own to defend, might hereafter abstain from encroach* 
ing upon tlieir neighbours. Thence the fleet entered 
upon the country of Susa ; and from this place Near- 
chus tells us, he cannot give such a certain account of 
all occurrences relating to the voyage, as before, ex* 
cept the several ports they entered, and the distances 
they sailed. All the tract of sea along that coast is 
shallow water, and rocky ; so that no haven can be 
gained, without some danger. They therefore took 
care, while they lay at the mouth of that river, on the 
confines of Persia, to take in a supply of fresh-water 
for five days, their pilots having assured them that 
none was to be found along that coast. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

About five hundred stadia distant from tbeir former 
alatioD^ tbey cast anchor at the mouth of a certain 
lake, called Cataderbis» well stored with fish ; a small 
island named Margastana lying opposite to it De• 
parting thence, the next mcHrning they sailed tbroogM 
some shallows, the channel being so narrow as not to 
admit of two ships to sail a*iM'east« Huge posts^ or 
pieces of timber, are fixed here and there, to point 
out the way, in the same manner ae those searmark» 
upon the isthmus between the island Leucadki and 
Acamania, to guide mariners in their course, and pie-• 
vent their falling in among the shallows. Those Lou^ 
cadian shallows are between sands, so that the ves- 
sels which happen to fall among them are eastty 
hoisted off by the returning tide» But this is a deep 
stiff clay on each hand ; so that ships stiddng there, 
are never to be moved by any human artifice ; for 
long poles thrust into it avail nothing; nor can the 
sailors venture out of their vessels to recover their 
poles thus thrust down into the clayey bottom^ he• 
cause it yields to tbeir weight, and sucks them op to 
their arm-pits. Thus tbey sailed six hundred stadia 
vnth the greatest difficulty, not daring to put into any 
port to refresh themselves. AU night tbey kept off 
from the shore, and all the next day, antS the evening, 
when they had gained nine hundred stadia, and now 
approached the mouth of the river Eophrates, and 
came to a small village in the Babylonian territories, 
named Diridotis ; to which place the Arabian mer- 
chants bring frankincense and all ottier spicesy the 
produce of their country, to dispose of. From the 
mouth of this river, up to Babylon, Nearchus reckons 
it to be three thousand three hundred stadia. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Here tiiey received a messenger, who brought them 
an account of Alexander's march to Susa ; wherefore 
steering their course somewhat backward, they de- 
signed to sail by the river Pasitigris,• to meet him• 
Wherefore, passing along the coast, and keeping the 
country of Susa on their left hand, they passed through, 
the lake by which the Tigris empties itself. This river 
has its rise in Armenia, and flowing by Ninus, once 
a rich and populous city, gives the name of Mesopo- 
tamia to the country lying betwixt it and Euphrates. 
From this lake to the river itself, is six hundred sta- 
dia, where is a village of the Susians, called Aginis, 
five hundred stadia distant from Susa. The whole 
length of the Susian coast, to the mouth of the Pasi- 
tigris, is two thousand stadia.f Thence they sailed 
up the river Pasitigris, through a rich and populous 

* That the river here called Pasitigris, and the river Eulaeus 
mentioned by Arrian, lib. viii. cap. 7, are the same, is evident ; 
because the same fleet which Nearchus carried up the Pftsitigris 
towards Susa, Alexander conveyed down the river Ealmis, and 
passing out at the mouth thereof, sailed up the Tigris^ as far as 
the city Opis, where his old Macedonian soldiers happening to 
mutiny, he ordered thirteen of them to be put to death. The city 
Susa is called Shushan by Daniel, and the river Ulai is there men- 
tioned, Dan, chap. viii. vers. 2 ; which river I cannot forbear 
thinking the sam^ with this Eulaeus. Curtios calls it Choaspes. 

t The several distances which they sailed along the Susian 
coast, exactly agree with the whole distance here given; for 

Stadia. 

Trom Ihe mouth of the river Arisis, to Cataderbis, is 500 

Thence the Brst day's sail was , 600 

And the next day and night they gained 900 

The whole distance 2000 

Which is the length of the whole Susian coast to Diridotis, at the 
mouth of the river Euphrates. 

And now, as I have presented my readers with the several small 
diitaaces which they sailed along each coast, it may not be im- 
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country, one hundred and fifty stadia ; and there tar- 
ried, expecting the return of those whom Nearchus 
had sent to inquire where the king lay encamped. In 
the mean time he offered sacrifices to the gods, by 
way of thanksgiving, for the preservation of his fleet ; 
and exhibited sports, the whole army showing extra- 
ordinary signs of joy. When news of Alexander's 
approach arrived, they again sailed up the stream, to 
a bridge newly built, over which the king was to pass 
his forces, in their march to Susa. Here the two ar- 
mies joined. Alexander then ofiered sacrifices, as 
well for the safety of the naval army as the land forces, 
and exhibited various kinds of sports. And where- 
ever Nearchus directed his steps, his way was strowed 
with flowers and garlands. After this, the king be- 
stowed a crown of gold upon him, for the preserva- 
tion of the navy ; and another upon Leonnatus, for 
the victory which he had gained over the Oritse and 
other barbarous nations. And thus was the army con- 
veyed safe through the ocean, from the mouth of the 
river Indus, to Alexander. 

proper to add the length of each coast, whereby we may cone 
to a knowledge of the extent of the whole voyage ; and this I shall 
do in the same method as before ; for 

Stadia. 
The whole length of the coast of the Arabit» is... 1,000 

The length of the Orite, 1,600 

Ichthyophagi, 10,000 

Carmania, • .•.• 3,700 

Persia, 4,400 

Susa, 2,000 

The length or the several coasts added, make ... 22,700 stadia; 
or 2837 £nglish miles, from the month of the river Indus to the 
mouth of the river Euphrates, or the whole distance sailed ; and 
thence 3300 furlongs up the river carried them to Babylon. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

The country which lies to the right band of the Red 
Sea, beyond the Babylonian territories, belongs chiefly 
to Arabia, part of which borders upon the Phoenician 
and Syro^Palestine Sea ; but towards the west and the 
Mediterranean, ^gypt is adjacent to Arabia. The 
gulf, which nine into the land from the ocean, as far 
as ^gypt, manifestly shows the possibility of sailing 
from Babylon thither. But no mortal ever yet durst sail 
to those parts, by reason of the vast heat of the sun, 
and the desert shores, unless he steered his course by 
the middle of the channel ; for those remains of Cam•- 
byses's army, who escaped safe from iEgypt to Susa, 
and those who were dispatched by Ptolemy the son 
of Lagus to Seleucus Nicanor into Babylonia, travel- 
led over a certain isthmus of Arabia eight whole days, 
in a desert country wholly destitute of water ; but 
this they performed upon camels, who catried water 
upon their backs, and they marched by night; for they 
were not able to stir abroad by day, by reason of the 
burning heat of the sun. A countiy therefore, lying 
to tlie southwards of that isthmus, where the Arabian 
Gulf joins the Red Sea, must certainly be uninhabita- 
ble, when that which lies much more to the north- 
ward is desert and wholly covered with sand. How- 
ever, some venturing upon a voyage from that part 
of the Arabian Gulf towards ^gypt, when they bad 
coasted round the greatest part of Arabia, in hopes 
to reach the Persian orSusian shores, began to be in 
want of water, and therefore sailed back again. Those 
also whom Alexander dispatched from Babylon, to 
search the remotest parts of those countries to the 
right hand of the Red Sea, saw indeed some islands, 
and now and then ventured to land on the continent; 
but the further side of that promontory, which Near- 
chus assures us he saw, opposite to the coast of Cwc^ 
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mania, none eveV could yet reach by a sea-voyage. 
And truly 1 am inclined to believe, if that par4; of the 
ocean had been navigable, or those coasts to have 
been come at, Alexander's ambition would not have 
left them undiscpvered. Hanno the Libyan, in a 
voyage which he undertook from Carthage into the 
ocean beyond Hercules's Pillars, leaving Africa on 
the left hand, continued his course for jfive and thirty 
days towards the east; but when he began to steer 
southward, he fell into great straits for want of water ; 
besides, the scorching heats, like showers of fire, dart• 
ing upon the ocean, forced him to return* However, 
Cyrene, a city of Libya, is an exception to this rule ; 
for notwithstanding it is seated in the midst of vast 
deserts, yet the country round it is pleasant^ fruitful, 
and well watered, abounding in shady woods and 
grassy fields, and producing all sorts of fruits and 
cattle, as far as the place where tbe sylphium grows, 
but all beyond is wholly desert, and overwhelmed 
with sand.* 

* I am of opinion that Arrian has transcribed this whole journal 
of Nearchus word for word, because he adds at the close of all, 
** This small tract was written by me, who belong to Alexander, 
the son of Philip, king of Macedon.'^ This can be applicable to 
none but Nearchus. Pliny and Strabo, and sundry other geogra- 
phers, have been nibbling at it, and by their cutting and curtail- 
ing have spoiled it. But Arrian is abundantly fuller than any of 
them, and clearer than all of them, and for that reason has les» 
occasion for a commentator. 
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The reason why Arrian has made no mention of the 
djvis»Da of Alexander's empire among his captains^ 
after bis deatl^ i» the History of Alexander's Expedi•* 
tlon, was, because he wrote ten books upon that very 
subject,, which the iiajury of time has deprived us of; 
the lose of which Frein^emius exeeedin^y laments* 
However> Pfaotkrs^ in hm BibHothee. lib• xcu has 
obliged us with a short abridgment thereof; which, 
though it be not perhaps an hundredth part of the 
whole work, yet it is much more full and exact than any 
other upon the same subject. I have therefore here 
presented my readers with a translation of Arrian's 
account, firom Photras's Abridgment, and added notes 
and observations, by way of comparison between him 
and most other authors who have touched upon that 
story. 
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The same author (Arrian) wrote an account of the 
transactions after Alexander's decease, in ten books, 
wherein he comprehends the sedition of the army, and 
the choice madeof Aridasus* (whom Philine, aThes- 
salian womui, bore lo Philip the father of Alexan- 
der), to be their monarch, oti condition that the 
yOung Alexander which Roxane should bear might 
reign with him. This was assented to, and accord- 
ingly complied with as soon as the child was born ; 
wherenpon they again proclaimed Aiida^us by the 
riame of Philip. However, the infantry disagreed 
with the cavalry. The chief of the captains of horse, 
and those who swayed the rest, were Perdiccas the 
son of Ofontes, and Ptolemy the son of Lagus ; the 
liext, Lysimachus the son of Agathocles, Aristonus 
the son of Pisssus, Pithon the son of Crateas, Se- 
leucns the son of Antiochus, and Eumenes the Car- 
dian ; and Meleager commanded the foot forces. Se- 
i^erat offers of accommodation vfere made by both 
parties ; and at last the infantry, who had already made 
ehoice of a king, came to an agreement with the cap- 
tains of the cavalry, that Antipater f should be con- 

* Ar'ideUB was aet over die whole empire, with a loyal power, 
or rather the bare name of king, according to Cartine ; Diodorus, 
Ub. xviii. cap. 2. ; Appian, Dexippm in PAotfit», lib. haa\u 
Euidfiui, Arria» in Photku, lib. Ixii» ; and the barbaron• Latin 
chronological extract Bat the author of the latt*nanied extract 
teving read that jhe was appointed ruler over all Macedonia» ima- 
gined it only the Macedonian kingdom» at contained within itg 
ancient limits» and that the whole empire was divided into four 
pstfts ; which error he perhaps received from St. Jerom» who 
copied ii from Duniel, cap. vui. whom he follows blindly» and at 
all adventures. 

^ Justin attributes Macedonia and Greece to Antipater ; Dio• 
4orus» Macedonia and the neighbouring nations» which is the 
same thing. Dexippua» in PhoHm, lib« Ixxxii•» extends his power 
over all Macedonia and Greece» as also over the Illyrians» Tri- 
halli» and Agriaos» and all those over whom he had been deputed 
general by Alexander in his life• time. The same author» in £o• 

s 2 
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stituted general of the forces in Europe ; Craterus, * 
protector of Aridasus's kingdom ; Perdiccas,f com- 
mander of the troops which Hephsestion had, (which 
was indeed to commit the affairs of the whole empire, 

sehius, joins his son Cassander as sharer with him in the govern- 
ment. Arrian elsewhere assures us, that the country beyond 
Thrace, as also the Illyrians, Triballi, aqd Agrians, as far as the 
Ceraunian mountains, with all Greece, fell under the jurisdiction of 
Antipater. The barbarous Latin chronologer asserts, that Anti- 
pater was ordered to rule over Spain, as far as the river Alyus and 
the Herculean boundary. But what he means by Spain here, is 
not easy to guess : sure he could not design Iberia, though I find 
it so noted in the margin by a great editor ; but he was one who 
set so light by such trifles, as not to think them worth his consi- 
deration. Perhaps the Greek author might have wrote τά'ΕσΊΤεξία, 
that is, the western parts of the empire were allotted to Antipater; 
which, he changed to Spain, because he found Spain sometimes 
called by that name. However, by the river Alyus, he seems to 
mean Halys; and by the Herculean limits, the Pillars of Hercules. 
The Tables of Eusebins assign the country of Pontus to Antipater; 
from what authoiiity I know not, for Cedrenue had his account 
from them. However, Antipater soon after retained his first so- 
vereignty over Europe. See Diodorus, lib. xviii. ; and Arrian, 
lib. ix. 

' * Craterus the son of Alexander of Orestis, a city of Mace- 
donia, {Arrian, Indie, cap. xviii.) was ordered by Alexander to 
pass over into Europe, and take upon him the government of the 
Macedonians, Thessalians, and Thracians, instead of Antipater 
(Arrian, lib. viii. cap. ^2) ; but he dying in the mean time, 
Craterus was appointed keeper of the royal treasury, {Justin^) and 
ordered to have a joint command, over Macedonia and the neigh- 
bouring countries, with Antipater {Arrian), He had also the 
guardianship of the king's person assigned him, and the oversight 
of whatever belonged to the royal palace {Dexippus), 

f Perdiccas the son of Orontes, a Macedonian, of Orestis, 
{Arrian, Jndic, cap. xviii.) dividing the empire at pleasure, (Cut" 
ms, Arrian, Appum, Justin,) assumed the post of attending upon 
the king, and commanding the troops which followed him ; that 
is, of being king himself. Whence Cedrenus and lornandes, (in 
his Get, cap. x.) supposed he had been really king of Macedonia, 
and they assign to him the government of the Athenians. How- 
ever, by reason of his great power, both Arrian and Diodoms 
call him the king's deputy. The barbarous Latin chronologer 
styles him commander-in-chief. Dexippus, in Eusebius, adds the 
Greater Phrygia to his government, if that be really an extract 
from Dexippus ι for in Pliotius he agrees with Arrian. 



i 
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and its safety, into his hands), and Meleager * was 
to act as his deputy or assistant. Whereupon Per- 
diccas afterwards making a feint of viewing the army, 
seized the chief authors of the sedition, and (as if 
king Aridaeus had ordered it, even before his face) 
put them to death. This struck a terror into the rest, 
and soon after he slew Meleager also. Hereupon 
Perdiccas fell under the suspicion of all the rest, and 
he began to be as jealous of them. However, he pro- 
ceeded to nominate them to the governments of pro- 
vinces, in the same manner as if Aridaius had com- 
manded him : accordingly Ptolemy f the son of 
Lagus was by him deputed to preside over iEgypt 
^.nd Libya, with that part of Arabia adjacent to^Egypt; 

* Meleager the son of Neoptolemus, {Arrian. Indie, cap. xviii.) 
according to Curtius and Arrian, was slain before the division was 
made, which is very reasonable to believe, for Perdiccas could 
have enjoyed no such absolute sway while he had lived. I there- 
fore make no wonder that authors differ about the province as- 
signed to him. For Cedrenus, with the Eusebian Tables, bestow 
Paphlagonia upon him ; THadorus, Lydia. The barbarous Latin 
chronologer, Cselosyria and Phoenicia. However, it is enough to 
say, he was otherwise disposed of before the division was made, 
and dead men have no taste of dignities. 

f Ptolemy the son of Lagus, of Eordaeum, {Anion. Indie, 
cap. xviii.) obtained the government of ^Egypt, and that part of 
Africa which had been conquered by the Macedonians. {Cedre- 
nus, the Eusebian Tables, Justin, Oronus, Constantinus Manasses, 
Diodorus, Dexippus; and Arrian, in both divisions, tells us almost 
the same thing.) The barbarous I^atin chronologer says, he 
(namely Perdiccas) bestowed -^ypt and the adjacent countries, 
as far as the Higher Libya^ on Philip, who was called Ptolemy; 
which he soon after repeats in the same words. He undoubtedly 
found i£ in the Greek, H-taksy^odw τω λ€γομ,Βνω Φιλίιτττοϋ, " to 
Ptolemy, who was called the son of Philip.'^ That he was generally 
supposed to be the real son of Pililip, I have shown in the Notes 
to Arrian's Preface. . Antipater, in his distribution of the pro- 
vinces, conlurmed his portion ; for he would scarce have been able 
to have wrested it out of his hands, he had acquired such a vast 
power. {Diodorus, lib. xviii. 39. ; Anion, lib. ix.) His descen- 
dants enjoyed the sovereignty there until the days of Augustus 
Caesar» and Cleopatra was the last of the race of the Ptole- 
mies• 
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and Cleomenes,* who had be^i constituted governor 
of Mgypt by Alexandei^, was made Ptolemy's deputy. 
That part of Syria which lay under this district was 
bestowed upon Laomedon.f Pbilotas;}: was made 
prefect of Cilicia, and Python § of Media. £u« 



* Jostin tells us, that Cleomenes was dispatched to Ptolemy, 
I• be infested in the government of ^gypt, which had been at• 
Jotted him. This Cleomenes had been before appointed oyerseer 
of the buildings of Alexandria, not as an architect, (for that would 
confoand him with Dinocrates,) but as governor ; or rather, as 
Cartios has it, as coUector of the revenues of Africa and iSgypt. 
And as some things in Justin are disputable, Dexippus may serve 
to explain what the ether gives us in obscure terms, '' Clech 
menes,'' says he, " who was constituted lieutenant of this pro- 
vince by Alexander, was ordered to be Ptolemy's vicegerent, or 
deputy." This Arrian confirms. Pausanias adds, that he was 
afterwards slain by Ptolemy, for favouring Pterdiccas• 

t Laomedon, the Mitylenean, was invested in tbe government 
of Syria and Phoenicia. (Arrian, Curiius, IHodorus, Justin, Ora* 
sius, Dtxifpus.) He was afterwards beaten out of it by Ptolemy* 
{DiodoruM, lib. xviii. 43 ; Appian, Mitkrid,) Antipater, in the 
ether division, mentioned by Arrian, confirmed him in his go* 
▼ernment. Syria with Phcsnicia, and all the countries there• 
abouts, were afterwards subdued entirely by Seleucus. 

X Philotas had first that part of Phrygia which runs aleog the 
Hellespont {Diodorus, xviii. 12). Then Cilicta {Arrian, CW* 
^us, Diodortts, Jy^xippus, Justin, Orosmsy The barbarous Latin- 
chronologer tells es, that he (Perdiocas) granted to Philo, CiHeia 
9ϋά Isauria, with all the circumjacent tract. However, that pr^ 
viace was soon after torn away from him, (Jtuain, Hb. xiii. β, 16,) 
by reason of his siding with Antigonus, as may be.gathefe^ from 
Diodoms, hb. xviii. 62. The whole was afterwards conqeered 
by Seleuctts. 

§ PylhoA the son of Crateas» or Cratevas, an Alcomeneea 
(Arrian. indie, cap. IS); yet Hb. vi. cap. "W, he calls him an 
JEordaean. Diodoru^» 19, 14•, says he was a Parshien; bet it 
ought rather to be a I^rtbiaia» ; which coantry Appian takes 
notice of in his Mfyrict, and whom Rheineccius quotes in the 
kiegGbm of illyria, was deputed governor over Media. ilHO' 
dorm, Curtis, Dexippus, and Arrian, in both divisioDe.) Against 
all whom the authority of Cedrenus, and the fiueebian Tables, who 
assign Phrygia and Lydia to him, ire of smell weight ; or that 
of the barbarous Latin chronologer, who gives him Syria as fkr 
as MeHopotamia. Media had been belbre bestowed upon Atre- 
pates by Alexander. Arrian, lib. iv. y. 280. Blancard, fHe 
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menes theCaridtan* received Cappadocta and Paph-* 
lag^ia, with all the country along the £uxine Sea, 
as far as Trapezus, a colony of the Sinopeans• Pam^ 
pbylia and Lyda, «with thie Greater Phrygia, were 
given to Antiganus ; f Caria^ to Cassander ; 1^ Lydia 

» 

was governor thereof under Darius, {Arrian, lib. iii. cap. 8 |) 
and held his share first by permission of the Macedonians, and 
afterwards in spite of them; and it was afterwards cadiled by hi^ 
name Alropatia. {Straboi lib^xl) SeUucut seized upon the rest» 
having slain Nicanor> Antigonus's deputy. {Appian.) 

* Eumenes the soa of Hieronymus, the Gardian, {Arrian^ 
Jndzc. cap. 1 8,) was invested with the government of Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, with oiders to defend the country as far as 
Trapezus, and wage war with Ariarathesy who aloae refused to sub• 
mit to the Macedonians» and held bis sovereignty while Alexan• 
der was busy elsewhere» The barbarous Latin chronologer says« 
that Paphlagonia in Cappadocia had Eumenes the scribe for their 
king. Justin tells us the same story ; but the Supplement to 
Eusebitts allows him ooly Cappadocia; wherewith Cedrenus agrees 
as usual. Perdiccas afterwards added both the Carias, with Lycia 
and Phrygia> to his kingdom. Justin, lib. xiii. 6. The provinces 
of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia may be said to have been rather 
promised to, than bestowed upon, £u menes ; for they were first 
in the hands of an enemy, namely, Ariarathes ; and soon after he 
was slain, Eumenea was dechired an enemy by the Macedonian!, 
whereupon they were given to one Nicanor ; and last of all Se- 
lencus seised them• 

t Antigonus the son of Philip obtained the govemitieiit of 
Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Lycia• {Curtim, Diodonu, Appian, Ar* 
Han, lib. i. and ix. in PhoHus; who adds Lycaoniato his portion 
in the second division.) Dexippus assigns Pamphylia and Cilida 
as far as Phrygia, to him ; but a mistake has crept in there, by a 
repetition of the word κα^, and tuiii ταλίκοον, written for κα) λυκίαψ, 
because the same author in Eusebius, positively assigns Lycia and 
the Leaser Phrygia to him. Cedrenus gives him Ciiicia, as far 
as Mount Taurus. Justin, lib., xiii. cap• Φ, alk>ws him only Pbry•• 
gia ; and the barbarous Latin chronologer mentions the rest• 
*' Antigonus,'' says he, ^ had all the country towards the North, 
and those towards Hyrcania assigned him. He afterwards ruled 
over the greatest part of Asia, as most of the above-cited authors 
testify ; and with them agree the Eusebian additions, touching 
the succession of the kings of Macedonia. 

X Cassander the son of Antipater was dispatched goremor of 
Caria« (Diodorus, Curivu, Justin, Orosins, Arrian, lib. i. in Pko* 
tins,) fur in the second division mentioned , by Arrian, lib. 1x4 
and in the extract of Dexippus, it is falsely written Asander, as 
Andreas Schottut has long ago remarked. The barbarous Latin 
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to Menander.* .That part of Phrygia, which runs 
along the Hellespont, to Leonnatus.f Galas had ob- 
tained that province of Alexander himself before, and 
it was afterwards committed to Demarchus. Thus 
was Asia distributed among them at that time. 

In Europe ; Thrace with the Cherronese, and all 
the kingdoms adjacent to Thrace, as far as Salmy- 
dessus, a city upon the £uxine Sea, were given to 
Lysimachus;! but the countries beyond Thrace, 

chronologer seems also to hint at Caria's being given to Cassan- 
der, when he tell» as, that the Greater Phrygia and Caesariawere 
bestowed upon Deasander. Cedrenne assigns Lycia upon the 
Hellespont to him, or rather Lycia and the Hellespont, as it ap- 
pears in the Eusebian Tables. Justin speaks of his commanding 
the king's life-guards, which he might probably do afterwards; 
and Justin refers it to the wrong time, for he was made general of 
the horse by his father (Arrian, lib. is.) ; and after his father's 
decease he obtained the kingdom of Macedonia. And this might 
perhaps induce Dexippus,in £asebius, to imagine that he was his 
father's colleague in the government. This province was after- 
wards given to £umenes, according to Justin, lib. xiii. 6. ; but 
he lost both it and his life in fighting against Antigonus. 

* Menander was sent into Lydia, {Curtius, Justin, DexippuSt 
Arrian,) or rather sent back ; for Arrian assures us, that Alex- 
ander had bestowed that government upon him before. Vid. 
lib. iii. cap. 6. Diodorus allots Lydia to Meleager, by mistake, 
no doubt, for Meleager was dead before ; and the additions to 
£usebius, with Cedrenus, give it to Python. Antipater, in the 
second division mentioned by Arrian, lib. ix., assigned it to 
Clitus ; and it was afterwards conquered by Antigonus. 

t Leonnatos the son of Antieus, the Pellsan, {Arrian. Indie, 
cap. 18,) had the government of the Lesser Phrygia along the 
Hellespont bestowed upon him, {Curtius, Justin, Diodorus, Ar- 
rian, Dexippus). Probus, in Eumenes, tells us, that Perdiccas gave 
htm the dominion over that part of Asia, which lies between 
Mount Taurus and the Hellespont; and with him agree the 
Eusebian additions, Pausanias in his Attics, and Appian in his 
Syriacs, The barbarous Latin chronologer says, he ordered Leon 
to rule over Pontes, by which he must mean the Hellespont. This 
province was afterwards given to one Aridaeus, who transported 
the body of Alexander from Babylon into iBgypt. {Arrian^ lib. ix. 
Oiodorus.) Though it is apparent from the last- mentioned author, 
that it was not Aridaeus the king, as Justin falsely assjerts, (lib. xiii. 
cap. 4,) but another of the same name. 

X Lysimachtts the son of Agathocles» a Pellsean, {Arrian. Indie. 
cap. 18,} was ordered to take upon him the government of 
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namely, the Illyrians, Triballi, and Agrians, as also 
Macedonia and Epirus, as far as the Ceraunian 
mountains, with all Greece, were assigned to Cra- 
terus and Antipater. Many provinces reniained as 
Alexander had left them, under their own rulers, and 
for that reason were not comprehended in this divi- 
sion. Meanwhile Roxane brought forth a son, whom 
the soldiers immediately declared king ; and indeed, 
all was full of sedition from the time of Alexander's 
decease ; for Antipater waged war with the Athenians 
and the rest of Greece,• whose forces Leosthenes 
commanded. At first he was reduced to great straits, 
however afterwards he gained the victory, but with 
the loss of Leonnatus, who brought him succours. 
Lysimachus engaged too rashly against Scuthas the 
Thracian ; but as his numbers were small, they were 
worsted, though they behaved themselves gallantly. 
Perdiccas made war against Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia (because he refused to receive the commands 
of Eumenes, who was appointed their governor) ; and 
having overcome him in two battles, and taken him 
prisoner, he hanged him, and restored Eumenes to 
his government. Craterus having led some auxiliary 
forces to assist Antipater against Greece, was the 
cause of that victory over the Grecians ; for which 
reason they received the commands of either of them, 
and obeyed their orders without scruple. These 
particulars are contained in the first five books. 

In his sixth book, he acquaints us how Demo- 
Thrace, and the Pontic countries bordering thereupon. {Curtius, 
Diodorus, Cedrenus.) Dexippos, in £usebius, tells us, it was the 
country on the right hand, as one sailed on the £uxine Sea ; but 
the same author in Photius give» him Thrace and Cherronesus ; 
and Arrian here adds the whole tract as far as Salmydessns, on 
the Euxtne Sea. He was after taken prisoner by Seuthas, a king 
over one of the free nations there, ( Plutarch, Apophthegm, cap. 49,) 
but not slain, as the word xvy^^iSij, in Arrian, seems to intimate ; 
for we have frequent mention of him afterwards, and he was one 
of the five who shared the best part of Alexander's empire among 
them. 
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sthenes and Hyperides, Athenians ; with Aristonicua 
the Marathonian, and Himaresus the brother of De- 
metrius, the Phalarean, fled, and arrived first afc 
i£gina, where while they continued, the Atbeniaiie 
condemned them to death, ajt the request of De- 
mades ; and Antipater took care to have the decree 
put in execution. Then he relates how Archias the 
Thurian, who put them to death, died himself in the 
utmost indigence and infamy, and how Detnades was 
shortly after conveyed into Macedonia, and slain by 
Cassander, his son being 6rst stabbed in his father's 
i^rms. Cassaoder alleged, that this Demades had 
formerly injured his father, when he wrote to Perdic- 
cas to save the Grecian states, who were only bound 
together by an old rotten thread, meaning thereby to 
expose Antipater : that Dinarchus the Corinthian 
was the discloser of these things, and Demades, 
who had been formerly guilty of avarice, as well as 
treason and treachery of all sorts, received the due 
reward of his works. He also assures us, that Thi• 
bro the Lacedaemonian slew Harpalus (who, while 
Alexander was yet alive, had stolen his treasures, and 
fled away to Athens), and having seized all the money 
he had tlien left, escaped first to Cydonia, a city of 
Crete, wd afterwards, with six thousand men under 
bis command, passed over to Cyrene, where he was 
encountered by the Cyrenean and Barcean• exiles, 
and where, after divers skirmishes and many ambus- 
cades, having sometimes the better and sometimes 
the worse, he was at last seized in his flight by some 
Libyan waggoners, and conveyed to £picydes the 
Olynthian, at Teucheira; which city Ophelias, a 
Macedonian, who had been sent to assist the Cyre- 
neans by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, had committed 
to his care. Whereupon the Teucheireans, by Ophel- 
las's permission, scourged Thibro first, and then sent 
him away to be hung up upon a cross at the port of 
Cyrene. However, when the Cyreneans still persist- 
ed in their rebellion, Ptolemy himself approached at 
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last» and having pacified all the troubles there» ran 
turned home again* 

Perdiccas designing treachery against Antigonus, 
cited him to appear ; but be being apprised of the 
mischief, refused to obey the summons ; and hence» 
arose enmity between them. About this time, Jollas 
and Archias came to Perdiccafi^from Macedonia, hav- 
ing brought Nicaea, the daughter of Aatipater, to 
him for his wife. Olyropias also, the mother of 
Aleaiander the Great, sent to him to take her daughter 
Cleopatra. £umenes the Cardian persuaded hioa 
to accept of Cleopatra ; but by the advice of his 
brother Alcetas, he was rather inclined to marry 
Nicaea, which he accordingly did. A few days after 
which, happened the murder of Cynane, whom Per- 
diccas and his brother Alcetas caused to be put to 
death. 

This Cynane was a daughter of Philip king of 
Macedon, by bis wife Eurydice, and wife to that 
Amyntas which Alexander bad put to death imme^ 
diately before he undertook his expedition into Asia* 
That same Amyntas vtfas the son of Perdiccas, 
Philip's brother, and cousin-german to Alexanden 
Now Cynane bad brought her daughter Adea (who 
afterwards assumed the name of £urydice), with a 
design of marrying her to Aridaeus, (which was after* 
wards performed, Perdiccas bimeelf being active in 
the affair,) that by that means an insurrection, which 
was then raised in Macedonia on account of Cynane's 
death, migfat be appeased ; but it produced a quite 
contrary effect. In the mean while, Antigonus fled 
into Macedonia, to Antipater and Craterus; and not 
only laid open the whole story of the treachery which 
Perdiccas had intended against him, but protested 
that he designed the same mischief against them alU 
He also proceeded to paint forth the murder of 
Cynane in such dismal colours, that he induced them 
to declare war against Perdiccas. 

Aridaeus, wbo bad the body of Alexander in his 
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custody, conveyed it, in spite of Perdiccas, from Ba- 
bylon, through Damascus, to Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus, into ^gypt ; and though he was attacked se- 
veral times upon the road by rolemon, one of Per- 
diccas's friends, yet he came safe at last to his Jour- 
ney's end. 

In the mean while, Eumenes brought presents from 
Perdiccas to Cleopatra, who was then at Sardis; 
for Perdiccas was resolved to put' away Nica^a, and 
marry Cleopatra in her stead. Which resolution of 
his was no sooner known (for Menander the governor 
of Lydia signified it to Antigonus, and he gave no- 
tice thereof to Anti pater and Craterus), but they w^re 
the more instigated to prosecute the war against him. 
Whereupon Antipater and Craterus moved forward 
to the Cherronese, where they passed the Hellespont, 
having deceived the guards by messengers sent on 
purpose. They also dispatched ambassadors to 
Eumenes and Neoptolemus, who were of Perdiccas's 
party, with whom Neoptolemus agreed, but Eumenes 
refused his assent. 

Hence Neoptolemus fell under the suspicion of 
Eumenes, so that they waged war with each other; 
and a battle ensuing, Eumenes was victor ; where- 
upon Neoptolemus, with a few followers, fled to An- 
tipater and Craterus ; whom he wrought so far upon, 
that Craterus consented to join his forces with his, in 
a war against Eumenes : and accordingly a sharp 
battle was soon after fought. Eumenes used all his 
endeavours, before this fight, that his men should 
not know that Craterus fought against him ; for fear 
lest the fame of his great actions should either induce 
them to desert their present camp and go over to 
him, or, if they tarried, should damp their valour. 
However, his extraordinary caution had its desired 
effect, for here he was also victor. Neoptolemus 
fell by Eumenes's own hand in this action : he was 
a stout soldier, and a brave commander. And Cra- 
terus, (notwithstanding he fought courageously against 
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all who opposed him, and advanced boldly on pur<• 
pose to make himself known,) was slain by some 
Paphlagonian soldiers before he was known, though 
he had thrown off his head-piece to show his face. 
However, the infentry escaped out of the battle, and 
returned safe to Antipater ; which accident lessened 
his fear, and gave him fresh courage. 

Perdiccas, taking his route from Damascus, with 
a design of making war against Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus, advanced into -Egypt, with the captains and 
the forces under his command, where he laid many 
crimes to Ptolemy's charge ; but he cleared himself 
so well before the multitude, of all that was objected 
against him, that his accusation appeared ill-ground- 
ed and unjust. However, Perdiccas was resolved to 
prosecute the war, though his troops were averse to 
it. Here he was routed ; and having used those too 
severely whom he perceived inclinable to go over to 
Ptolemy, and behaved himself more haughtily than 
became him as a general in his camp, he was slain 
by his own cavalry during the heat of the battle. 
Perdiccas was no sooner taken off, than Ptolemy 
passed the Nile, and presented the captains with 
various gifts, and complimented and embraced not 
only them, but the other Macedonian nobility, in a 
familiar and friendly manner : yea, he showed an 
open grief for the hard fate of the very friends of Per- 
diccas ; and when some of the Macedonians showed 
themselves fearful, he used all his arts and endeavours 
to dissipate their fears ; by which means his praise was 
in every body's mouth, not only then but ever after. 

Then, in a full convention. Python and Aridseus 
were declared, for the present, commanders-in-chief 
of the forces, instead of Perdiccas, and about fifty 
of the adherents of Eumenes and Alcetas condemn- 
ed on account of Craterus's death, while the Mace- 
donians were engaged in battle against each other. 
Antigonus was about this time called out of Cyprus^ 
and Antipater ordered to hasten to the kings. But 
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wbile they delay^ their coming, Eurydiee wovkt not 
Suffer Python nor Aridcene to act any thing itithoot 
her consent. This they bore patiently for some tiuni^ 
but at last assured her plainly, that ahe bad no busi-^ 
liess to concern herself with uie affairs of the state^ 
fbc th^ woold take the administration upon tbem^ 
selves, till Antigonus and Antipater arrived :— when 
they came, the chief anthority was committed* to 
Antipater. 

i IJhe army then requiring the military stipends 
which had been promised them by Alexander, An* 
ttpi^r (as he was unable to satisfy them) assured 
them, their requests were justly grounded ; and' as be 
was not willing to incur their displeasure, he would 
use bis utmost endeavours that the royal treasury, 
m well as other places where richer were concealed, 
should be searched to satisfy them. However^ this 
speech of his was so ill relished by the army, that 
when fiurydice also began to listen to accusa^ons 
against him, the soldiery were in a rage, and an in• 
sorrection ensued : whereupon she made an oration 
against him, wbieh Asclepiodorus the scribe took 
care to record, and Attains also joined with her, inso• 
ttiuch that Antipater hardly escaped with life, and had 
eertainly'been slain, had not Antigonus and Seleu- 
6us, whose aid he had requested, taken his part among 
the enraged multitude; and the saving his life had 
Hke to have cost them theirs. However, Antipater 
having thus escaped death, hasted to his own army, 
where he called the chief commanders of the horse 
before him, who obeyed his summons ; and the insur-* 
rection being just quelled, they reinstated him in bis 
former post, and committed the chief management of 
affairs into bis hands. 

Then and there he made a new division of Asia, 
wherein he partly confirmed the former and partly 
annuHed it, according as the exigency of affairs re- 
quired. For, in the first place, iEgypt with Libya, 
and all the vast waste beyond it, and whatever else 
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had been acquired to the westward, he assigned to 
Ptolemy ; Syria to Laomedon the Mitylenseah ; Cili- 
cia to Pbiloxenus,* for he held it before. Among 
the higher provinces, Mesopotamia and Arbelttis 
were bestowed on Ampbimachtis,t the king's bro- 
ther ; Babylonia, on Seleucus : J the prefecture of 

* Alt authors, except Arrian, confound these two diTtsions 
of the provinces, and not one of them makes the least mention ■ 
of any distribution which Antipater made. It is true, he con- 
firmed most of those whom Perdiccas had preferred before : but 
however, many of them had been cut off in the interim; and 
the few which he displaced caused a considerable difference be- 
tween the two ditisions, as is apparent by comparing Arrian, 
lib. i• with Arrian, lib. ix. I should never have suspected there^ 
had been any mistake in this name of Pbifozenus, (beicause Justin 
mentions him as deputed governor over Cilicia, lib. xiii. cap. 6, 
and Plutarch and Arrian both remember him,) did not Arrian tell 
us expressly here, that he had Cilicia before. Now when this 
could be, I know not. Alexander never bestowed it upon him 
during his life, and Pcrdiccas gave it to Fhilotas ; for which 
reason, I imagine, Antipater confirmed Ferdiccas's choice, and 
only sent Philotas back to his government. 

f Mesopotamia was first given to Arcesilaus {Oiodorus, Cedre• 
rms, and Justin). Dexippus calls him Archelaus ; and Orosius, 
ArceTaus ; so that it is very probable it might be Archelaus the 
sen of Androcles, mentioned by Arrian, lib. Hi. cap. 29, or Arche- 
laus the son of Theodoras, lib. iii. cap. 16. Amphimaehus suc- 
ceeded him ; and BKrtor, by the appointment of Antigonus, suc- 
ceeded Ampiiimachus, but at last it fell under the jurisdiction of 
Sel«ucus. 

X Seleucus the son of Antiocfaus, {Justin, lib. xr. cap. 4,) en- 
joyed Syria and Babylon. {Cedrentts, the Additions to EuKbius, 
Ikxippus, the barbarous Latin chronologer, Appian.) This, Ar- 
rian and Diodorus assure us, happened not tiff the second divi- 
sion : though L. AmpeHus mistakes it for the first ; and undoubt- 
edly Archon had the government of the province of Babylonr 
granted him by Perdiccas. And in this division he was promoted' 
to the command of the cavalry of the allies, a post of the highest 
honour, which Hephaestion first held, and after him Perdiccas. 
Appian calls him general of the horse of the allies, and so does 
Diodorus, (See also Dexippus and Arrian,) for which reason Jus•^ 
• tin calls his office the chief tribuneshipr of the camp. Beginning 
thus with Babylon, he afterwards held the kingdom of Persis, 
and enlarged the bounds of his empire wonderfully ; so that he 
reigned over more nations than any other of Alexander's gene- 
rals. MarccU, lib. xiv. cap.^e. Appian inSpiac. 
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all the province of Susa, on Antigenes,^ who was 
captain of the Macedonian Argyraspid®, and had 
first opposed Perdiccas. Peucestes t was confirmed 
in his government of Persis. Tlepolemus ^ in Car- 
mania, and Pithon in that of Media, as far as the 
Caspian Streights. Philip § in Parthia. Stasan- 

* Antigenes, at the reward of his senrices» had the prefecture 
of the province of Susa conferred upon him by Antipater. Dio- 
dorus has committed an evident mistake, lib. xviii. 39, by 
calHng him Antigonus. And Curtius, lib. viii. cap. 14, 15, has 
been guilty of the same. Diodorus speaks of his province, 
lib. xviii. 62. That he was a Pellenaean may be gathered from 
Plutarch, de Fortund Alexandri, 11, 15, and 16. Unless perhaps 
it ought to be read Pellaean. 

f Peucestes the son of Alexander, the Miezaean {Arrian, Indie. 
cap. 1 8,) was constituted governor of Persis by Alexander the 
Great, {Arrian, lib. vi. cap. 30,) and continued in his province 
(Diodorus, Justin amended). The barbarous Latin chronologer 
telis us, that he (Perdiccas) bestowed all Persis upon Pexus* 
Antipater, in his division, confirmed him in the government. 
Some pretend that Tripolemus (by whom they seem to aim at 
Tlepolemus) was nominated to this province ; bat they are mis- 
taken, for he was promoted to Carmania. The whole at last fell 
into the bands of Seleucus, with all the countries round it. 

X Tlepolemus the son of Pythophanes was promoted to the 
government of Carmania by Alexander. {Arrian, lib. vi. cap. 27.) 
Wherefore Cedrenus is in an error^ in attributing Persis to him, 
by the name of Tripolemus, though he copied the Eusebian ad- 
ditions. That Carmania was bestowed upon him by Perdiccas, 
is manifest from Diodorus. The barbarous Latin chronologer 
assigns Germania (Carmania) to Tripolemus (Tlepolemus). And 
Dexippus gives it to Neoptolemus ; but that both these names 
are corrupt, is evident from what has been already said ; as also 
from this passage in Arrian and Diodorus, lib. xviii. 34•, who there 
assures us, that this province was confirmed to him by Antipater. 
However, he is also called Palemon by the saniie author, lib. xix. 
cap. 14. And to confess the truth, it is difficult to distinguish 
this Carmania of Tlepolemus from Armenia, which was assigned to 
Neoptolemus, the names of these two men and their governments 
being so apt to be confounded by their likeness in sound. This 
province was afterwards seized by Seleucus. 

§ The government of Parthia was, by Alexander, first com- 
mitted to Phrataphernes, who held it under Darius, {Atrian, 
lib. iii. cap. 8,) and was afterwards bestowed upon this Philip, 
by Antipater. Cedrenus tells us, that Philip was set over the 
Drangse, and he copied after the Eusebian additions. Diodorus 
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der * in tb»t of the Arii and Drang». Sttsanor f the 
Solian, over Bactria and Sogdia ; and Sybirtius X over 
the Aracboti» The country of the Parapamitans was 
bestowed upon Oxyartes,^ the father of Roxane; and 

assigns Bactria and Sogdia to hiixi. The barbaroas Latin chrono^ 
loger calls him Philip the Less ; and says, Perdiccas bestowed 
the government of Togidisma (Sogdiana) upon him ; and Dexip«> 
pas. and Jaetin agree with him> if you read, — Philip received Sog* 
dia, Stagnor Panhia, and Phrataphemes Hyrcania ; which read* 
ing will be a means of reconcilti!^ him as well with other authors 
as himself. But if we rather choose to join the. Partiiians with 
Philip, then it must be understood of the latter division made 
here by Antipater• This whole 'province Ml at last into the 
power of Sekocos. • 

* Stasander the Cyprian obtaioed Aria and Drangiaha from 
Anttpaiter, to the second division. Diodorus, lib. xix. 14. Arrian 
tells us» this was only a confirmation of his commission, for he 
held thsm before. 

t Sts^nor of Soli, a city in the same island, {Dhdormi^ Dmp^ 
pu$, Juain,) afterwsfds received Bactria and Sogdia. {EHedanu,) 
Th» barbarous Latin chroiK^oger obtrudes Aiabia upon os in- 
stead of Aria, and tells os that Perdiccas gave all Arabia to 
Stasanor. However, after ail, I am apt to suepect that the formei^ 
name of Stasander is a cormptk)», and ought to be Stasanor; 
for that he was made governor there by Alexander himself in 
the room of Arsames, is evident from Arrian, lib. iv. p. 253; 
Blancard* and lib. vi. cap. 27. So that they may perhaps both be 
the same person, though they am that dietingoislied by Arrian 
and Diodorns. The tia^nes are so iiear alike, and the countriee 
being ^ 8«ne, besides theit pOvinces-borderiiig npon each 
other, and their being appointed to succeed eaoh other, iadu«e me 
to suspect them to be the same, notwithstanding Freinshointos'e 
opinion to the contrary. 

X Sibyrtius (whom I>iodora% lib. xix. 14, calls Sibyvisos) 
gained the provinciss of Arachosia and G^lrosia. (Dioioims, Dex^ 
ippm, Jmisii.) The barbarous Lsftin chronologer tells as, he or-» 
dered Sabartas to govern Arachosta and Cedrnsise. Antipater 
coftuftmed Mm in his government. {Arrian, lib. ix.) Anttgonvs 
gave him the command of the Argyraspidae, who had betray«A 
Eumenes. [Pkntareh, Eumen» cap^ 84.) Justin, indeed, calls him 
Ibyrtius ; but Bongarsios assures us we ought to read Sibyrtius in 
that place. Beth these provhices afterwards fell into the hands 
of Seleucns. 

§ Oxyartes or Oxathres, «be Baetfian, father-in-law le Alex«- 
ander, obtained Bactriana, actording to ^e «vidHioits of Ιλμιο^ 
bins and Gedrtous. The Pai^pathieans, aoo6rding te I>iodoras^ 
lib. xix. 14, who makes him fting of the Bactrtans. Tho bar• 

VOL. II. τ ^ 
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the skirts of India adjacent to Mount Parapamisus, 
on Pitbon * the son of Agenor. As to the countries 
beyond that, those on the river Indus, with the city. 
Pattala (the capital of that part of India) were as- 
signed to Porus.f Those upon the Hydaspes, to 
Taxiles X the Indian ; for it was deemed no easy 

btroos Latin cbronologer tells ns, he ordered Osydarcos to leign 
over Parapamisodus. Dexippus, Arrian, and Justin agree, if yoii 
read — Oxyartes received the Parapamisadae, which border upon 
Monnt Caucaeos ; and this Bongarsios perceived from Diodoms. 
He teems to have been afterwards driven oat of his dominions by 
Saadracottus. 

* Pithon the son of Agenor, (which name is often written 
Python,) of whom the barbarous Latin chronologer says, he order- 
ed, that that part of India, which lies between the river Indos and 
Hydaspes, should be governed by Python. This may be under* 
stood mm Dexippus. One Pithon, says he, (the son of Agenor, 
for he had spoken of the son of Crateas before,) ruled over the 
countries adjacent to them (Porus and Taxiles), except the Para- 
pamisans. {Justin, Oronus,) Pithon the son of Agenor was 
sent to the Indian colonies ; in which passage Justin confounds 
him with the other Pithon. Antipater confirmed him in his pro- 
vince, Alexander had first bestowed it upon him. Anion, lib. vi. 
cap. 15. It is very likely that Saadracottus seized also upon his 
territories, as he did upon those of Oxyartes. 

t Porus retained his own kingdom. Justin; OroMtu obscure- 
ly ; but Dexippus expressly. Axrian here assigns the reason 
why no alterations were made in the provinces of India, namely, 
because they were not able to dispossess the old governors, if 
they would ; so that after Alexander's death, the Macedonians, 
in eflfect, lost all power there• Diodoms, lib. xviii. 39, agree» 
with Arrian. 

I Taxiles retained his sovereignty as well as P<Nrus. Howbeit, 
I cannot here pass by what seems to me an error in Arrian ; or 
rather in Photius, or the transcribers, or perhaps the editors ; 
for it is here said, " Those countries upon the river Indus, with 
the city Pattala, were assigned to Porus ; and the countries upon 
the Hydaspes to Taxiles.the Indian.'^ Whereas, the very reverse, 
was true, because Porus's own dominions lay between the Hydas-. 
pes and Ace&ines, and the territories of the other Porus, which 
Alexander bestowed upon him, lay between the Acesines and 
Hydraotes ; and the country of Taxiles, between the Jndus and 
Hydaspes. Perhaps the whole error lies only in misplacing two 
words, and it ought to be read, " Those couatries upon the river 
Indus, with. the city Pattala, were assigned to Taxiles; and those 
upon the Hydaspes, to Porus the Indian•^' That it was so in fact» 
is certain ; for neither Perdiccas nor Antipater made any altera- ' 
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matter to dispossess those who had been confirmed 
in their territories by Alexander himself, their power 
was grown so strong. Of the countries to the north*^ 
ward of Mouqt Taurus ; Cappadocia was assigned 
to Nicanor ;* the Greater Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pam* 
phylia, and Lycia, as before, to Antigonus. Caria 
to Asander;t Lydia to Clitus;;}; and the Phrygia along 
the Hellespont, to Aridaeus.^ Antigenes was de- 
puted collector of the tribute in the province of Susa, 
and three thousand of those Macedonians who wer^ 

tions • in the Indian governments ; and the reason which Arrian 
assigns for it, is a substantial one : Because^ lays he, thev could 
not if they would ; and though Alexander added a little to 
Taxiles his territories, and a vast deal to those of Porus, yet they 
each kept their old dominions, besides the new ones assigned 
them. 

* The province of Cappadocia was first bestowed upon Eu- 
, menes, and conquered for him by Perdiccas. Some time after 
which, Euteenea^was' proclaimed an enemy, and Nicanor substi- 
tuted by Antipater to succeed him. (See also Diodor. lib. xviii. 
39, and Appian de Bello Mitkrid,) It came at last into the pos- 
session of Seleucus. 

t I have already taken notice that this is no more than a cor? 
ruption, and that it ought to be Cassander. He was the son of An- 
tipater. Perdiccas bestowed this province upon him; and his 
father, in his second division, confirmed him in it. See the ob- 
servations upon Cassander, p. 263. 

% Clitus obtained Lydia from Antipater. Diodorus, 18, 39. 
This can be no other than that proud spark, whom Plutarch gives 
us an account of in his Treatise, De Porttmd Alexandri, Π* 12; 
nad Justin, lib. 13, G, 16, confirms it, when he says. The care of 
the fleet was committed to CUtus : for then he gained the naval 
victory, which both Plutarch and Justin take notice of. Vid, Dio^ 
dor. 18, 72. Antigonus at last expelled Clitus, and seized upon 
it himself. 

§ This was not Arideeus the king, but another of the same 
name. See the observations at Leormatus, p. 264. And here we 
must not forget to acquaint our readers, that the greatest part of 
all these* separate provinces were, in a short time, swallowed up 
in a few large kingdoms : as that of Macedonia held by Antipa- 
ter ; Asia by Antigonus ; Mgypt by Ptolemy ; Syria by Seleu- 
cus ; Thrace by Lysimachus ; and India by Sandracottus. These 
far exceeded all their fellow-soldiers, both in power and the 
length of their lives. The truth is, they cut roost of the rest 
off, and seized upon their territories, and thereby augmented 
their own. 

t2 
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the ino$t rMdy to mutioy, appointed to attend him» 
Moreover, he nominated Autolychus the son of Aga<^ 
thocles ; Amyntafi the son of Alexander, and brother 
of Peucestas ; Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy ; and 
Alexander the son of Polysperchon, the guards to 
Burround the king's person. To his son Cassander 
he gave the command of the horse ; to Antigonus^ 
those troops which had been before assigned to Per* 
diccas» and the care and custody of the lung's person» 
with orders to prosecute the war against £umenes. 
Which done, Antipater himself departed home, much 
applauded by all, for his wise and prudent manage* 
menU-^And this concludes the ninth book. 

His tenth dves us an account how Eumenes hav- 
ing received mtelligence of what had befallen Per- 
diccas, and that he was declared an enemy by the 
Macedonians, made all the necessary preparations for 
a war ; and how Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas, 
on that very account, had fled to him for shelter ; and 
Attains, who had been one of the ringleaders of the 
pevcAt from Antipater, came and joined with these 
exiles ; so that they at length raised an army of 
iibout ten thousand foot and eight hundred horse, 
with which forces they first invaded Cnydos, Caunus, 
and Rhodes ; but the Rhodians under the command 
of Demaratus, the admiral of their fleet, repulsed 
them. He then informs us, that Antipater, when 
he marched to Sardis, was on the very point of coming 
to blows Avith Eumenes. But Cleopatra the sister 
of Alexander the Great, by her entreaties, wrought 
upon Eumenes to depart out of the city ; for she was 
afraid that the common people in Macedonia should 
ima^ne that she was the occasion of a battle between 
.them, if any should happen. Howbeit, when Anti- 
pater arrived, he threatened her, and loaded her with 
many reproaches for her friendship and familiarity 
with Eumenes and Perdiccas. He then adds, that 
she defended herself bravely, and beyond what could 
be expected from one of. her sex; and not only an* 
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swered his objections against her^ but laid a fresh 
number of crimes to his charge. However, at last, 
they parted perfectly reconciled. Then he acquaints 
us how Eumenes, having made a sudden irruption 
into his enemy's country, took much spoil, with a vast 
quantity of silver, wherewith he exceedingly enriched 
his followers ; as also, how he dispatched messenger^ 
to Aketas and his friends, to draw all their forces 
together, that they might thereby be able to make 
head against the common enemy. But they having 
contrary sentiments, refused to come into his mea- 
sures. He adds, that Antipater durst not yet preteiid 
to engage with Eumenes, but dispatched Asander * 
to fight with Attalus and Alcetas. Their forces were 
pretty nigh equal, but Asander was obliged to retire 
with loss. That Cassander had hitherto been at dif- 
ference with Antigonus ; but upon the injunction of his 
father Antipater, he laid aside all former grudges. 
How Cassander meeting his father afterwards in 
Phrygia, advised him not to keep at too great distance 
from the kings, and especially to have a watchful eye 
upon Antigonus. But he, by his well-timed prudence, 
his courtly complaisance, and other virtues, entirely 
took away all suspicion of guilt; whereupon Antipa- 
ter being perfectly appeased, and wholly reconciled 
to him, committed those forces which he had convey- 
ed into Asia, consisting of eight thousand five hundred 
Macedonian foot, and the same number of foreign 
horse, to his charge ; as also half the elephants (which 
was seventy) to enable him to push on the war against 
Eumenes : and thus, he assures us, Antigonus began 
the war. Antipater then taking with him the two 
kings, and the rest of the forces, made a feint, as 
though he would have passed over into Macedonia, 
but the army again mutinied, and demanded their 
arrears ; whereupon Antipater promised, that when 

* This ought undoubtedly to be Cassander, and so this name 
is to be read both before and aft^r this place. 
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he came to Abydus, he would take care to satisfy 
them, by paying them 'the whole, or at least the 
greatest part thereof. They were cajoled with these 
fair promises, and marched forward quietly to Aby- 
dus ; from whence he, with the two kings, having de- . 
ceived his soldiers, passed over the Hellespont by 
night to Lysimachus : and the army passed it the nexjt 
day, being pretty quiet for the present, as to the 
payment of their arrears. And thus ends hb tenth 
book. 

Photius then adds a fine character of Arrian and 
his writings, which I have inserted in the Preface, and 
for that reason shall not repeat it here. 
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, AMONG 



ALEXANDER'S FOLLOWERS, AFTER HIS DEATH. 



The authors who have treated upon this subject, are 
Diodorus Sicqlus, in his eighteenth book; Dexippus, 
and Arrian, in Photius; Justin, at the close of his 
thirteenth book ; and Orosius, in the last chapter of 
his third book. We have also the Prophecies of 
Daniel, and some particulars towards the beginning 
of the Maccabees. These we have placed in tables, 
that every thing may appear more plain iand evident. 
This method Andreas Schottus first took, and pub- 
lished tables in his translation of Photius ; and what 
he has omitted, we shall add, beginning with Arrian ; 
next proceeding to those of Q. Curtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Dexippus, Justin, Orosius, &c. 



The Dwisian of the Provinces of Alexander's Em- 
pire by PerdiccaSy according to Arrian, in Pho^ 
tiuSy lib. xcii: 

When the infantry and cavalry came to an agree- 
ment, Aridaeus was declared king, by the name of 
Philip; and Alexander, the son of Roxane, his co- 
partner in the empire. 
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Antipater was appointed general of the army in 
Europe. 

Crateros, protector of Aridieas's kingdom. 

Perdiccas, captain-geoerfkl of the forces, in the 
room of Hephaestion. 



Ptolemy the son 

of Lagus 
Cleomenes 
Laomedon 
Philotas 
Pithon the son 

of Crateas i 
£umene3 the / 

Cardian 

Antigonus 

Cassander 
Menander 
Leonnatus -^ 



/iEgypty Libya, and the parts of 
Arabia contiguous to i^gypt 
As deputy to Ptolemy. 
Syria. 
Cilicia. 
Media. 

Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and 
the countries along the Eu- 
xine Sea, as far as Trapezus. 

Pamphylia, Lycia, and the 
Greater Phrygia. 

Caria. 

Lydia. 

i Phrygia along the Hellespont. 



And thus was Asia divided among tbem, 



Lysimachus 



Craterus andAn- 
tipater 



In Europe. 

Thrace, the Cherronese, and 
all the countries adjacent to 
Thrace, as far as Salmydes- 
sus upon the £axine Sea. 

Allthe countries beyqndThraice, 
with the Illyrians, Triballi, 
and Agrians ; as also Mace- 
donia, and Epirus^ a$ far as 
tb^ Cerauoian mountains; 

. and all Greece, 



0) 

■i 
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The other Division of the Provinces, by Antipater, 
from Arrian^ lib. ix. in Phetius. 



Ptolemy 




^ -Egypt, LibyK, and all the waste 
countries beyond them, to the 
westward. 


Laomedon 




Syria. 


Pbiloxenus * 




Cilicia. 


Amphimacbus 




Mesopotamia md ArbeUtis. 


Seleucus 




Babylonia. 


Antigenes 


Cm 
Ο 


Susiana; and collector of the 




g 


tributes of that province. 


Peucestes 




Persis. 


Tlepolemus 


Carmania. 


Pithon the son 


Media, as far as the Caspian 


of Crateas 


s 


Streights• 


Philip 


*«3 


Parthia. 


Stasander f 


s 


Aria and Drangiana. 


Stasanor 




Bactria and Sogdia. 


Sybirtius 




Arachosia. 


Oxyartes father 




The Parapamisans. 


to Roxane 






Pitbpn the wn 




The bdians adjacent to Para- 


of Agenor 


' 


paoiisus. 


Porus the In- 




The countries upon the river 


dian X -^ 




^ Indus, with the city Pattala. 



* Pbiioxenue Ί$ meption^ twic^ ^r thrice by Arrian io the 
body of his work; as also by PhiUrch; bowev^rj I fancy it is 
ao error bere> and ought to be Philata$. 

, 1 1 must needs 8ay> I do not approve of the name of Stasander 
bere« because it is altogether unkoowD» and I can think it nothing 
but a corruption. I had therefore muqh rather here adhere to 
Diodonis, who gives Aria and Drangiana to Stasanor, and Bactria 
and Sogdia to Philip. 

X This must be an error here, as well as in Dexippus. The 
countries between the Hydaspes and Acesines were Porus's own 
dominions, and Alexander gave him those between the Acesines 
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Taxiles the 

dian 
Nicanor 
AntigOQus 



Asaader • 

Clitus 

Aiidseus 



In- 



The countries upon the river 

Hydaspes. 
Cappadocia. 
«Of The Greater Phrygia, Lycao- 
yi( nia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, 
as before. 
Caria. 
Lydia. 
Phrygia along the Hellespont 



Autolycusf the son of λ 
Agathocles, 

Amyntas, the son of A- 
lexander and brother 
of Peucestes, 

Ptolemy the son of Pto- 
lemy, 

Alexander the son of 
Polysperchon, 



^were appointed the 
king's body-guards• 



Cassander the 
son of Anti- 
pater 

Antigonus 



The command of the horse.. 






The command of the forces, in 
the room of Perdiccas, and 
the king's guards^ 



and Hydraotis, which belonged to the other Porus ; but the coun- 
tries upon the river Indus, were the hereditary dominions of 
Taxiles. This is confirmed by Diodorus, Justin, and Orosius. 

* This is an error, and should be Cassander. Arrian indeed 
mentions one Asander several times in his work, but he has no- 
thing to do h6re. 

t The names of few or none of these are mentioned by any 
other author, and much less their employments. 



AFTER Alexander's death. 
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The Distribution of the Provinces according to 
CurtiuSy lib. x. 



The king* Ν 


^The supreme command. 


Ptolemy 




JEgypt, with all the countries of 






Africa which were subdued. 


Laomedon 




Syria and Phoenicia. 
Cilicia. 


Philotas 




Antigonus 




Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
Greater Phrygia• 


Cassander 




Caria. 


Menander 


t 


Lydia. 


Leonnatus 


ϋ 


Phrygia the Lesser, upon the 


S' 


Hellespont 


£uinenes 


Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, 






as far as Trapezus. 


Pithon 




Media. 


Lysimachus 




Thrace, with the Pontic nations 
adjacent thereto. 


Perdiccas 




The chief command of the 
forces which attended the 


^ 




L l^ing- 



The Partition of the Provinces according to Diodorus 
SiculuSf lib. xviii. p. 587. 

The Macedonians, says he, having chosen Me- 
leager their general, advanced against those who op- 
posed their measures. And when the king's guards 
marched out of Babylon, and made preparations to 
attack them, they who were the most popular among 

* The diTision of Cartias is short and sweet; He has given 
us the names and governments of about a dozen of Alexander's 
chief officers ; and this may be said of him here, which can scarce 
safely b& said any where else» that (setting aside his omissions) he 
has not commit^d so much as ope error in tweWe lines. 
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both parties, persuaded them to come to an accom- 
modation. And accordingly they chose Aridseus the 
son of PbiUp, (who also assumed the name of Philip,) 
their king ; and Perdicca^ (on whom Alexander had 
bestowed his ring at his death), administrator of the 
kingdom ; and ordered Alexander's chief friends and 
captaine to take upon them the government of pro- 
vinces, and yield obedience to the king and Perdiccas. 
He (Perdiccas) having obtained the supreme power, 
called a council of the chief officers, and distributed 
the empire as follows : — 



To Ptolemy, 

iPython, 
Eumenesy 

Antigonus, 

Cassander, 
Meleager,* 
Leonnatus, 



AridsBUS was king« 

r^gypt. 
Media. 

Paphlagonia, with Cappadocia 
and the neighbouring countries. 
:( Pamphylia, Lycia, and the 
J I Greater Phrygia. 
c Caria. 
'" I Lydia. 

^Phrygia upon the Hellespont; 



ι 

Μ 



To Lysimachus,"! rThrace, with the adjacent 

f inEuropeJ nations,asfarasthesea. 

Antipater, f he g^ye λ Macedonia, with the neigh- 

3 (. bouring countries. 

To the rest of the officers he distributed the other 
provinces in Asia ; and first, 



To Oxyartes, fa-*) ^ Γ Caucasus, and the Parapami- 
thcr-in-law to f S J sans. 
Alexander, C <o^ 
>irtiuS| } ^ 



ι 



Sybirtius, 

♦ Thii i 
Meleager wat dead fceifbre the ^Wiiion. 



Arachosia and Gedrosia. 



* This is certainly a miataki», aad ourhl to be Mmander; for 

' ' bar 
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To Stasaoor the 

SoliaDy 
Philip the pre- 

tor, 
Phrataphernes, 
Peucestes, 
Tlepolemus, 
Atropas,* 
Archon 
Arcesilaus^ 
Seleucus, 



Taxilest and Po- 
rus. 



s. 



J 



" Aria and D^angiana* 

Bactria aod Sogdia. 

Partbia and Hyrcania. 

Persis. 

Carmania. 

Media. 

Babylonia. 

Mesopotamia. 

The cominand of the roy*l 

cavah*y, which Hephaestion 

had first, and Perdiccas af- 

terwai'ds* 
Each their own kingdoms, as 

restored and augmented by 
. Alexander. 



' The king kept Petdiccas with him, and constituted 
him captain of the guards and the forces which at- 
tended him. 



7%e DwisiM of the Macedonian tlmpire by Perdic- 
cas, according to Dexippus, in Photius, lib. lxx)cii. 



Ptolemy, 



Cleomenes, 

Laomedon the 

Mitylenean, 
Philotas, 
Phiton,t 



ο 



':^gypt, with Libya, and all 
the countries beyond -Egypt 
westward. 

J The vicegerency,or deputyship, 

> urtder Ptolemy. 
Syria. 

Cilicia. 
Media. 



* It ought to be Atropates. See the Notes upon Arrtlui at the 
word Pithan. 

t This is a transposition of letters : it ought to foe Piikon. 



S86 
Eumenes, 



Aotigonus, 

Asander,• 

Menander, 

Leonnatus, 

Lysimacbus, 
Antipater^ 



Craterus, 

PerdiccaSy 

Poru8,f 

Taxiles, 
TheotherPithon, 

OxyartestheBac- 
trian, father to 
Roxane, 

Sybirtius, 

Stasanor the So- 
lian^ 

PhiUp, 

Rhadapbernes,! 

Neoptolemus, § 

Peucestes, 

Oropias,!! 

Seleucus, 

Archelaus, 
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Xappadocia, Papblagonia, and 
all the countries along the 
£uxmeSea,asfarasTrapezus. 
Pampbylia and Cilicia, as far as 
Phrygia. 
A I Cana. 
g Lydia. 
"" V Phrygia along the Hellespont• 






s 

G 



Tlijface and the Cherronese. 
All the Macedonians, Greeks, 

lUyrians, Triballi, Agrians, 

and all Epirus. 
The office of guardian and go- 
vernor to the king. * 
The chief command of the forces, 

in the room 4f HephsBStioft. 
The countries between the In• 

dus and the Hydaspes. 
The rest of India. 
The nations adjacent to India, 

except the Parapamisans. 
The inhabitants nigh Mount 

Caucasus^ next to India. 

The Arachosii and Gadrosii. 
The Arii and Drangse. 

The Sogdians. 
Hircania. 
Carmania. 
Persia. 

Part of the Sogdians. 
Babylonia. 
(-Mesopotamia. 



* Cassander. 

t See note $, p. 281. 

X This is a corruption : It ought to be Phratapkirfies. 

§ This ought to be Tlepolemus. 

|[ This name is wholly unknown. 
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The Partition cf the Macedonian ProvinceSy accord" 
ing to Justin, lib. xiii. 



Ptolemy 

Laomedon the 

Mitylenean 
Philotas and his 

SOD 

Atropatos 

Alcetas the bro- 
ther of Perdic- 
cas* 

Scynusf 

Antigonus the 
son of Philip 

Nearchus J 

Cassander 

Menander 

Leonnatus 

Lysimachus 

Eumenes 
Seleucus the son 

of Antiochus 
Cassander the son 

of Antipater 
Taxiles 



^JEgypt, Africa, and part of Ara- 
bia. 
Syria. 



Pi 

s 

ο 



Cilida and lUyricum. 

Media the Greater. 
Media the Less. 



Susiana. 

Phrygia the Greater. 

Lycia and Pamphylia. 

Caria, 

Lydia. 

Phrygia the Less. 

Thrace, and tlie countries ad- 
jacent to the Pontic Sea. 

Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. 

The chief command of the 
forces. 

The command of the king's 
guards. 

Thecountries between the rivers 
Indus and Hydaspes. 



* Most other authors give this to Python ; however, Atropates 
held his share. We read nothiDg elsewhere of any particular go- 
vernment assigned to Alcetas. 

t This is a name aUo^ether unknown. I fancy it is a corrup- 
tion of the last part of Antigenes^ who was really governor, of 
that province. 

:j: Most other authors give all these three provinces to Anti- 
gOQus^ and leave Nearchus out. 
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Pithon the son*^«^ 

of Agenor 
Parapomenus ^ 



Extarches f 

Statanor ^ 

Amyntas^ 

Scythaeus ** 

Nicanor 

Philip 

Phrataphernes 

Tlepolemusft 

Peucestes J j 

Archos §§ 

Archesilaus 



e 

ο 

)i( 

I 

s 



' The colonies setded in India. 

The borderers on Mount Cau- 
casus. 
The Drancae. J 
The Argaeans. || 
The Bactrians. 
The Sogdians* 
The Parthlans. 
The Hyrcanians* 
The Armenians. 
The Persae. 
The Babylonians• 
The Pelasgae. 
v^ Mesopotamia. 



* This is a base error. The Parapatneni, as they are some- 
times called, or the province towards the foot of Monnt Parapatni- 
sus, was given €6 CXxyartes. 

t This is as bad a fault as the other : it should be Ox^fwrtei. 

% This ought to be Dranga; but he wai not appointed their 
goyemor. 

§ Stasanor. 

jl This perhaps ought to be the Arachogidns. 

^ This was Amyntas the son of Nicolaue. Curtius mentions 
him as appointed pretor of Sogdia^ lib. Viii. 2, 14. And Arrian, 
as governor of Bactria, Ub. iv. cap. 22. 

** This is certainly a corruption ; for none of Alexander's cap- 
tains were called by that name. 

ff Tlepolemus was never appointed governor of Persist. 

XX Peucestes was deputed to govern Persis, not Babylonia. 

§§ This " Archos Pelasgas^' is an error in Justin, and Orosius has 
copied it from him, as he does almost every thing else ; it ought 
to be " Archon Pellasus Babylonios." However, Freinshemius has 
corrected many of these errors, (though against all authority of 
manuscripts,) by making it '^Sogdianos Philippus, Staganor Par- 
tho•, Hyrcanos Prataphernes, Armenios Tlepolemus, Persas Peu- 
cestes, Babylonios Archon Pelkeus." This correction» if it m^y 
be allowed, will reconcile Justin indifferently well with other 
authon% 
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The Division of the Provinces of the Macedonian 
Empire^ according to Orosius^ lib. iii. cap. ult 

Alexander, says he, in twelve years brought the 
trembling world under subjection, by dint of sword ; 
and his princes, for the space of fourteen years more, 
harassed it, like ravenous whelps tearing in pieces the 
prey, which had been seized by the mighty lion; and 
their covetousness of the spoil causing them to quar- 
rel, they mangled and devoured each other. Then 
he proceeds to the distribution as follows : — 



Ptolemy ^ 

Laomedon 

Philotas 

Philo* 

Atropatus t 

The father-in- 
law of Per- 
diccas X 

Scynus § 

Antigonus the 
son of Philip, 

Nearchus || 

Cassander 

Menander 

Leonnatus 

Lysimachus 



)3 

/iS 

ο 



''iEgypt, with part of Africa and 

Arabia. 
Syria, bordering thereupon. 
Ciiicia. 

The lUyrians. 
Media the Greater. 
Media the Less. 

\ Susiana. 
Phrygia the Greater. 

Lycia and Pamphylia• 

Caria. 

Lydia. 

Phrygia the Less. 

Thrace, and the countries along 

_ the Pontic Sea. 



* This is an error in Orosius : Illy ria was ttndoubtedly assign• 
ed to Antipater, and Philo is a name unknown. 

t Atropates. 

% This was the same Atropates mentioned before. Alexander 
gave his daughter in marriage to Perdiccas. Anion, lib. yiL 
cap. 4•. 

§. See note i, p. 2$7. || See note {, p. 287. 

VOL. II. ϋ 
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S90 

Eumenes 
Seleucus the son 

of Antiochus 
Cassander the 

son of Ajiti- 

pater 
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Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. 
The chief command of the 

forces. 
The command of the king's 

guards. 



The gorernors of the Further fiaetria aad Ixkak^ 
coDtimi^ io their proTinces, as Alexander bad left 
them• 



Taxiles '^ 

Pithon 
Oxyartes 

Syburtius 

Stasanor 

Amyntas V 

Scythaeus * ' 

Nicanor 

Philip 

Phratapheraes 

Tlepolemusf 

Peucestes X 

Archon§ 

Arcelaus 



^The Seres, situated between the 
rivers Hydaspes and Indus. 

The colonies planted in India. 

The Parapameni, bordering 
upon Mount Caucasus. 

The Arachosii and Gedrosii. 

The Drang^ and Arei. 
,.S / The Bactrians« 
S \ The Sogdians. 

The Parthians• 

The Hyrcanians. 

The Armenians. 

The Persians. 

The Babylonians^ 

The Pelasgi. 

.Mesopotamia. 



The First Book of the Maccabees expresses no cer- 
tain number, only in chap. i. vers. 8, 9> it is said : 
" And his servants obtained dominion, every one in 
bis place ; and after his death, they all placed crowns 
upon their heads, as did their sons after them ; and 
evils were multiplied upon the earth.*' 



* See note **, p. 288. 
% See note J J, p. 288. 



t See note ft* P• 288, 
§ See note §§, p. 1288. 
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Daniel the prophet tells us in his eighth chapter, 
that the kingdom of the king of the Greeks was divided 
into four divisions; and still more fully in the same 
chapter, vers. 20, 21, 22: "The ram which thou 
sawest with two horns, is the king of Media and Per- 
sia; and the he-goat is the kin^ of Graecia. The 
great born between his eyes, is the first king ; and 
forasmuch as when that was broke, four rose up for 
it, four kings shall rise up out of that nation, but not 
in his power.** Which place St. Jerom, and from 
him N. Serarius, Cornelius de Lapide, and others 
after them, expound of the ipur chief kings and their 
kingdoms, viz. of Antigonus in Asia ; Philip or Ari- 
dseus in Macedonia; Seleucus in Syria; and Ptolemy 
in £gypt. However, St. Jerom seems to have bor- 
rowed this from Josephus, putting Aridaeus for Cas- 
sander, his successor, and omitting Lysimachus. 
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ABRffiF 

ACCOUNT OF ALL THE AUTHORS 

WHO HAYB TOUCHED UPON THE 

HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 



As the collating of authors, and comparing them 
with themselves and with one another, gives vast 
lights to history ; I have thought it not altogether 
' amiss, to add here an account of all the authors who 
have treated upon this subject. I have only given the 
bare names of those which have been printed, and are 
common ; but have added the age, writings, and coun- 
tries of the rest, as fully and clearly as my intended 
brevity would give me leave. 

The fifst who attempted any thing of this nature 
was Johannes Loccenius, one of the commentators 
upon Curtius ; but when he afterwards heard that the 
learned Gerhard. Johan. Vossius, in, his account of 
the Greek and Latin historians, was upon a work of 
the same kind, he either left off his design, or at 
least refused to publish his collection ; for this he 
tells us himself in his Annotations to Curtius, lib. ix• 
cap. 5, 21. The reader may see the full account, 
of which this is only an extract, in Voss. de Hist. 
Grec. lib. i. cap. 10, and cap. 24. Some are also 
added from Reinesius's Epistle to Hoffman, p. 311; 
and others elsewhere. 



A BRIEF ACCOUNT &C. SQS 

Abrahamus Aben Phareg. Msuli. Raderus, in the 
fourth chapter of his Essay, assures us, that he com* 
piled an History of Alexander the Great, in Arabic^ 
a manuscript copy whereof is extant in the Bavarian 
library. 

Achmetes Molla, or Meulana Achmetes (which is 
the wise or learned Achmet) wrote a book ^of the 
acts of Alexander, in rhyming verse, and published it 
under the name of iEmir Suleiman, who rewarded 
him handsomely for his pains. See Leunclavius his 
Musulm. History, towards the conclusion of the tenth 
book. This may perhaps be the Turk mentioned to- 
wards the close of this account. 

AdOj his Chronicle. 

Adrian, the emperor, wrote an Alexandreid. See 

Stephen» in ΆσΤξαΙα and Σανεια. 

JEUan in his Various History. 

JEsopus. luretus quotes a manuscript under this 
name (which has never been published), in his Ani- 
madversions upon the Epistles of Symmachus, lib. iv. 
epist. 33. Julius Valerius translated it into Latin, of 
which afterwards. This is thought to be the fabulous 
history which is commonly known. 

Agatharsides Cnidius'wrote a body of history, the 
thirty-fifth book whereof Athenaeus cites, lib. xii• 
cap. 6. He also compiled an history of Asia, which 
treated chiefly of Alexander's exploits there ; the 
eighth book of which is cited by Athenaeus, lib. iv. 
cap. 14. And an history of Europe, the twenty- 
eighth book of which is mentioned by the same au- 
thor, lib. iv. cap. If), He is also taken notice of by 
^lian, in his History of Animals, v. 27, and 16, 27. 
And by Lucian, in Macrobiis. Plutarch in his Pa- 
rallels, cap. 2, has transcribed a passage from the 
second book of the Persian History, wrote by Aga- 
tharsides Samius ; but I can see no reason to ima- 
gine him the same person with Agatharsides Cnidius, 
as Gesner has done in his Bibliothec. Photius in his 
Bibliothec. has assured us, that this was a Cnidian, 
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and by profession a teacher of grammar^ as also clerk 
to Heraclides, and scholar to Cinsus : That he lived 
after the Blithridatic war, when the Roman affairs 
i«ere in a flourishing condition, the aforesaid passage 
cited by Athenasus, lib. xii. 16, abundantly shows ; • 
for of them I understand his words towards the con- 
clusion of the fiftieth chapter of his Excerpts* And 
that he lived before Trajan is certain, for he is quoted 
by Plutarch in his Sympos. 8, quest 3. He wrote 
the History of Asia in ten books, and that of Europe 
in forty-nine, according to Photius ; as also five books 
concerning the Red Sea, and whatever related to it, 
when he was grown into years. He is moreover said 
to have left behind him an abridgement of his account 
of the Red Sea, and five books concerning the Tro- 
glodytes ; besides an epitome of I^yde, wrote by Anti^ 
machus ; and an extract of the writings of those who 
had treated concerning winds ; with a brief account 
of his conversation among his friends and familiars» 
Photius gives us an extraordinary character of him, 
and makes him equal with Tbucydides, and in some 
cases his superior. He himself owned, that though 
he spoke in the Attic dialect, yet that of Camara (a 
city in Crete) was more familiar to him. See Pho- 
tius, in his Excerpts, cod. 30, for some account of 
him is to be met with in Photius, cod. S50. . 

uigis. He wrote the acts of Alexander in verse, 
as may be easily gathered from Curtius, lib. viii. 
cap. 5, 8. Arrian also takes notice of him, lib. iv: 
dap. 9. 

Alexander, his Epistles. Some of them were extani 
a long time ; for Pliny quotes them in his sixth book, 
and Plutarch in his seventeenth chapter. However^ 
those which still remain, written to Aristotle, concern- 
ing the situation of India, with some others, are ac- 
counted spurious. 

Alexander, his History. See Julius Valerius. 

Alexander the Great, his 'oioiirofwey, is mentioned 
by Strabo. 
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Amyntianus. He wrote a treatise in praise of 
Alexander, which he diedicated to Marcus Antor^nue 
the emperor ; wherein he boasted, that his style should 
equal the other's exploits : but be wa^ found at last 
to be no more than a vain empty pretender ; for his 
work was weak and trifling, and far inferior to many 
who went before him; even in the elocution. This 
ttceount Photius gives in his Bibliothec. t. 131. One 
Amyntianus, who wrote a treatise of elephants', is 
cited by the interpreter of Pindar ; but whether hfeb^ 
the same with ours, I am not certain. . '/ * 

Anaj^imenes Lampsacenus. He wrote the ancient 
acts of the Grecians ; as also of Philip, and his isdii 
Alexander. His country honoured him with an dym^ 
pic statue, because he appeased Alexander when lie 
was incensed against their city, ahd threatened to 
ruin it. See Pausan. lib. vi. who adds, that he also 
wrote a history, full of invectives against the Athenians, 
Lacedaemonians, and Thebans, and published it un« 
der the feigned name of Theopompus, to turn thfeir 
envy upon his enemy. The verses upon Alexander; 
which were ascribed to Anaximenes, Pausanias has 
assured us, were none of his. Dionysius in IscB^ ac•* 
quaints us, that he wrote histories and poems ; that 
he attempted tp treat of arts^ and plead causes, but 
was weak in every thing, and unskilled in the art of 
persuasion. Athenseus, lib. xii. 6, cites a work of 
his, entitled. The Changes of Kings ; and lib. v\. 
cap. 4, another called, The Grounds of History. 
See Josephus against Appion, lib. i. pag. 1051, D. 
and Scaligers additions to Eusebius, num. mdcxCii, 
Some imagine him the author of that fabulous history, 
which is commonly known, Vincent Belluac. v. 39: 
Suidas calls him the son of Aristocles, the scholar of 
. Diogenes the Cynic, and Zoilus the detractor of 
Homei•, and preceptor to Alexander, Whom'hb ac- 
com{ianied in his expedition. Plutarch also cJtes hfoi 
in χΥίύ tfoitd chapter of hfe' first oration^ concerping 
the fortune of Alexander. 
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Andronicus. That he was ooe of the writers of Alex- 
ander's acts, we are assured by Plutarch in Aristide. 

Androsthenes Thasius sailed with Nearcbus, and 
is, reported to have published something relating to 
this History, StrabOy lib. xvi. His Indian Paraplus 
is cited by Athenaus^ lib. iii. cap. 13. 

^ngelus Cospus Bononiemis translated the Life of 
Alexander, written by one Johannes, a monk, into 
Latin/ This small Life is prefixed to the edition of 
Curtius, published at BasU, by Henricus Petrus^ 
anno 1545• 

AnticUdes is cited by Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 12, 30, 
and his seventy-eighth book of Reversions by Ather 
na^us, ix. 8, who adds, that he was an Athenian, 
lib. x. cap. 4, and he quotes him in his Expositions, 
lib. xi. cap. 6. That he wrote an history of Alexan- 
der, is evident from Plutarch in hb Life of Alexan- 
der. Suidas also takes notice of his treatise concern- 
ing Reversions ; and Clemens Alexandrinus in his 
Admonition to the Gentiles : bis History of Alexan- 
der is likewise quoted by Raphael Volaterranus. 

Antidamus Iferacleapolites. His History of Alex• 
ander the Great ; as also his Treatises on Morality, 
are cited by Fulgentius in his Exposition of ancient 
Discourse, from whence we may learn that he wrote 
in Latin. 

Antigenes is mentioned by Plutarch among the 
writers of Alexander's history, and Volaterran takes 
notice of him on the same account, though perhaps 
he borrows it from Plutarch. One of that name is 
also cited by Pliny in his sixth book. 

Antisthtnes. Volaterran assures us, that he wrote 
an Account of Alexander s Life and Actions. He 
seems to be that Rhodian whom Laertius mentions 
in his Life of Antisthenes the Philosoplier. He is 
taken notice of by Pliny, lib• xxxvi. 12, in his Dis* 
course of Obelisks ; which subject Antistheoes might 
wdl touch upon, in his account Qf £gypt conquered 
by Alexander. 
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Antoninus f archbishop 'of Florence, copied the 
fables concerning Alexander, from Julius Valerius. 

Appion Alexandrinmy a Greek, who was surnamed 
PlistoniceSj wrote with a wonderful ease and elo- 
quence. He was the author of a Treatise in Praise 
of Alexander, as Gellius informsv us, lib. vi. 8. Tibe- 
rius C^sar surnamed him the Cymbal of the JVorld; 
but he ought rather to have called him the Trumpet 
^public Fame. Pliny in the preface to his Natural 
History, N. 36, tells us. That in the reign of Caius 
CsBSar, his works were spread through all Greece. 
And Seneca, epist. 88, N. 56^ in Norn. Homeric as- 
sures us it was adopted, by all cities. His fourth book 
of the History of i£gypt is mentioned by Clemens 
Aleicandrinus, in the first book of his Stromata; who 
also takes notice of his Treatise against the Jews, 
which Josephus refuted in two books. That he was 
a grammarian by profession, and a philosopher, is 
evident from Pliny, lib. xxx. cap. 2, 7, ^ho saw 
him ; and assures us, in the fifth chapter of the same 
book, that he was surnamed Plistonices. However,, 
he mentions him elsewhere, in his Magics especially ; 
as also Athenaeus, in lib. vii. cap. 12, concerning the 
luxury of Apicius ; and again, in bis treatise con- 
cerning the Latin tongue^ lib. xv. cap. 8. He also 
wrote histories of all nations, and a comment on 
Homer. Seneca seems to reproach him for his too 
earnest application to writing; and by reason of the 
numerous works which he published, Suidas tells us 
he was named Μόχθος, or the Drudge. 

ArchelauSj a cborographer, who described all the 
countries through which Alexander travelled. Vid. 
Laert. in Archelao. 

AristobuiuSf the son of Aristobulus the Cassan- 
drsean. Arrian professes, in the preface to his His- 
tory, that he chiefly chooses to copy from him, be- 
cause be was a constant companion to Alexander, 
by whom be was ordered Jo oversee the repairs of 
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Cyrus's tomb, as Arrian acquMits us, lib. vi. cap. 30. 
Th^y who confound him with AHstobulus the Jew, 
ara in an error : for Atbenasus, lib. xi. cap. β, and 
lib. vi, 13; Lucian, in Macrobiis\ and others, assure 
us he was a CassandrtBan. Plutarch makes frequent 
use of his authority ; as in Demosth. cap. 33 ; and 
the same does Strabo. Alexander threw a book of 
his into the Hydaspes, wherein was an account of 
the famous single combat between him and Porus, as 
Lucian assures us in his Treatise dt Conscribenda 
Historia. See Fossius dc Hist Greec. 1. 10. Soiter^ 
in dedic* Belli Pannonid: 

Aristoxcnus. Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander^ 
takes notice of his Commentaries ; but whether they 
treated much of Alexander, may be questioned from 
Athenasus, lib. xiv. 2, for these seem only to have 
been some miscellaneous tracts. However, Suidas 
has left it upon record, that he wrote books of aH 
sorts, to the number of 454. 

Arutus Salaminius. He is cited by Athenleufr, 
lib* X. cap. 10. That he was much later than Alex-• 
ander's time, is Evident from Strabo, lib. xv^ and tlhat 
he \frote an account. of Alexander's acts» we are as- 
sured from Arrian, lib. vii. cap. 15. 

Arrian the Nicomedian.^ 

Arrianus Epopieus wrote an Alexandreid, or poeiti 
ttpOn Alexander, in twenty^four books, according to 
Suidas. ' 

Asclepiades. He is mentioned among the writers 
of this History by Arrian, lib. vii. cap• 15. 

Athemsus. 

Baton, the surveyor of Alexander's marches, 
published a work entitled, The Several ebtions of 
Alexander during his Expedition, as AtHenesus as« 
jsures us, lib. x. Ig; H^ is also cited by Pliny; Kb. vi. 
17 y who nevertheless calls him Biton, 

JBimfrti^, Peier, in his Persian History. 
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Calinius Syrus^ menttoaed by Plut<irch in his L^ 
of Aristides. 

Caliisthenes was carried abroad by Alexand^t: 
himself, on purpose to write his history, Justin^ 
lib. xiii. 6, 7, and afterwards put to d6atii, Arriati^ 
lib. iv. cap. 14, Plutarch^ Curtius^Xih. viii. 8, 21, &c. 
Raderus assures us, that the report of the excellency 
of Callistbenes's History, which is said to be still ex-* 
tant, is groundless ; and that he easily found it out 
from the letters of Ducceus, whom he requested to 
transcribe him a little part thereof by Way of spect« 
men. And indeed from the very beginning of that spu- 
rious Caliisthenes, which Ducseus transmitted to himi, 
it appears to be a fabulous history ; but we shall add 
more of this, when we come to discourse of Julius Va- 
lerius. We have Cicero's judgment upon the style of 
Caliisthenes, in his epistle to his brother Quintus^ 
11, 12. 

CapdluSj in his Sacred and Profane History irota 
Adam to Augustus Caesar* 

Carystius Pergamenus, wrote a book of hbtorical 
commentaries, wherein he treated of Alexander's 
acts, as is evident from several passages which Atbe^ 
nasus has quoted from him^ lib. x. 9; lib. xii» 15; 
lib. xiii. 8; lib. xv.S• 

Cedrenus. His work is still extant. 
Cephaleon, whom Photius, lib. Ixviii. calls the ορ« 
pressor of his country. He wrote nine books, on 
which he bestowed the names of the Muses, towards 
the conclusion of which he treated updb the aifaira 
of Alexander, as is evidaat from the fore^mentioned 
passage of Photius, as also from anothm* in the same 
atithor, lib. cxU^ Suklas assures us, that he flourish- 
ed in the time of Adriao the emperor. 

Chares Isangdus. He U. mentioned by Plutarch 
in bis L4fe of Alexander; whether the next is the 
same, I know not/ / 

Chares Mitylenaus is also cited by Plutaroh io 
hb Ikk of Alexanders andlary. Athenssus, lib. viiL 2 ; 
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fib• xiL 8 ; and lib. uL 13. His seventh book of the 
History of Alexander is dted by the same author, 
fib. xiL 2; and fib. xiiL 4. See also Gelfios, γ. 2. 

Charon. Three historians of this name are men- 
tioned bySaidaSy all whidi, it is very like, wrote 
histories cf Alexander, unless perhaps the first, 
named Lampsacenus, be excepted because of his age. 
However, he lived long after the rdgn of the first 
Darius, as is manifest firom several passages quoted 
from him by Athenaeus. The Olympian Inscriptions 
assure us he lived in the time of Xerxes. 

Chmiku. He was one of Alexander's followers, 
and wrote his achievements in verse; for Horace 
Epist lib•' ii. ejNst. 1, says, 

4 

How pleased with Choerilns ?rae Pbilip's too. 
When for hanb, ill-cootriv'd, romantic pniae^ 
He freely gave him the sobstantial gold. 

Curtius tells us he was a wretched poetaster, lib. viii. 
cap. 5, 8. The story of the bargain between Alexan 
der and him, is well known, viz. that he should have 
a piece of gold, as a reward for every good verse, and 
a box on the ear for every bad one. The verses 
which contain the epitaph of Sardanapalus, and are 
preserved by Athenasus, lib. xii. 7» seem to have 
been of his composing. Vid. ScaUger. ad Euseb. 
num. MDxxxiv. 

Ckarchus Solienm. He was a scholar of Aristotle, 
andy among other things, wrote books of Dves, where- 
in he presented the world with that of Darius, who 
was overthrown by Alexander, as we are assured by 
Athenasus, lib. xii. cap. 9• 

Clemens. We have no account of him but from 
Apuleius, who was his cotenporary; for thus be 
says, lib. 1. Florid. " All those acts of Alexander, 
my friend Clemens has illustrated in his shining verse, 
for he is the politest, as well as the most learned of 
all the poets." 

CUo^ the Sicilian, is mentioned by Curtius, lib« viii* 
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cap* Sy as one of Alexander's chief flatterers ; froni 
whence we may gather, that be was one of those who 
wrote verses in praise of him. Stephanus in *Λσν<^, 
tells us of one Cleo a Syracusan, who wrote an ac- 
count of havens, but whether he was the same or 
no, is uncertain. 

Clitarchus. Quintilian, lib. x. 1, approves his 
wit, but questions his veracity. His History of Alex- 
ander, of whom he was a follows, is cited by Plu- 
tarch in bis Life of Alexander• Pliny, lib. vi. 13, 6. 
iElian, in bis History of Animals, lib. xii. 2, 22, 28, 
25. He is also often quoted by Athenaeus and 
Strabo. Some imagine that Curtius translated his 
history into Latin, because he commends him, lib. ix. 
cap. 5, 21. But that very passage ought to teadi 
them better things ; for there he mentions not Clitar- 
chus alone, butTimagenes with him; and is so far 
from translating them, that he accuses them of too 
much incredulity. 

CluveriuSy in his Historical Epitome. 

Constantinus Manasses. 

Cornelius Nepos. He is said to have translated one 
of Alexander's epistles, concerning the situation of 
India, &c. into Latin. Whether he be the same who 
wrote an account of Alexander's exploits, and is men- 
tioned by the author of Histor. Miscellan. lib. xii. 
19, I know not. 

Crater us. He was one of Alexander's generals, 
and is said to have wrote his history. Plutarch, in 
his Life of Aristides, cap. 15, makes mention of Cra- 
terus, undoubtedly from his books ιτεξϊ^φι^μΛ'των, as 
he is cited by Stephanus in his account of cities, who, 
notwithstanding be was a Macedonian, may be adif- 
. ferent person from ours, whom £umenes in Suidas 
commends exceedingly. However, ours wrote some 
accounts concerning Alexander, in an epistle to his 
mother Aristopatra, which Strabo takes notice of isk 
bis fifteenth book. 
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Dmrnadms. His IndiaD History is dfeed by Atbd- 
iwpos, lib. ix. cap. 1 1. Strabo, ia bis deveoth book» 
caUs him ao excessive lying aotbor, for saying ba 
was seot to Alitrocbades tbe Indiao. He Idt com* 
mentaries of his journey behind him. 

Dexippus. He is quoted by Cedreqos in bis Histo* 
rital Compeodium. A short abstract ^ him is to 
he fbood at tbe be^ning of EucetMus s Chronicle. 
Eunapius, at tiie condusioo of Poφbyry, tells os^ 
that be lived in the 'times of Galienus aiid some sue* 
ceediog emperors, and wrote a history of those times ; 
as also, that he was excellently well skilled in log^c 
and the libend arts. 

DuuiBarchw. He seems to have touched upon the 
story of Alexander the Great, iu tbe books which he 
wrote conc^ning the lives of the Grecians, cited by 
Atbenasus, lib. xiii. 1. He was a Sicilian of the city 
Messana, and a hearer of Aristotle, according to 
Suidas. Pliny often mentions his first books of geo^ 
metrical writii^, with honour ; and assures us he 
was a learned man, and appointed to survey some 
mountains by the royal mandate• Africanus, in his 
account of the ^^ptian monarchs, annexed to 
Scaliger*s edition of Eusebius, quotes a passage £rom 
his first book. 

Dio Chrjfiostam Prusaus^ among other things, is 
said by Suidas to have left behind him eight books, 
concerning the virtues of Alexander. See more of 
him in Photius his Bibliothec. 

Diodoruf Siculwt. 

Diodotm Erythratu wrote Commentaries of Alex- 
ander, as may be gathered fi-om Atbenaeus, lib* x» 9* 

Diogenes Babyhnius. That be wrote an account 
of Alexander, is evident from Quintilian, i, 1, 8. 
and Clement. Alexandr. lib. i. Strom. So that they 
who will have him to have been preceptor to Antipa* 
ter, must of necessity mean Antipater the younger. 

Diognetus is joined with Baeton by Pliny, lib. vi. 
17. 
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Dumyisii^ wts dispatehed into India b^ Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphtts, as Pliny aseurea U3, lib. vi. 17 ; and 
while be tarried there with the kings of that country» 
he Have an account of the customs and policy of the 
nMiond tbere^ which he could not do without maidng 
mention of the acts of Alexander, and bis exploks in 
these parts• 

Diotimus Athenienm. That he is to be reckoned 
amon^ the writers of Alexander's History, may be 
lewned uxim Atbenseus^ lib. x* I0« 

Dorothaus Ascahnites. Athenaeus cites his His- 
tories of Alexander, lib. vii. S. 

Dressermy in his Millenaries. 

Duris Samius wrote upon various subjects, among 
which were accounts of the Macedonian affairs re- 
lating to Alexander. He is often quoted by Atbe*• 
naeus, and Plutarch in his discourses concerning A- 
lezander. 

Ephippus OlynthiuSy wrote an account of the obr 
sequies of Alexander and Hephaestion, as is manifest 
from Athenssus, lib* x. 9, and lib. xii. 9• There is 
another historian of the same name mentioned by 
Suidas. 

Eratosthenes Cyrenaus. Arrian, lib. v. cap. 3, 
tells us, he does not entirely agree with him in one 
particular, though presently after he calls him a grave 
and judicious author. Plutarch, in his Life of Alex-» 
ander, makes mention of him frequently, and so do 
many more, but especially Strabo. But here we only 
propose to show those passages in authors, which de- 
clare him to have wrote concerning the acts of Alex••' 
ander. 

Eumenes Cardianus. He was one of Alexander's 
captains, as is evident from Arrian. Plutarch wrote 
1^ Life, as did iEmilius Probus, or Cornelius Nepos* 
Athenieus, lib. x. % quotes his commentaries of 
Alexander's actions. Suidas confounds him strangely 
with Sumenes surnamed Bergamenus^ and says, an 
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account of Alexander was wrote by each of them. 
This name is to be rectified in ^Elian's Various His- 
tory, lib. iii. cap. %3, for the particulars related there 
are also to be found in Plutarch, and were un- 
doubtedly taken from the Commentaries of £umenes• 

Eusebius Chranographus. 

EusebiuSf another of the same name. See Juliui 
Vakrius. 

FrantinuSf in his Treatise of Military Stratagems• 

GlycaSy in his Annals. 

GuaUerus Belga. He wrote the Acts of Alexan- 
der, in ten books, in heroic verse, which are published. 
Guilermus Briton commends him exceedingly in the 
preface to his Phillipid. 

Harpocration. Why Raderus placed him in the 
catalogue of the writers of Alexander's acts, I cannot 
imaf^ine. 

Hartliebus Boius translated the History of Julius 
Valerius into the German language, as Raderus in- 
forms us. 

Heccataus Eretriemis. He is reckoned among the 
writers of tiiis History by Plutarch. It is not impro- 
bable but that he may be the same with Hecatasus 
Abderites, who wrote concerning Sparta ; for that he 
was an historian, and one of Alexander's followers, 
we are assured by Josephus in his first book against 
Appion. See Vomus de Hist. Gracis^ lib. i. cap. 10« 

Hegesander. That he wrote many passages con- 
cerning Alexander, especially in his Commentaries, 
is plain from those places where Athenaeus has men- 
tioned him. 

Hegesias Magnes. Some fragments of his History 
of Alexander, as is most probable, are to be found in 
DionysiM HalicarnassauSj de Structura Orationis; 
and in Agatharsides his Excerpts in Pbotius. They are 
produced in both these authors as examples of a dull 
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and dry composition. Cicero in his Bruim, cap. 8S ; 
and in bis Treatise de Oratore, cap. 67, pronounces 
hip a foolish author. And Plutarch, in his Life of 
Alexander, gives him the character of an empty ex- 
claimer. 

Helymon sang Alexander's exploits in verse ; and 
Alexander, as a punishment upon him for attempting 
a task so much beyond his abilities, caused him to be 
cooped up in a cage, where he died, Thus Raderus. 
See also Gyraldusde Poet. Dial. 3; and Suidas in 

Heraclide9 is quoted by Plutarch in his Life of 
Alexander ; and I imagine him to be that Alexandrian 
who, as Laertius witnesses, wrote an account of the 
succession of their kings. There was also another of 
the same name, a Cumoean by birth, who wrote a 
history of the Persian affairs, and is cited by Athe- 
n»us. However^ I am not able to gather from that 
author, whether he lived before Alexander or after. 

Hermippus. Plutarch mentions him in his Life of 
Alexander. 

Hitronymus Cardianus. See Vossius de Hist. Grec. 
lib. i. cap. 1 1, from Suidas. But I have some doubt 
of him. 

Hister, who may perhaps be the Istrus of Volater- 
ran, is said by Suidas to have wrote much. Plutarch, 
in his Life of Alexander, reckons him among the 
writers of this History. 

Historia Miscellanea^ lib. xii. cap. 19. 

Jason. Vide Voss. de Hist. Grec. lib. i. cap. 10. 

Idomeneus seems to be mentioned as one of the 
writers of the Alexandrine History, by Plutarch, in 
his Life of Demosthenes, cap. 3S. 
* . Joannes Antiochenus wrote an history from Adam, 
wherein he made mention of Alexander, as is evident 
from the Excerpts of Constantine, which Henry Vale- 
sius a few years ago made public. 

Joannes Monachus. Coelius Rhodiginus attributes 

VOL• II. X 
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k great deal to him, and commends him exceedingly. 
Hid work is prefixed to the Basil edition of Curtrae, 
which was published in the year 1545 ; Angelns Cos- 
pus, of Bononia, being the Latin translator theredf. 

Josephus. 

Julian^ the emperor, in his Caesars. 

JuXiUs Valerius wrote a Latin history of Alexan- 
der, full of romance, whidi is by some ascribed to 
jEsopus, and by others to Callistben^s. And from 
hence, as from a plentiful store-house» Antoninus^ 
Vincentius, Uspergensis, and others^ have drawn 
their whole stock of fables. However, C. Biirfhius 
teems to have placed some vsilue upon his work, as 
appears from tiiis passage in lib. xi. cap. 1 0, Aaoer^ar. 
•' Many such things," says he, " are to be found in 
(hat learned monk, who wfdte a Life of Alexand^, 
some ages since, stuflfed full of prodigious lles^; which, 
however, was foftnerly had in such esteem, that his 
authority was held good even by writers of merit. 
Such a one was Sylvester Gyraldus in £ngland, not 
above four ages ago; and yet he made no scruple to 
quote his romance as a judicious historian. Whether 
&is remarkable history was ever published, I know 
not. We ourselves have a manuscript copy thet^eb^ 
but scarce think it valuable enough to deserve a place 
in our Kbrary. He is the same author whom Fran- 
ciscus Juretus, in the 54th epistle of his first book to 
Symmachus, calls by the name of iEsopus, and says, 
Julius Valerius was only the translator. As for my 
part, I can neither believe it to have been the work 
of a Greek nor Roman author; because the author, 
whoever he was, has shown himself so very ignorant 
in both languages." Thus far Barthius. It was 
translated into the German tongue, and printed at 
Strasburgh in the year Γ486, He is cited by Salma- 
sius in his Notes to Solinus, p. 10^5, and called an 
ancient writer, who published a romantic history of 
Alexander. 
Justin. 
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Zmiufy in im History of Greece. 

LucoHf in bis Pbar^&lia/ 

Luciau, in his Dialogues. 

Zycus. Soe Stepbaaus, at the word Σχ1$ξός, 

Lyncaus Samius. Tbiit the acts of Alexander took 
np a pert of his ComiMiitarieSi we may guess from 
Athena^us^ lib« x. cap. 9' 

MarsyaSf the Sion of Periander. Atbenseue. 
Jib. 3UV. 7, Qites his history of the Macedonian af- 
fairs ; and so does Plutarch in his life of Demo- 
sthenes. He !ivrote ten books, beginning at the first 
l^ing of Macedonia, and ending with Alexander's 
march into Syria. He also wrote a treatise of the 
education of Alexander ; for he had his education 
with him. He was a Pellasan by birth, and brother 
to Antigonus, who was c|fterwards,a king, as Suid^s 
informs us : Pliny, in h^ twelfth and thirteenth books^ 
poly calls him a Macedonian. He was adm^r^l of 
the fleet under Demetrius, as Dipdorus assqres us^ 
lib. XX. 51. See Vos^iusdeJIUt. Grec. lib. i. cap. 10. 

Matthia, Thoatrum ffistoricum• 

Mcgasthenes. Arrian, lib. v. cap. 5^ calls him a 
/well-approved author, and often quotas him, espe- 
cially in his Indian History ; and i^li^n does tbe 
same in bis History of Animals. He tarried some 
time with two of the Indian kings, and took an ac- 
count of their customs and manners, as Pliny in- 
forms us, lib. vi. cap. 17. He was dispatched to 
Sandracottus, king of India, and left a journal of his 
travels behind him ; which Strabo, lib. xi. tells us, 
as full of fables. He also wrote Politics^ which are 
often taken notice of by Atbenseus. 

Menacchinus Skyonius wrote a History of Alex- 
ander the Great, according to Suidas and Volaterran. 

Μανρίί^λοί Akxandrinorum. Nicepborus, the ec- 
clesiastical historian, lib. x. 36, assures us, tbat these 
Akxandrians contained tbe Life of Alexander. 
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Nearchus. He accompanied Alexander in his ex- 
pedition ; was one of his captains ; and wrote a his- 
tory of his acts. Suidas tells us, he styled himself 
falsely, the admiral of Alexanders navy, when he 
was in reality no more than captain of one ship. But 
Suidas himself is in an error, and has fathered the 
story upon a wrong person, for it was Onesicritus. 
Philostratus, in his Life of Apollor^ius, lib. iii. calls 
him admiral of the fleet; and so does Arrian in his 
Indian History, cap. 18, and elsewhere. Strabo, 
lib. ii., accuses him with romancing much in his his- 
tory• And so does Arrian too, in his Indian History. 

Nestor. Stephanus at theword, 'ϊστάοττα*, cites his 
Alexandriad. 

Nicanor wrote an account of Alexander's acts ; as 
Varro tells us in his fourth book of Divine Subjects, 
who is quoted by Lactantius, lib. i. cap. 6 ; and from 
him Sabellicus has tiaken it, Ennead. II. lib. iii. ; as 
also Lud. Vives upon St. Augustine ώ Civit. JDci^ 
^ lib. xviii. cap. 27. 

Nicobule. A fragment of his concerning Alexan- 
der is to be found in Athenaeus, lib. xii. 9. 

Nymphis Heracletes wrote a treatise of Alexander 
and his Successors. Suidas. His ninth book, which 
contained an account of the Ptolemies, is mentionedi 
by iElian in his History of Animals, lib. xvii. 3. 

Olympiads. Their description. This Scaliger pub- 
lished with his edition of Eusebius. 

Onesicritus is cited by Pliny, lib. vi. 22, 2. He 
wrote an account of the birth and pedigree of Alex- 
ander, according to Laertius. Strabo, in his eleventh 
book, and more particularly in his fifteenth, taxes 
him with numerous instances of falsehood ; so that 
you may much more truly style him director of all 
the fabulous and incredible stories concerning Alex- 
ander, than admiral of the royal navy. And indeed, 
to confess the truth, though all the friends and fol- 
lowers of Alexander, who wrote any memoirs on tt^at 
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subject, wrote strange things instead of true ones ; 
yet at the cooking up a monstrous story, he surpassed 
them all. This, in all probability, was he to whom 
Afexander, when he offered him his History, is re- 
ported to have said, ^* He wished he could have the 
liberty to return to life for a while after he was dead, 
that he might know how that History was received in 
the world." However^ we are sure this is he who, 
Plutarch says, was reading a story concerning the 
Aoia^oi^ (out of the fourth book of his History) to 
king Lysimachus, some years after Alexander's de- 
cease, whereat the king fell a laughing, and asked how 
such a thing could happen, and he know nothing of 
it, though he was present. See the notes op Arriaq, 
lib. vii. cap. IS. 

Orosius. 

Orthagoras. That lie sailed along with Onesicri» 
tus, is very probable from JElian, in his History of 
Animals, lib. xvii. 6. He also wrote nine books of 
the Indian affairs, which the same author cites in the 
same work, lib. xvi. 35. As also Philostratus in bis 
Life of ApoUonius T^ana&us^ lib. iii. 

Otto Frisingensis. 

JPatroclus. He is mentioned by Strabo, lib. ii. and 
says, that all the friends and followers of Alexander 
in his expedition, had only a transient kind of a view 
of things ; but Alexander himself took especial care to 
understand every thing thoroughly, because the de- 
scriptions of countries were always delivered to him 
by the most expert persons. He says this account 
was given him by Xenocles the treasurer. 

PetaviuSy DionysiuSy in his Chronology. 
. Pezelius. His Speculum Historic. 

PhaniaSj as quoted by Clement, lib. i. Stromat. 
takes notice of Alexander's expedition into Asia. I 
therefore imagine him to be the scholar of Aristotle, 
pientioned by Suidas. 
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Philippus Ghalcidtnsii. 

Phiiippus Isangelus. Thi? ftnd the fof noer tife 
Aientioned by Plutarch in bis life of Alexander. 

Philon Thebanus is also taken i^etioe of by the sAtti^ 
author in the s^ame work. 

Philosttatus. 

Phylarchtis. I had scarce reckoned hinu atiioflg 
the writers of this History, bad not Iladerus intro- 
difced him ; for I caA find notbing which he has eve# 
Written to rank hitn amoiig this class. Athencens irt•^ 
deed, lib. vi. 13, quotes a passage Otrt of his sixth 
book which relates to Alexander ; btif th^n it is cei^- 
tain that ivas one of the book^» which treiat^d eOfi* 
eeining Pyrrhus and the later kings« 

Pindarus. His verses upon Alexaddef are dt^ 
by Dionysius in his Rbetorics, p. 179• From whence 
Raderus concludes, that this Pindar Was later than 
Alexander. Suidas also tfekes notice Of it* How- 
ever, I much rathei• believe, that thfe verses cit^d by 
Dionysius ucire wrote by Pindar the elder, to Atekan- 
der king of Macedon ; not our Alexander the Great, 
but another, namely, his great-grandfather ; for which 
reason, no Pindar has any right to a p\dCl6 in this cata- 
logue. And what Dio Chrysostom has written in his 
second Oration, and TretzesChil. E. 7, 159, conOrm 
the truth bf this Assertion. 

Pliniu^. 

Plutarchus. 

PolyanuL 

Polycktus Lctriss^us. The eighth book of his Hi-• 
stories is cited by Athenaeus, lib. xii. 9. Ortfe Poly•- 
cletus is also ttlehtiohed by Strabo, lib. itvl.; vthuiu I 
imagine the same persona 

rolycritus. He is takeh tlbtice of by Plutarch in 
his Life of AlAxander. 

Pompeiiis Tragus. Justin abridged his History s 
I fancy he is cited in tiislOT. Mi^dkn. \\h, xii- 
cap. 19. 

Potamon Miiyknaus. He is also reckoned among 
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those writers by Volaterrao, and others^ from Suidas ; 
who says he Uved under Tiberius^ and was highly 
honoured and esteemed by him. 

Praxagorus. Photius mentions him, lib. Ixii. 

Ptokm<em^ who reigned in iEgypt after Alexan- 
der's decease. Arriau assures us, he chiefly copies 
from him. Curtius also mentions him, lib. ix. cap. 
5, 21, and Plutarch in his Life of Alexander. And 
this I chose to take notice of, because Gesner in his 
Bibliothec. has committed an error, in imagining this 
Ptolemy, and the Anticlides in Plutqircb, to have been 
one and the same person. Athenq^qs commends hi^ 
Memoirs exceedingly. 

Rheinecdus. 

Sabellicus. 

ScaUgtr^ in ^ttfebianis. 

Sekucus. He w^s one of Alexander's captains ; 
and, unlje^s wy memory fails m^, we have some ac- 
count of his Memoirs df AJex^inder, \s^ piodorus. 

Seneca. 

Sigonius. In his Treatise of the Athenian Ye^irs. 

Skidan. Of the four Empires, with the Continua- 
tion. 

Solinus. * 

SopiUer wrote tw^elvjs boQks of Exqerpts of various 
sorts of Le^i^n^qg ; in the t^tb whereof, as Photiui 
aiifonns us, ^Cod. cxU. the acts of Alexander are re- 
corded. 

Soterichus Airtes^ an heroic poet, wrote an Jkx^ 
andriac^ that is, the story of Alexander the Grea^ 
after he had taken Thebes and other places. Suidas. 

Sotion. He is mentioned by Plutarch in ^is Life 
of Alexander. 

Straho. He not only intersp^irsed much of Alejc^ 
andep's Life here and there amopg his Qepgraphy; 
but also wrote a particular hisl^oryth^eiof, as Ι^βε^μη- 
«elf informs ^is, almost at the beginmng of ^oq^ ύ. 
of iiis Xjreograpby. 
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Sirattis Olynthius wrote Alexander's Commenta* 
ries, in five books, as also an account of his death, 
Suidas. 

Suidas. 

Tarick Mircond^ in his Persian History. 

Texeira. Petrus Lusitanus mentions him in his 
Itinerary concerning the Persian Kings. 
« Jtmagenes. He is cited byCurtius, lib. ix. 5, 31- 
See an account of him in Quintil. Institut. lib. x. 1. 

Turca. A certain Turk translated Alexander's exr 
ploits into their language, by the express command of 
Selymus the First. This Boterus testifies in his! Po- 
licy of Illustrious Men, lib. xi. cap. 2. As also Tu- 
bero, lib. x. towards the conclusion of the Memoirs 
of his own Times. See Achmet. 

Varro. Raderus informs us that he wrote a small 
Epitome of Alexander's History. 

Vincent ius Bellovacensis^ in his Speculum. 
VolaterranuSy Raphael. 
Usherj Archbishop, in his Annals. 
Uspergensis Abbas. 

Zenobia. She was a queen of the East, and claims 
a place here from the testimony of Trebellius PoUio, 
in his Account of the Thirty Tyrants, cap. 18. He 
says ; she was so expert in the history of Alexander, 
and that of the Eastern nations, that she is said to 
have written an abstract of them. 

Zonaras. See Johannes Monachus. 

Zosimus. 

Thus have I given at least the names of most of 
the authors who have touched upon this story. What 
additions I have made to the former catalogue, may 
be easily perceived by any of my readers who will 
take the pains to cqmpare mine with that prefixed to 
the best editions of Curtius. Howbeit, I have still to 
add some of our noted English authors who have 
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touched upon that subject ; naipely. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and Dr Prideaux, whose works are well re- 
ceived in the world, and whom I have not so much 
as named, nor quoted any thing from tliem, because 
I was willing to avoid censure as, much as possible. 
I have collected my remarks from the same authors 
whence they had their works ; and if we any where 
differ considerably, it is not unlikely but one or more 
of us may be in an error. However, this I shall say 
in behalf of my two ingenious countrymen, that as 
they had large and extensive works upon their hands, 
it was impossible they should be altogether exact in 
every minute particular. We have some other En- 
glish writers who have wrote particularly upon this 
story ; but they are neither many in pumber, nor 
their writings worth the notice. 
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be bastes early the aext 
L Pa- spring through Thrace, £vene- 
pyrius agninst the Tr'ibalU and tus. 
Crassasj Illyriansy whom he over- 
Caeso comesi as- also the Getes 
Daillias« beyond the rWer Ister: 
«thereupon the Triballi, 
Celtse, and other nations 
due for peace, and ob- 
tiun it. This done, A- 
lexander marches against 
Clitns, dispatches Lauga- 
rus to quell the Auta- 
riatSB, and having beat 
Ciittts^s army, forees him 
to fly for refuge among 
the Tautantii. The re- 
volt of the Thebans : 
Its occasion. Alexan- 
der's expeditions march 
to Thebes, and encf^mp- 
ment against it. Perdiccas 
attacks the city without 
orders. The city taken, 
sacked, and demolished, 
October 4. The Arca- 
dians, £leans and ^fco- 
Itans pardoned. Tiie A- 
thenians send an embassy 
to him. He demands 
that nine of their oratc^rs 
should be delivered up, 
but at last receiyes them 
into Iktour, eH accomvt 
of their banishmg Chatri- 
crcmos. 

!Vr. Va- The king then retorns Ctesi- 
lerius into Macedonia; censti- cies. 
Corvi- tutes AntipaMer viceroy of 
nus, M. Grwce: leads 4ie forces 
Attiiius along the eea*coast, and 
Regu- in twenty days r.rrives 
lus• atSe8Sos,wiiere his whole 
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army pass over to A- 
bydus. He then sacrn 
fices to Protesilaos at £le- 
us. Embarks there, and 
crosses the Hellespont. 
Takes down a suit of ar- 
mour from the temple 
of Pallas, and hangs up 
his own in their stead. 
Sacrifices to Priamus. 
Crowns the tomb of A- 
chilles. Sereral cities 
surrendered to him. He 
marches forward to the 
rirer Granicus, and on 
May 20, attacks the Per- 
sians. Gains the victory. 
Honours his Macedonians 
who fell, with statues of 
brass; and, in commemo- 
ration thereof, sends three 
hundred suits of Persian 
armour to Athens, to be 
hung up in the temple 
of Minerva there. Ihs- 
chylium taken. Sardes 
delivered up, and a tem- 
ple erected to Jupiter O- 
lympius in the castle. 
Ephesus abandoned by 
Amyntas the governor, 
and seized by Alexander, 
who sacrifices to Diana 
there. Miletus besieged 
and taken. Alexander 
sends the fleet home. 
Enters Caria. Besieges 
Halicamassos. Attempts 
Myndus without success. 
Returns to Halicamassus, 
which the Persian gar- 
rison, having set fire to, 
retired to two castles. 
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The city demolished. A- 
lexander then restores 
the government of Caria 
to Ada. Sends the new 
married soldiers home, to 
spend the winter with 
their wives. Dispatches 
Parmenio with a party 
into Phrygia- Enters Ly- 
cia. Causes Alexander 
the son of Aeropus, to 
be seized for treasonable 



practices. Passes mto 
Pamphylia. Takes A- 
spendus. Marches into 
Pisidia. Seizes on Sides 
and other cities. Enters 
Phrygia. Takes Sala- 
gassus. Has Celens de- 
livered to him, and sends 
letters to Parmenio to 
meet him with his forces 
at Gordium. 



Book II. 

Memmon the Rhodian, 
Darius's admiral, design- 
ing to remove the seat of 
war into Greece, seizes on 
Chius, and several cities 
in the island Lesbos» but 
dies at the siegeof Mity• 
lene. Pharnabazus and 
Autophradates succeed 
him. Mitylene surrender- 
ed to them. Thymondas 
receives the command of Nico- 
the Greek auxiliaries. Te- crates, 
nedos yielded to the Per- 
sians. Proteas overcomes 
Datames the Persian at 
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sea, who escapee with 
great difficulty to the 
fleet. Alexauder enters 
GordiuiD« where the new, 
married soldiers* whom 
he had ^ut home to win- 
ter with their wives, met 
him; as also Parmenio 
with his party. Thither 
the Athenians send am- 
bassadors to request the 
release of their citizen^, 
which had been taken 
prisoners at the battle of 
Granicus» but without ef- 
fect. He then unties 
the fatal knot. Has Pa- 
phlagonia delivered to 
him. Subdues Cappado- 
cia. Passes through the 
streights. Enters Cilicia• 
Hastes forward to Tarsus, 
which had been aban- 
doned by the governor. 
Bathes himself in the 
river Cydnu^, and con- 
tracts a sudden numb- 
ness, which put him io 
great danger of his life, 
till Philip the Acarnanian 
cured him. Then havii^g 
dispatched Parmenio to 
take possession of the 
streights which lead in- 
to Syria, he marches 
to Anchialos. Seizes So- 
li. Subdues the Cili- 
cian mountaineers, and 
receives intelligence that 
Orontobates the Persian 
general, who held the 
castle. of Halicarnassus, 
Myndus, Caunus,Theras, 
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and CallipoliSy was oTer- 
thrown by Ptol«my and 
Asander. Arrives at Me- 
garsus. Passes on to 
Main, where he reoeires! 
advice that Darius with! 
his whole army lay at 
Sochos. Darius having 
taken Issus, puts the Ma• 
ceddnian garrison to the 
sword, and hastes to the 
river Pinarus. Alexan•, 
der enters the streights 
of Issus. The disposi- 
tion of both armies. The 
battle of Issue, where A» 
lexander obtained a great 
victory, the mother, wife, 
and children of Darius 
being taken prisoners ; 
himself hardly escaping. 
This battle was fought 
in the month which the 
Greeks call Maimacte• 
rtoD, whose first day an< 
swered to our October 
2t, according to Usher, 
p. 163. 

Darius thence hastes 
to Thapsacus, where he 
crosses fehe Euphrates, 
while Alexander marches 
forward into Syria. Has 
Aradus delivered to him. 
Receives Darius's em- 
bassy and letters, and 
answers them haughtily. 
Has news brougte him 
that Parmenio had seissed 
all the royal treasures at 
Damascus. Dismisses the 
Greek ambassadors whom 
he had taken prisoners. 
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Takes Bjblosand Sydoo. 
Is met by the Tynans, 
«riw deny him eotmioe 
into their city; where- 
open he resolves to be- 
siege it. He begins a 
nmpait to join it to 
the continent, wbicrh is 
destroyed by the citi- 
zens, but reboUt, and the 
city besieged by sea and 
land. Gerostratns king 
of Arados and Enyios 
king of By bios, desert 
the Persian interest, and 
join their fleet with A- 
iezander^s. Tyre is taken 
after a long siege, in the 
month Hecatombson,tbe 
6rst day of which. Usher, 
p. 167, says, answers to 
oar Jaly 24. 

Darius then sends other 
ambassadors with letters 
to Alexander, but the 
conditions are refused. 
Gaza besieged, and after 
two months taken by 
storm, the inhabitants 
sold, and a new colony 
planted therein. 



Book III. 

Alexander arrives in 
^gypt, the seventh day 
after his departure from 
Gaza, and is received in a 
friendly manner at Pelu- 
sium j which having gar- 
risoned, he marches first 
to Heliopolis, and thence 
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to Meraphisy where hav- 
ing sacrificed, he sails 
down the river to Cano- 
pus, and between the lake 
Mareas and the sea, lays 
the foundations of Alex- 
andria. Here he receives 
news, that Tenedos and 
Chios had thrown oft 
the Persian yoke, and 
Pharnabazus and Ari- 
stonicQS were taken pri- 
soners, but that Pharna- 
bazus had found means 
to make his escape ; 
as also, that Mitylene, 
and all the towns in the 
island Lesbos, were reco^ 
yered. Alexander then Aristo< 
resolres upon a journey phanes. 
to visit the temple of 
Jupiter Hammon, to con* 
suit the oracle there; 
wher^ after innumerable 
hardships of heat and 
thirst, he arrives; and 
returning to Memphis, 
receives the Greek am- 
bassadors kindly. Has a 
supply of fresh soldiers 
sent hin^-from Antipater. 
Sacrifices to Jupiter and 
Apis, and settles the af- 
fairs of iBgypt. He then 
returns to Tyre. Sacri- 
fices again to Hercules. 
Is met by the ambassa- 
dors of Athens, whom he 
ireats kindly, and grants 
all their requests. He 
dispatches Amphoterus 
into Peloponnesus, to 
quell theLacedaemonians. 
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Places Harpalus over the 
ireasuiy, .and rewards 
other exUes. He then 
marches streight to Tkap- 
facus, where he passes the 
fuphrates in the month 
Hecatombeon, a com- 
plete year after the over- 
throw of Tyre. He then 
inarches through Meso- 
botamia, fords oyer the 
Tigris, and hastes for- 
ward to meet the enemy, 
who, he was informed, 
were not far off. A 
great eclipse of the moon 
^hen happened, on the 
$5th day of the month 
Boedromion, which an- 
swers to our Septem. 20. 
Eleven days afber which, 
oamelv, on October 1, 
IS the fatal battle of 
Gaogamela. Darius flees 
into Media. Alexander 
parches to Arbeia, where 
be seizes upon ail the 
treasures and royal furni- 
ture lodged there for safe» 
iy, and thence marches to 
Babylon, which W^s deli- 
vered up to him. Thence 
he proceeds to Susa, 
where he -seizes an im- 
mense treasure. Thence, 
passing ever the Pasi- 
tigris, he subdues the 
U»Mi8, but coming to 
the Persian streights, finds 
^em blocked up by A- 
riobaraanes ; but - being 
shewed another way, he 
routs- the party and putSj 
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them to flight. He thence 
marches to Persepolis, 
takes itj and burns the 
royal palace there. Passes 
on to Paeargadffi, which 
is also deliTered into his 
hands. 

Phrasaortes is then de- 
puted governor of Per- 
sia, and Alexander ha- 
ving received advice that 
Darius had retired in- 
to Media» directs his 
march thither• Subdues 
the ParetacsB. Enters 
Media, and arrives at £c- 
balana, where he sends 
home the Thessalian ca- 
valry. Thence moves 
to Rhages, and thencfe 
into I^arthia. Enters the 
Caspkm Straights, where 
hearing that Darius was 
taken into custody, and 
thai Beesus bad assu 
med the style and title 
of emperor, he marches 
with the utmost expedi 
tion after him. Darius, 
cruelly wounded by Sa• 
tibarzaftos and Barsaen 
tes, dies b^ore Alexan- 
der could come up, and 
the murderers make their 
escape. The death of 
Darius happened in the 
month Hecatombseon, a 
full year after Alexander 
had passed the Euphrates 
atThapsacus, and just two 
years after the destrnc- 
I tionof Ty re. Nabarzanes, 
I Pbrataphernes, Artaba- 
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zus, and others surrender 
themselves. Alexander 
arrives at Zadracarta. 
Subdues the Mardi. Takes 
the Lacedaemonian am- 
bassadors. Marches a- 
gatnst the Arii« and 
thence resolves to pursue 
Bessus into Bactria ; but 
is hindered by the trea- 
cherous revolt of Satibar- 
zaues. He marches a• 
>gainst the Dranm. Phi- 
lotas accused of treason- 
able practices against his 
sovereign: Is slain: And 
messengers dispatched in- 
to Media, to put his father 
Parmenio to death. A- 
myntas and^ his brothers 
seized and acquitted. A* 
lexander divides the royal 
cohort into two com- 
mands. Marches into the 
country of the Agriaspse. 
Seizes Demetrius, one of 
his body-guards. Moves 
on towards J^actria. Re- 
duces the Drang», Ara- 
choti,and Indians border- 
ing upon them, and con- 
stitutes Menon their go- 
vernor. Erigyi us encoun- 
ters Satibarzanes, and 
slays him. Bessus lays all 
the country nigh M^unt 
Parapamisus waste ; and 
passing the river Oxus, 
burns his boats. How- 
evef, Alexander having 
reduced Bactria, and left 
Ariabazus, the Persian, 
their governor, advan- 
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cee with his army to 
the river Oxus, and 
passes it. Bessas is seized 
by his own party, and 
delivered up to Alex- 
ander, who orders him 
to be whipped, and sent 
into Media, to receive 
judgment there. Alex- 
ander marches thence to 
Maracanda; and thence 
to the river Tanais, or 
Orxantes 5 where, advan- 
cing against the natives, 
he was wounded in the 
leg. However, he routs 
them, and returns victo- 
rious. 

Book IV. 

Alexander having re- 
ceived an embassy from 
the Abian Scythians, and 
another from the £uro- 
pasan Scythians, (or those 
beyond the river Orxan- 
tes,) chooses a place for 
building a city near the 
Tanais, but is diverted 
from his purpose by a 
revolt of the Barbari- 
ans. He invests and takes 
seven of their cities. 
Dispatches forces against 
Spitamenes. Builds the 
city he had proposed. 
Denounces war against 
the Scythians. Sacrifices 
for his safe passage over 
the river. His augur 
threatens him with ii) 
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succesft : however he 
passes safe over k, and 



vanquidies his 
who then send another 
embassy to excuse iheir 
revolt• Spitamenes re• 
pulsed bytbeMaoedoBian 
garrison, in the castle of 
Maracanda, and pursued 
by Pharuuces. The Ma^ 
cedonians beaten by the 
Scythians. Alesender 

(marches to the reKef 
of the castle «f Mara< 
canda, again beeieged by 
Spitamenes. The sif ge 
raised. He peiscs on to 
Zariaspa» where Banea• 
entes and others are de- 
livered up to him. He 
assumes the Median ha- 
bit Sacrifices to the Dio- 
scuri. Is o&nded sit 
Clitus, and slays him» 
Repents of his foUy^ when 
too late. Sacrinces to 
Bacchus. Is coc^forted 
by Anaxarchus. €al- 
listhenes's liberty of 
speech and arrogance. 
Alexander require» ado• 
ration. CalUsthenes not 
suffered to kiss him. The 
conspiracy of the Maoe• 
donian youths against 
their sovereign, Epime- 
nes reveals it. The youths 
seized. Confiesa their 
guilt, and are atoned 
Callisthenes's death. The 
king of Scvthia .prof- 
fers his daughter in mar< 
riilge to Alexander. The 
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king of the Chorasmeni 
received into iriendship. 
Alexander invades Sog- 
dia. Spitamenee designs 
to lay siege to Zariaspa. 
Aristonicmr and many 
Macedonians slain. Their 
deaths revenged by Cra- 
t«ru& Anabazui^ sues 
for a discharge from his 
office^ by relison of his 
advanced age. Amyn- 
tas, the son of Nicolaus, 
appointed to succeed him. 
Spitamenes, sartonnded 
by enemies» ellrdeavours 
to force his way oat, 
by attacking Coenus. A 

ί great battle ensnes. The 
Macedonians victors. Spi- 
taroenes's head sent by 
the Barbarians as a pre- 
sent to Alexander» who 
then lay in winter^quar- 
ters at Naotaca. The 
king marches to the Sog- 
dian rock, and resolves 
to besiege it. Promises 
a reward to any who 
dorst scale it• The rock 
surrendered• Alexander 
marries Roxane. Oxyar- 
tes, the father of Roxane» 
visits him» and is ho- 
nourably received. The Hege- 
rock of Chorienes as- mon. 
saiilted and surrendered. 
Chorienes kindly used by' 
Alexander» and restored 
to all bis government. 
Hit liberality to the ar- 
my. The king marches 
into Bactria. Gatatnes 
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taken. Ausiaoes slain. 
From Bactria^ the spring 
being now half spent, he 
undertakes an expedition 
into India, and having 
passed over Mount Cau- 
casus in ten days, visits 
the city which he had 
built before among the 
Parapamisan». Appoints 
Tyriespes their governor. 
Marches to Nic»a, and 
thence to the river Co- 
phenes, where he is met 
by Taxiles and other 
princes, whose territories 
lay beyond the river In- 
due. lie then moVes 
against the Aspii,Thyr8Bi, 
and Arsaci, and at the 
siege of one of their 
cities receives a wound 
in the shoulder, but takes 
the city, and demolishes 
it. Has Andraca sur- 
rendered to him. Ar- 
rives at the jiver Eu- 
aepla. Ptolemy kills the 
Indian general. The Bar- 
barians routed. Alexan- 
der marches against the 
Assaceni. Lays siege to 
Massaga; their capital 
city. Is wounded. The 
city surrendered, on con- 
dition that the merce- 
nary Indians should be 
set free. They are all 
put to the sword. Bazira 
and Ora surrendered. 
Aornus viewed. Peucelio* 
tis taken. The king ar- 
rives at Embolinia, and 
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draws his forces toward» 
the rock Aornus. Pto- 
lemy gains the top there- 
of. Alexander joins him 
with his forces. The 
rock delivered up. He 
then directs his march 
against the Assaceni» and 
arrives at the river Indus. 



Book V. 



Alexander advances to 
Nyssa. Is root by de- 
puties from the citizens, 
and harangued by Acul- 
phis. He views Mount 
MeroSy and sacrifices to 
Bacchus. Passes the river 
Indqsy over fridge laid 
by Perdiccas and He- 
phaestion. Arrives at 
Taxila. Is honourably 
received by Taxiles, the 
prince of that country. 
Receives an embassy 
from king Abissarusl 
Marches forwards to the 
river Hydaspes, where 
Poruft lay encamped on 
the further bank. Porus 
deceived by the noises in 
his camp. Alexander 
having found a place in 
the riv^r, makers ready 
to pass over• I9 favour- 
ed in his passage by a 
dreadful storm^ for the 
guards were retired from 
the shore. Porus sends 
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his son with a small party 
to encounter them ; but 
his party is worsted, and 
his son slain. The dis- 
position of both armies. 
The elephants Λη Porus's 
army being wounded, do 
much miscnief to friends 
as well as foes. Alex 
ander gains the victory. 
Poms taken prisoner. Is 
generously used. Has 
his kingdom restored 
him, and much more. 
This* battle was fought 
in, the month which the 
Gredss call Munychion, 
which Usher, pag. 196, 
makes to quadrate with 
oui* May, and Arrian 
assures us it was towards 
the summer solstice. A- 
lexander builds a city 
on each bank of the 
river ; one where he 
gained the battle, the 
other where his horse 
Bucephalus died. He 
then marches against the 
Glaucse; and had their 
whole country delivered 
into his hands, which 
he bestowed on Pprus. 
Taxiles reconciled to Po- 
rus, and sent home. A- 
lexander passes on to- 
wards the river Acesines ; 
which haying passed, he 
dismisses Porus, and sends 
him to his own king- 
dom. He then marches 
after another Porus, who 
had fled out of his ter- 
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ritories ; and arrives at 
the river Hydraotei», 
which he passes ; and 
hearing that the Catheei^ 
and ether free nations, 
were making prepara- 
tions to meet him in arme, 
he hastes towards them- 
Arrives at Sangala, De* 
feats his enemy, and 
forces their eiiireoch- 
raent: ί hen besieges Mi tiir 
city, surrounds it with 
a rampart, and at last 
t^^kes and demolishes it* 
Be then proceeds to the 
river Hyphasis, where his 
soEdiers begin to mutiny, 
which he endeavours to 
quell by fine words, Cre- 
uus makes a speech in 
answer to that of Alexan- 
der; who being enraged 
there a tt retires into his 
tent ; but at last fixes 
the ntmost bounds of his 
e sp ed i ti on. The η retu rn- 
ingj be repasses the Hy* 
draotes, and comes to the 
Aceaines, where be re- 
ceive! Arsacefl and the 
ambassadors of Abissares 
courteously ; then pass- 
ing the Acesines^ be ar- 
rives at the Hydaspes, 
and repairs as much of 
the two new-built cities 
ai bad been damaged by 
an inundation of that 
river. 
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Book VL 

Alexakder maka<i ready 
his fleet, and determines 
to visit the ocean. 3up~ 
poi«s he Hm found out 
the bead of Nilus. Ctt- 
nt]B tWvs. Porus made 
king over a.1] the Indian 
nations he hid yet con- 
tjtjered. The fleet or- 
dered. He sacrifices to 
the gods of the rivers. 
The voyage begun about 
the time of the ri^^e of 
the Pleiades ; which Pliny 
ftxe* to the fourth of No- 
vember. Craterus and 
Hephapstion march along 
each bank, till they ar- 
rive at the conUuence of 
the Hydaspes and Ace- 
sines, Tvhere the fleet li 
much shattered. The 
dammge repairedrT'Alex- 
ander gives fresborders, 
and sails totvards the 
Malli, whom he over- 
com€^s> and takes their 
city. Another taken 
by Python^ A city of 
the Brae h ma OS etormed. 
Many of the Malli slain 
in the woods^p others be- 
take ibemselvea to forti- 
fied places. Alexander 
besi eges their ca pi t a 1 ci ty , 
and takes it. The gar- 
rison retire to the castle. 
He scales the wall there- 
of with a ladder. la 
grievously wounded- The 
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Macedonians breaking 
in, the castle is taken, 
and all thereiQ put to 
the sword. Tbe king's 
wound dressed ; and a 
report^ of his death being 
spread abroad, he hastes 
to the Hydraotes, and 
is joyfully receWed by 
his soldiers. The Malli 
and Oxydracae surrender 
their country into his 
hands,' the government 
of which he committed 
to Philip. He then ar- 
rives at the confluence 
of the Hydraotes and 
Acesines ; and sailing 
down the Acesines, comes 
to the fall thereof into 
the riyer Indus. The 
Abastani subdued. The 
Ossadii surrender them- 
selves and country into 
his hands. - About this 
time Oxyartes came to 
him, on whom he confer* 
red the government of the 
Parapamisans ; TiryesteSi 
iheir former governor, 
being deposed for mal- 
administration. He then 
sails down the river In• 
dus to the territories of the 
Sogdii, where he builds 
a city and repairs his 
navy ; and having made 
Oxyartes and Python go- 
vernors of all the coun- 
try, from the mouth of 
the river Acesines to 
the sea, as also the sea- 
coast, and sent Craterus 
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with part of hit forces 
through the countries of 
the Arecboti and Dran* 
gte, be arrives with the 
reet at the kiogdom of 
Mnakaous.; who yields 
himaelf^ and is reinstated 
in his dominions. He 
then invades the territo- 
ries of Oxicanos, and 
wins two of his cities, in 
one of which the king 
himself was taken pri- 
soner. Sindomana, the 
capital of king Sambos/ 
delivered up. Mosica* 
mis attemptinff to revolt, 
is seised ana cnicified, 
and with him all the 
Brachmaas, who had in* 
stigated him thereto. A- 
lexander then arrives at 
Pattata, about the rise of 
the Bog«>etar, and not 
long after .the settiliffof 
the Pleiades, when he had 
been nigh ten months 
sailing dbwn the rivers 
Hydaspes, Acesines» and 
Indus. This, Usher tells, 
was towards the concla- 
sion of our July. The 
king of Pattala received 
into friendship, and re- 
stored to his government. 
Craterus dispatched with 
part of the forces through 
Arachosia and Drangia- 
na, and ordered to meet 
him in Carmania. The 
Pattalans revolt. He- 
phestton ordered to build 
a castle in their capital 
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city. Alexander desi- 
rous to sail down to the 
oc^an^ falls into great 
danger for want of skil- 
ful pjlots, and is much 
embarrassed by the tide. 
Arrives at the island Cil- 1 
lutas ; and from thence j 
sails out at the mouth 
of the river Indus, to 
the sea ; and returning 
to Pattala, sails down 
another branch of the 
same river to the sea. 
Views the coasts. Then 
ordering Nearchus to 
wait for a convenient 
time to set sail to the 
mouths of the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris (which 
he did on the twentieth 
day of the month Boe- 
dromion, which answers 
to our first of October), 
he (Aleitander) departs 
with his forces from Pat- 
tala, and arrives at the 
river Arabius. Invades 
the territories of the 
Oritae. Plants a colony 
in Rambacia. The Ori- 
tse surrender themselves. 
He then marches for- 
ward into the country 
of the Gadrosi, where 
his army struggled with 
C. Pete- innumerable hardships ; 
iius , but at last he arrived at 
Libo, Pura, the capital city, 
L.Papy- The reasons which in- Cephi 
riusMu• duced him to lead his sodorus. 
gillanus army through such a 
Cursor, barren country. An ac- . 
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count of the miseries 
which his forces' under- 
went in their march 
through the deserts of 
Gadrosia. Thoas suc- 
ceeds Apollophanes, and 
Sibyrtius Thoas, in the 
government of that coun- 
try. The king on his 
way to Carmania, when 
he received news that 
Philip, whom he had de- 
puted governor over part 
oflndia, was slain; where- 
upon he orders Eude- 
mus and Taxiles to take 
care of the administra- 
tion of afiairs, till he 
should depute a succes- 
sor. Ordones brought 
prisoner to Alexander 
by Craterus. Cleander 
and Sitalces put to death 
for divers crimes. He- 
racon escapes punish- 
ment at that time, but 
afterwards suffers at Susa• 
Alexander sacrifices to 
the gods for the preser- 
vation of his army. Near- 
chus relates what he had 
observed in his voyage, 
and is ordered to pro- 
ceed to Susa. The king 
having dispatched He- 
phsstion before into Per- 
sia, marches to Pasarga• 
dse. Orxines having un- 
dertaken the government 
of Persia, after the death 
of Phrasaortes, is con- 

I tinned by Alexander. 
Baryaxes» who had set 
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btmself up for king of 
Media and Persia» brought 
to him by Atropatesj go- 
vernor of Media. He 
and his associates pot to 
death. The sepulchre of 
Cyrus described. It bad 
been broke open^ and 
plundered; but the king 
ordered it to be repair- 
ed. The care thereof 
committed to Aristobulus. 
The Magi> who were the 
keepers thereof, exa- 
mined concerning the 
robbery, but acquitted. 
Orxines convicted of 
sundry crimes, and put 
to death. Peucestas de 
puted to succeed him. 



Book VII, 

Alexander's yast de- 
signs• His mind insa- 
tiable. He is reproved 
by the Indian sages, as 
he had been before by 
Diogencis the Cynic. He 
has an ambition of car- 
rying one of the Indian 
Gymnosophists along 
with him. Dandamis op- 
poses him. Calanus con- 
sents to accompany him. 
An account of his burn- 
ing himself alive after- 
wards, in Persia. Atro- 
pates sent back to his 
government. AbuHtes, 
with his son Oxathres, 
pot to death at the king's 
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return to Susa. The nup- 
tials of Alexander, and 
his friends royally solem- 
nized after the Persian 
manner. The number 
of those who espoused 
Barbarian women. He 
discharges all the debts 
contracted by his whole 
army. Bestows crowns 
of gold on Peucestas, 
Leonnatus, and others, as 
rewards for signal ser- 
vices. Receives thirty 
thousand youths; which 
gave great disgust to 
his old soldiers. Other 
causes of their com* 
plaints. The king sails 
down the river Eulaeus 
into the Persian Gulf; 
and thence entering the 
Tigris, passes up to his 
camp, TTom whence he 
marches to Opis, where 
he dismisses part of his 
forces, whereupon the 
rest mutiny, and demand 
a release. The king, grie- 
vously enraged, hales 
thirteen of the ringlead- 
ers of this sedition away 
to immediate execution, 
and upbraids the rest in 
a speech, with the extra- 
ordinary obligations they 
lay under to his father 
Philip and himself. He 
then causes all the ofii- 
^es round his person to 
be supplied by Persians. 
This so humbles the 
Ms^:edonians» that they 
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come in a suppliant man* 
ner, and stand before the 
gates of his palace, and 
at last obtain the favour 
to be called the king's 
kindred as well as the 
Persians. Part of the 
forces sent home under 
the conduct of Craterus. 
Craterus deputed gover- 
. nor of Macedon ia,Th race, 
and Theesaly, instead of 
Anti pater, who was or• 
:dered to raise recruits, 
and attend Alexander 
in Asia. About this 
time Η3φ3ΐα5 having 
wasted the royal trea- 
sure, plundered the trea- 
sury of six thousand 
talents, and made his 
escape to Athens, and 
theuce sailed into Crete, 
where he ^as seized and 
slaia by one of his fol- 
lower•. Sundry quar- 
rels between Hephaestion 
and Eumenes. They are 
reconciled» The army 
then marches to!nrarde 
Ecbatana. Arrives at 
the Nysasan fields. War• 
like women presented to 
the king by Atropates, 
who were reported to 
be Amazons. Alexander 
arrives at Ecbatana with 
his forces. Hephaestion 
dies; whereat the king 
grieves immoderately. 
He invade• the Coasaeans, 
and subdues them. Is 
mett by the ambaatadors 
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of sundry nations, in his 
way to Babylon. The 
Horoansnone of the num- 
ber. Dispatches Hera 
elides with divers ship- 
carpenters into Hyrca- 
nia» to cut down wood 
for shipping there. Is 
dissuaded by the Chal 
deans from entering into 
Babylon ; but suspect- 
ing their interest to be 
the reason of their ad* 
vice, he rejects it. Py- 
thagorasj a noted augur, 
is said to have foretold 
the death of Hephffistion, 
and also of Alexander. 
Calanus bad foretold the 
king's death before. A- 
lexaader, at his entrance 
into Babylon, gives the 
Greek ambassadors a kind 
reception, and dismisses 
them. Prepares to set 
out a fleet against the 
Arabians. Makes a haven 
at Biibylon. The Ara- 
bians worshipped Coelum 
and Bacchus, and Alex- 
ander resolves to wage 
war against them, to ob- 
lige tfcMBm to worship him 
too. Dispatches Archias, 
and then Androsthenes, 
and last of all Hieron of 
Soli, to sail round their 
coast, and bring him an 
account thereof; but they 
all return without effect» 
ing their purpose. He 
sails down the Euphrates 
to Paiacopas, eight hun* 
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dred stadia from Baby 
Ion : whence he proceed 
ed into Arabia, where 
hairing built a city» he 
peopled it with a colony 
of Greeks. At his re- 
tarn, the royal tiara was 
blown off his head into 
the water, but taken up 
and presented to him 
again by an expert 
swimmer. He returns 
to Babylon. Finds his 
forces augmented. Exer 
cises his seamen. Orders 
Hephaestion to be wor- 
shipped as a hero, by the 
advice of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, and temples to be 
built to him in Mgypt 
The king's last enter- 
tainment. He falls sick 
of a fever on the eigh- 
teenth day of the month 
Dsesius, which answers 
to our May 12th, and 
died on the 28th of the 
same month, or May 
22d, according to Usher 
though Arittobulus places 
his death on May 24, 
^lian on May 18, and 
Petayius on July 19. If 
we take Usher's account, 
who is the last of these 
chronologers, (and seems 
to me to be the most 
exact,) Alexander reign- 
ed twelve years and eight 
months, according to Ar- 
rian's account. Divers 
opinions concerning the 
cause of his death. His 
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extraordioary endow* 
menu. His vices. Why 
he began to affect his 
divine original, and 
changed his Macedonian 
habiu Why he delight- 
ed 80 much in entertain* 
ments• 
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Abastani, a nation of India, 

. ii. 92 

Abissares, sent for by Alexan- 
der, ii. 41 

•Λ... sends hiin presents, ii. 61 

Abreas, Duplarius, ii. 79 

Abalites, his cruelty and death, 
ii. 131, 132 

Acesines, a river in India, its 
nature and bigness, ii. 42 

• passed oyer by Alexan- 
der, ii. 42 

falls into the river Indus, 

ii. 192 

Achilles compared with Alex- 
ander, i. 96 

his tomb crowned with 

garlands, i. 26. 

Aculphis, his oration to Alexan» 

; der, ii. 3 

his prudent reply, ii. 4 

Ada appeases Alexander, i« 50 

•••.•• is restored to her king- 
dom,• i. 50 

Adoration and human worship, 
i. 216, 217 

court adoration deceitful, 

i. 219 

Adraistae, a nation, ii. 45 

iEgypt, her presidents, i. 1 30 

4 her empire divided among 

many, i. 130, 131 

••.*.. captains of forces left 
there, i. 130, 131 

£gyptiane adjacent to Arabia^ 
. ii. 266 



Egyptians, what salt the priests 

use in their sacrifices, i. 128 
Ethiopians, their ambassadon, 

ii. 157 
Africa, the bounds thereof, 1. 

190 
Africans, their ambassadors to 

Alexander^ ii. 157 
Agema of the Persians, ii. 146 
Agenorium, a place in Tyre, i. 

113 
Aginis, a village of the Susians, 

ii. 254 
Agoranis, ii. 192 
Agrians, Langarus their king, 

i.ll 

Agriasps, i. 182 
Alexander claims adoration as 

the son of Hammon, i. 214 
.••.•. as the third god of the 

Arabians, ii. 166 
his rivalship of Perseus 

and Hercules, i. 125, 126 

of Achilles, ii. 154 

compared with Minos, 

Eacus, and Rhadamanthus, 

ii. 184 
...... with Achilles, and others, 

i. 26 Λ 

...... enters Ilium crowned, i. 

26 
sent upon earth by a di« 

vine hand, ii. 185 ' 
prepares banquets for his 

captains, ii. 146 * 

... chosen general by the 

Peloponnesians, i.4 '•- 
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Alexander» his misfortune in 

wanting a good historian, i. 

26 
•••.•• preserred from conspira- 
cies, 1.221 
•,...• opposes the prophecy of 

Aristander, i. 199 

buUdi a city near Cauca- 

.SQSt i. 184 
proposes to hnild a city 

nighTanais, i. 192 

• shows his wounds, ii. 143 

•••••• is wounded at Tanais, i. 

191 

among the Malli, ii. 81 

• atCyropolis, i. 196 

.«...• at thesiege of Gaza, i. 1 19 

at the river C hoe, i. 240 

Alexander the son of ^ropus, 

his treason against Alexan 

der, i. 33 
Alexander, his march to the 

Abian Scythians, i. 192 
to the river Acesines, ii. 

92 

to the Adraistae, ii. 45 

to the oracle of Haromon, 

i. 125, 126 

against the Agrians, i. II 

against Aornus a rock, i. 

185 
against the Arabians, ii. 

166 

to Arbela, i. 151 

against the Arii, i. 177 

against the Assaceni> i. 

248 

to Babylon, i. 154 

...... against the Bactrians, i. 

178 
a against the Brachmans, 

ii. 74 

through Carmania, ii. 119 

against the CathsanSj ii. 

45 

to Caucasus, i. 184 . 

...... against the Cossaans, ii. 

156 
••^••• against Cyropolis, i. 194 



Alexander, his march against 
Drapsaca, i. 185 
... to Ecbatana, i. 165 
... against the Gadrosi,ii. 106 
... against Gaza, i. 116, 193 
... against the Geteson the 
other side the Ister, i. 8 
... against the Glaucanic», 
ii. 40 

.... his passing over the Hy- 
daspes, ii. 25 
.... the Hydraotes, ii. 71 
,... his arrival at the Hypha• 
sis, ii. 5 1 

.... bis march into Hyreania, 
i. 166 

.... to the river Indus, i, 260 
.... against the Indians» i. 240 
.... the Illyrians, i. 4 
,... to the river Ister, i. 8 
.... against the Mardi, i. 176 
.... against the Malli, ii. 72 
.... into Media, i. 163 
.... against theOritae, ii. 105 
.... the Oxydracae, ii. 45 
.... his voyage down Pallaco^ 
pas, ii. 169 

.... his expedition into Par• 
tbia, i. 167 

.... against Pattala» ii. 97 
.... against the Persians, i. 1 58 
.... Sangala, ii. 45 
.... the Scythians near Tanais, 
i. J98 

.... theSogdians, i. 227 
.... the rock <>f$ogdta, i. 232 
»•.. Thapsacus, i. 135 
.... Thebes, i. 16 
,,h the Thracians, i. 4 
.... the Triballi, i. 4 
.... Tyre, i. 96 
.... the Uxii> i. 156 

Alexander, his speech to his 
soldiers before the battle of 
Issus, i. 76. 

.... before the battle of Ar- 
bela, i. 139 

.... to the Macedonians wea- 
ried out with warfare» ii. 52 
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Alexuider» his royal bounty to 

Darios'e wife and children, 

«tc. I 89 

his continency, i. 2$6 

his epistle to Darius, i. 93 

•••;.. to Cleomenes, ii. 174 

a rash action of his» ii. 79 

his confidence in hie 

. friends, i. 71 

•*•^.. his joy for Nearchus's ar- 
, rif%\, ii. 244 
••».•• his praise, ii. 182 
•Λ•,. his liberality, ii. 136, 137 
••. .; . his erief for Hephaestion's 

death, li. 154 
• his merito recorded, ii. 

142 
•••••• his disease by swimming, 

i. 70 
•••... by banqueting, ii. 177 
...... his death/ ii. 180 

his marriage aiid wives, 

ii. 132 
his sentiments concerning 

the Romans, ii. 158 
•.••.. hi»descent from Qammon 

told, i. 126 
his repentance for the 

murder of Clitus, 1.212 
the haven of Alexander, 

i. 193 
••••;. his battles at Issus, i. 83 

at Arbela, i. 146 

•••... with the Scythians at Ta- 

nais, i. 200 

with the Indians, ii. 32,33 

Mt... with Poros near the Hy- 

daspes, iL SO 
• his readiness to punish, ii. 

132 
his actions, by whom 

wrote, ii. 158 
• reckons up by himself, ii. 

142 
his discourse wiih Near- 

chns, ii. 244 

with Porus, ii. 38. 

his rashness in encoun- 
tering dangers argued^ ii. 

182 



Alexander, his singular virtues 
commended* ii. 182 , 
.»• his vices ex.OKsed, ii. 183 

Alexandria, a city built nigh 
Mount Caucasus» i. 123 

in^gypt* ]. 192, 193 

Alinda, a city, i, 50 

Altars, twelve erected by Alex- 
ander, ii. 60, 61 

Amanus, the streights of, i. 75 

Amastrtne^the daughter of Ozy• 
artes, ii. 133 

Amazons, which of them sent 
to Alexander by Atropates, 
ii. 151 

....,• whether any such nation 
existed in Alexander's time, 
ii. 152 

overcome by the Athe- 
nians in Theseus^ time, ii. 152 

sent home by Alexander» 

ii. 152 

what habit they are de- 
scribed in, ii. 152 

Ambassadors sent to Alexander 
from the Africans, ii. 157 

the Ethiopians, ii. 157 

the Brettii» Leucanians, 

and Tuscians, ii. 1 57 

the Carthaginians, ii. 157 

theCeltae, ii. 157 

the Epidaurians, who were 

dismissed with a present to 
Esoulapius, ii. 154 

the Greeks with crowns, 

ii. 172 

...... the Iberians, ii. 157 

the Nyssaeans, ii. 2, 3 

the Romans, their coming 

to him questioned, ii. 158 

the European Scythians, 

ii. 157 

Ambissarus, a king of India, ii. 
17 

Amphoterus dispatched into Pe- 
loponnesus, i. 132 

Amyntas, his accusation» ac- 
quittance, and death, L 181, 
182 

Amystis, a river, ii. 192 
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a riYcr, iu 2il 
Anaxarcbo^ refuted by Calli- 

etiMm% L2t6 
«•««•• his abtord OtA'.at», L 215 
Aocbalfu» a to«vm i, 71 
Ancyra, a cit j, L C8 
Andomalif, a river, iL 1D2 
Afldiaca, a city, L 244 
AndrMtheoes viewt tbe coast of 

Aralna, ii 167, 108 
AotigooQ•, goTemor of Phry- 

gia, 1.61 
Aotipater, prefect of Macedo- 
nia^ I 24 
tent for by Alexander, 

ii. 148 
•«•.•• hU qoarreb with Olym- 

pia•, ii. 148 
AntSy of what bigaees in India, 

tL2n 
Aonmt, a rock, i, 254 

a city taken, i• 185 

Apollophanes, bts death, ii, 225 
Apostani, a nation, ii. 249 
Arabia, its description, ii. 256 
Arabian Gulf bordering upon 

^gypt, ii. 168 
Arabians, a great people, ii. 166 
••••.• their gods, Ccelom and 

Baccbns. ii. 166 
Arabii, ii. 222 

Arabins, a river of India, ii. 105 
— .•• its month, ii. 224 
Arachoti subdued, i. 18S 
AradiiSf an island, i. 92 
Araxes, a river, ii. 1 59 
Archias, his voyage to Arabia, 

ii. 167 
Aveon, a river, ii. 249 
Ariobarzanes, and his forces, 

rootedi i. 161 
Aril, their first revolt, i. 173 
••.••• their second revolt, i. 183 
Arisbe, a town, i. 27 
Aristander^ a soothsayer, i. 124 
AristobuloSf wrote a history of 

Alezanderi i. Prtf, 
Aristoglton, his statue» i. 155 
Aristonicus, a harper, slain in 

battle i. 223» 22» 



Aristonicof, tiie Metbi 

lyrani, taken, L 124 ' 
Artttotle, why smpccted to be 

goiltr of Alesaader's death, 

ii. 180 
Aristosy tbe historian, iL 158 
Arios, a river, L 206 
Arms of Alcxaadcr, where fix- 
ed, i. 25 
Arms of tbe Indians, iL 214^^ • 
Aromatics, of what sorts, aniong , '/ 

the Arabians, ii. 166 • «' * 

Arosis, a river, ii. 251 
Arrian, his just encoouoBi, L 

26,27 
Arses, the sod of Aitaxerxe^ L 

93 
Artabazos, with his diildnii, 

honoured by Alexander, i 

174 
Arucoana, a palace of the Arii» 

i. 178 
Ascania, a lake in Phrygia, L 60 
Asclepiades, an historian, iL 158 
Asia, itsdivbion, iL 12 
'..•.•• i(8 boundaries from En- 
rope and Africa, i. 190 
its rivers arising from Tan• 

rus and Caucasus, ii. 11 
Aspendus, a city, revolts, and is 

reduced to terms, i. 56, 57 

..* the tribute of horses *im• 

posed on them, i. 57 
Assaceni, a nation of India, L 

248 

••• an insurrection among 

them quelled, ii. 41 

••. their capital city Massaca, 

iL 188 
Assyria, abounds in cypress- 
trees, iL 165 

... its bound», ii. 1.37 
Assyrian kiogs, their monuf 

ments among the marshes, ii. 

171 
Astes, prince of Peucelaotiq, 

slain, L 243 
Astrobi, a nation of India, iL 

192 
lAthenians worship Bacchus^ son 
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to Japiter and Proserpina, i. 

97 
„,... send a consecrated ship 

to Alexander, i. 131 
reconciled to Alexander, 

i.23 
taken, requested, and dis- 
missed by Alexander, i. 62 

their overthrow at the 

" mouth of the river -Egis, i. 20 

^ in Sicily, i. 20 

.• they send ambassadors to 

Alexander, L 131, 132 
Atropates, governor of Media^ 

i. 232 
Augury by an eagle, i. 39 
Austanes, overcome by Craterus, 

i. 240 
Autariatae, curbed by Langarus, 

L 11 
Autophradates, governor of the 

Tapuri, i. 174 
Azelmicus, king of Tyre, i. 97 



Babylon, i. 153 

Babylonians, worshippers of Be- 

lus, i. 154 
Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and 

Proserpine, i. 97 
his worship neglected a- 

mong the Macedonians, i. 

209 . 
Bactria subdued, i. 1 85 
Badis, a country of Carmania, 

ii. 240 
Bagia,a rock, to whom devoted, 

ii. 233 
Bagisara, among the Ichthyo 

phagi, ii. 230 
Bsdomus, its shore, ii. 231 
Banquet» prepared by Alexan- 
der for his officers, ii. 14?β 
Barsine, Alexander's wife, ii. 

132 
Baryaxe8> why he was slain, ii. 

121 
Barzaentes, put to death, u 179 
Batis, prefect of Gaza, resists 
Alexander, i. 116 



Bazira, abandoned and restored, 

i. 252 
Beards, of the Indians^ dyed, ii. 

213 
Belus, worshipped by the Ba- 
bylonians, i. 154 

his riches, i. 154 

...... his temple described, u 

154 
...... subverted by Xerxes, i 

154 
Besstis carries Darius captive, 
i. 168 

taken, i. 188 

whipt by Alexuider, i. 

189 
wastes the country adja- 
cent to Caucasus, i. 185 
....;. his accession to the king- 
dom of Persia, i. 177 

his punishment, i. 208 

Body -guards belonging to Alex«- 

ander, ii. 120 
Bceotian, old man, his go6d ad- 
vice to Alexander, ii. 89 
Boeotians overthrow the Lace- 
daemonians, i. 20 
Bosphorus and Ister, bridges 
made ovfer thern by Danus, 
ii. 14 
Brachmans, the Indian sophists, 
ii. 96 

described, ii. 204 

some of them slain, and 

for what reason, ii. 96 

their city taken, ii. 75 

Brazas, a preieot, hoMs Darius 

prisoner, i« 168 
Bridges, the expedition of the 
Romans in building them, ii. 
15 

their variety, ii. 15 

Bridles of the Indians described, 

ii. 214 
Brisanai a river, ii. 250 
Buceplialias, a city built by A- 

lexander, ii. 3d 
Bucephalus, Alexander's horse. 



his death, ii. 39 
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Bttdyas, a king of the InduuM^ 
JL 199 



Cabana, an island, ii. 225 
Cacntbis, a river, ii. 192 
Caicandnv, an island, iL 249 
Caiciis, Ibe field and riTer of, 

ii. IS 
Cainai, a river, ii. 192 
Calama, among the Icbtbyo- 
p, ii. 230 
Janos, the sopbist, bis deser- 
tion of bis companions, and 
proposal of dying, ii. ISO 

cbooses to be burnt alive, 

iL ISl 
his prophecy of Alexan- 
der's death, ii. IdS 
Callines's speech towards a re- 
conciliation, ii. 146 
Callistbenes described, i. 214 
•.•.•• be refutes Anaxarcbus, i. 
2ie 

• is despised by Alexander, 

i.2l8 
Cambistboli, a nation of India, 

ii. 192 
Canasis, a city, it. 2S3 
Canates, a haven, ii. 23 S 
Caoopns, i. 122 
Cappadocia subdued, i. 69 
Carbis, its shore, ii. 230 
Caria» her governors^ i. 50 
laws with relation to mar- 
riages, i. 50 
Carmania, a country difierent 
from those of the Grit» and 
Ichthyophagi, ii. 240 

bow far it extends, ii. 

248 
Carmanians, live after the Per- 
sian manner, ii. 249 
Carnine» an island, ii. 230 
Carthaginians, their ambassa- 
dors to Alexander, ii. 157 
Caspian Sea described, ii. 158, 

159 
Cassander, the son of Aniipatfr;» 
ii. ISO 



Cassia, where it ia produced, ii. 

ΪΜ 

Cataderbis, a lake, iL 253 
Catadupa, a city, iL 192 
Cataea, an island, iL 248 
Cacanes, overthrown and slain 

by Craterus, L 240 
Cauracts, or wears, of the Ti- 
gris, ii. 138 
Cathei, where, iL 44 
Cattle of the Sib» marked with 

a club, ii. 195 
Caucasus, a mountain, ii. 189 
Canmena, where, ii. 222 
Cayster, its field in Lydia, ii. 

13 
Celaeneans, enter into a league 

with Alexander, L 61 
CeltsB, their arrogance, L 10 
• tallness of stature, i. 10 
CeraeaDiana, her statue brought 

to Athens, iL 164 
Chaldaeans, their warning to 
Alexander not to enter Ba- 
bylon,, ii* 159 
.•••.• he despises it, ii. 170 
Chians, vindicate the liberties of 

their city, L 124 
Choe, a river, i. 243 
Chorasmeni, their king comes to 

Alexander, L 225 
Chorienes, his rock, L 239 
... besieged and surrenderied, 
L239 

•.• becomes a friend to Alex- 
ander, i. 240 

bis extraordinary bounty, 

i. 240 
Cbridemus, an exile, i. 23 
Cillutas, an island, iL 101 
Cimon paints the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons, 
ii. 152 
Cleander and Sitalces, why put 

to death, ii. 1 1 8 
Cleomenes receives letters from 
Alexander concerning the 
paying adoration to Hephae- 
stion, ii. 174 
Clisoborusj a city, iL 1 99 
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CHtus, the son of Bardyle?» hi» 
revolt, i. 11 

his flight, i. 14 

Clitas, the son of Dropidas, his 
unseasonable speech, i. 210 

...... his death how perpetrated, 

i. 211 

wh at was singular therein, 

i. 212 

Cocala, an island, ii. 225 

Ccelum and Bacchus, gods of 
the Arabians, ii. 166 

Ccenus, his battle with Spita 
ineBea, and his victory» i. 230 

with the Bazireans, i. 252 

his answer to Alexander's 

speech, ii. 57 

his death, ii. 64 

Colta, belonging to the Ichthy- 
ophagi, ii. 230 

Comoaenases, a river of India, 
ii. 192 

Condochates, a river of India, ii. 
192 

Coos, an island, i. 12.5 

Cophenes, a river, i. 242 

Cophes, in Peucelaotis, ii. 193 

Cordax, a satyric dance^ ii. 198 

Coreatis, a place in India, ii. 222 

Cossasans, subdued by Alexan- 
der, not rashly, but by stra- 
tagem, ii. 252 

Cossoanus, a river, ii. 192 

Cradevas, a king of India, ii. 
199 

Craterus, a friend of Alexander, 
ii. 148 - ' 

..••.. the soldiers dismissed un- 
der his conduct, ii. 147 

Critodemus, a physician of Coos, 
ii. 83 

Crocala, an island, ii. 222 

Crocodiles, in the river Indus, 
ii. 63 

Curiosity of Alexander repro- 
ved, ii. 128 

Cydnus, a river, i. 70 

Cypress-trees in Babylonia, ii. 
165 

Cyiza, a httven, ii. 231 



Cyna, Alexander's sister, pro- 
mised to Langams, i. 1 1 

Cyprian kings come with one 
hundred and twenty ships to 
Sidon, i. 106 

Cyrena, a city, described, ii. 25 

Cyreneans, drive their cattle 
from the sy Iphiom, i. 1 85 

Cy ropolis, a city, reduced, i. ] 96 

Cyrus, the first who required 
divine adoration, i. 217 

when assisted by the A- 

griaspae, i. 182 

...... his actions described by 

Xenopbon, i. 26, 27 
... his sepulchre described, 
ii. 122 

... his tomb defaced, and or- 
dered to be repaired by A- 
lexander, ii. 124 
... a horse sacrificed to him, 
ii. 123 

Cysa, a village of the Ichthyo- 
phagi, ii. 230 

D. 

Dagasira, ii. 234 

Dandamis, a gymnosophist, ii. 
129 

Darius, his camp at Sochos. i. 
73 

his overthrow and flight 

at Issos, i. 85 

its cause, i. 138 

his overthrow at Arbela» 

i. 150 

in what places they hap- 
pened, ii. 84 

his embassies and letters 

to Alexander, i. 93, 115 

his mother, wife, sist^.and 

children taken prisoners, i. 87 

his prayer for Alexander's 

safety, i. 237 

lays a bridge over the 

Bosphorus and Ister, ii. 1 4 

is seized by^his own men, 

i. 168 

his cruelty to the Mace- 
donians at Issos, i. 75 
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Dftriag, commende Alezaiidet's 
continency> i. 256, 237 

dies by wounds received 

from hit owo men^ i. 170 

Dascylium, taken, i. 55 

DebU of tbe army discharged 
by Alexander» iL 154 

Delta, at the mouths of the Indus 
called Pattala, ii. 8 

Dendrobosa, a haven, ii. 231 

DianaCerca!a,her statue brought 
back to Athens, ii. 1 64 

her temple in an island in 

the Euphrates, ii. 167 

Diffidence of the soldiers re- 
proTed by Alexander, ii. 154 

Diogenes, his saying to Alexan- 
der, ii. 128 

Dionysus, or Bacchus, how many 
ages more ancient than Her- 
cules, ii. 201 

the builder of the city 

• Nysa» ii. 1 

called Triumphus, it. 119 

Diophantus and Achilles, am- 
bassadors of the Athenians, 
i. 151 

^Dioscuri, their sacrifices, i• 209 

J>iridotis, a village of the Baby- 
lonians, ij. 253 

Domas, an island, ii. 223 

Dran^ae and Arachoti subdued, 
i. 183 

Drypetes, married to Hephae- 
stion, iL 132, 155 

Dyria, a city, i. 260 



Eclipse of the moon, i. 135 
Elephantsi honoured by the In 

dians, ii. 215 

their properties, ii. 209 

the manner of hunting 

them, ii. 207 
Elephantines, a city of ^gypt, 

i. 125 
Emaus, and Emodue, mountains, 

the same with Taurus, ij. 1 89 
Embolima, a city, i. 254 
Eordaicus, a river, i• 12 



Epardus, a river, i. 206 
Ephesus gained, i. 37 
Epidauri, their ambassadors, ii. 

154 
Epigoni, ii• 1 56 
Episcopi, or overseers of the 

Indians, ii. 206 
Epitaph of Sardanapalus, i. 7 1; 

72 
Epocillus^ comes to Alexander, 

i. 207 
Erannoboas, a river, ii. 192 
Eratosthenes, an historian, ii. 10 
takes the dimeosioas of 

India, ii. 190 
Erigone, a river, i. 1 1 
Erinenses, a river, ii. 192 
Erythraean Sea, whv so called, 

ii. 247 
Etesian winds, blowing towards 

the south, ii. 104 
Euaspla, a river, i, 245 
Euergetas, i. 206 
Eulsus and Tigris, joined by a 

canal, ii. 157 
Euphrates, described, ii» 169. 

its mouth, ii. 255 • 

higher than Tigris, iL 

138 
runs by a subterraneous 

passage, ii. 169 
Europe, its limits, i. 190 

F. 

Fables of the ancients concern- 
ing their gods, ii. 2 

Fir-trees, plenty of them among 
the Parstacse^ i. 238 

Flatterers, the bane of courts, 
i. 178 

Flax, Indian, from trees, ii. 21 5 

Fleet, built upon the Hydaspes, 
how strong, ii. 66 

Fountain of Jupiter Hammon, 
i. 128 

Frankincense in Arabia, ii. 166 



G. 

Gaba, a town, i. 230 
Gades, its sea, i• 190 
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Ga^siaiis, plehty of sweets 
smelling herbs there, il 107 

their vicinity to the Ori- 

tae, ii. 230 

showers there, ϋ• \13 

the royal pakice, ii. 110 

Ganges, a river, ii. 1^2 
Garaeas, a river, ii. 193 
Gaugamela, a village, ii. 84 
Gaza, taken by assault, i. 194 
Geryon, king of the continent 

near Ambracia, i. 98 
Getes, beyond the river Ister, 
i. 8 

tteir terror from the pha-. 

lanx, i. 9 
Glauc^EwriB^ a nation, ii. 40. 
Gogana> a country, ii. 249 
Gordiiis, the king, his chariot, 
i. 66 

the knot untied, i. 68 

the situation of the city, 

i. 62 
Granis, a river, ii. 250 
Gratuity of Alexander, taken 
out of the spoijs at Granicus; 
i. 35 
Greeks, their ambassadors well 

received, ii. 164 
Guraei, i. 248 
Gureeus, i river, i. 248 
Gymnosophists» their discourses 
with Alexander, ii. 127 

H. 

Habit, Alexander changes that 
of his country, i. 208 

Halicarnassus, besieged, i. 43 

burnt, i. 49 

demolished, i. 49 

Hammonds answer concerniug 
the worship of Hephtestion, 
ii• 174 

his temple, i. 127 

Hanno, the African, his disco- 
veries io a eea-voyage, ii 
257 

Happy, none really so before 
death, ii. 160 



Hares, amoifitg the Gadrosiaiis^ 

ii. 108 
Harmodius andAnstogiton,their 
fan»>us afctions, i. 215. 
,... their statues sent back to 
Athens, i.' 155 
Harm 021 a, a place in Carmania^ 

ii. 241 
Heccataeus^ the historian» ii. ] S 
Heliopolis, a city in iEgypt, i. 

122 
Hellespont, a bridge laid over it 

by Xerxes, ii. 14 
Helots, slaves to the Lacede• 

monians, ii. 203 
Hephaestion, worshipped by or- 
der of Hammon, ii. 174 

his expedition to Peckce- 

laotis, i. 242 

his honours, ii. 155 

...... his disease and death, ii. 

152, 153 

giymnic sports in honour 

of him, ii. 155 
Heratemis, a river, ii. 25a 
Hercius, Jupiter, his altar, i. 

26 
Hercules, his pillars, i. 9T 

marriage with his daugh* 

ter, a fiction, ii. 200 

the story of him full of 

uncertainties, ii. 194, 195 

hia acts, and daughter, ii. 

199 
.••..• Tartessian, the same witb 

the Tyrian, i. 97 
Hercules's, several, their ages,. 

i. 97 
Hermolaus, his upbraiding de- 
fence, and death, i. 222, 22S 
Hermus's field; ii. IS 
Hermus, a river, ii. 1 3 ♦ 
Heroopolis, i. 131 
Heropythos, his tomb at Ephe- 

sus, i. 37 
Hierates, a town, ii. 250 
Hieron, of Soli, searches the• 

coast of Arabia,, ii. 168 
Himaus, a mouaUio, ii. 196 
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Η 

iL69 
Hirdami^ flows iai^i 

ttd tbi»ce fiJk «Ho 

lodiM, ii. 191 
Hydnen^ pilot to NearchM» ϋ. 

HydrMtM» flows iat» Accsina^ 
and tbeooe falls into tbe lo- 
diM, iL 191 

Iljpania, atoirp» L 52 

Hyphafii^ floirs into tbe mcr 
Aoestncs, andtiieooe into the 
Indof, iL91, 191 

Hjrcaoia, enteied by Alexan- 
der, \. 172 

•••••• its «toatioOf i. 172 

Hyreantan or Caipian Sea, tl 
158 

L J. 
laccbof, a mystic naine attri- 

boted to Bacchus, i. 97 
Jazyget, t. 8 
Iberians, their ambassadon to 

Alexander» ii. 157 
Icarus» an island, it. 107 
Ichthyophagi, ii« 229 
«««••« their coasts, boondf, plenty 

offish, &c. ii. 234,2.15 
Has, a place in Pertia, ii. 249 
Indathyrtit, the Scythian, ii. 

194 
India, and ^hiopia, their like- 

net•, ii. 197 
.••••. their plenty of rivers, and 

their greatncM, ii. 190 
.••.•« their description, ii. 191 
India, how many nations it con- 
tains, ii. 197 
.•..•. its rivers and inundation, 

ii, 190, 197 
its bounds, ii. 190 




dcsi^ iL2QS 
thejrDe««Ml 

of India, iL 202 

their discaacs, iL212 

••«•.• their dead, bow icaMB* 

bered, iL 202 
•••••• they were fisraMilj a 

wandering people, iL 198 
••.••• they have no slaves^ iL 

204 
their habit, beards^ «a• 

bretlas, shoes, iL2l3 
their stature, oomplcxioii^ 

&C. ii. 9 

their artificers, ii• 205 

Indus, a river, its description, 

tL S 
a bridge laid over it by 

Alexander, iL 14 
Jollas, one of Alexander's cop- 
bearers, iL 181, 182 
Irus, a mountain, iL 222 
Island, sacred to Mercury and 

Venus, ii. 248 
sacred to Neptune, ii. 

247 
Ister, a bridge laid over it by 

Darius, iL 14 
iu fountains and inhabi- 

^tants, i. 8 
• the rivers running into it, 

iL 193 
Isthmus, between Leucadia and 

Acarnania, ii. 253 
Ivy, where found in India, ii. 3 
Jupiter Herciu^ L 2Q 
Justice, why placed next to Jn« 

piter, L 213 



%-.. 



^ngs of India> their number, 

Kf ff g8> whether th6if aetions are 
always to be deemed jost, i 
214 

Kisses, men pleased with them; 
not gods, i,2l6 



Lacedemonians, their ambassa- 
dor» taken into castody, i 
176 

their defeats at Leuctra 

and Mantinea, i. 20 

« they have no slaves but 

the Helots, ii. 203 

Lade, an island, seized, i. 38 

Langams, restrains the Aula 
riatie, i. 1 1 

his death, i. 11 

Leonnatos, his battle and vic- 
tory, ii. 225 

Leucadia, ft shallow sandy ford, 
ii. 253 

« a clayey and dangerous 

ford, ii. 253 

Lydius, a river, ii. 13 

Lyginus, a river, i. θ 

Lysippus, a statuary, i. 34 

Μ 

Macedonians, the Bacchanals, 
ii. 6 

•.•••• sent home under the con- 
duct of Craterus, ii. 147, 148 

•«»••• they winter with their 
wives, i. 51 

they celebrate their nup- 
tials after the Persian man- 
ner, ii. 133 

are mutinous, ii. 139 

».^.... and stubborn» ii. 59 

.^ the numbers of them who 

married Asiatic wives, ii. 133 



»1N&EX.V • i5i 

MaSedonianf,^ their overthrow 
by the Scythians, i. 204 

their day sacred to Bac• 

chus, i. 209 
...... thW grief for their obsti- 
nacy, and reconciliation to 
their king, ii. 140 
.•••.« the conspiracy of the 
young courtiers, i. 220 

their old married soldiers 

sent home, ii. 147 
Μ aceta, a promontory, ii. 240 
Meander, a river, ii. 13 
Magannis, a town, where Mi-" 
nerva was worslttpped, i. 
73 
Magi, keepers of Cyrus's tomb, 

ii. 123 
•..•.. inflexible, in spite of tor- 
tures, ii. 124 
Magones, a river, ii. 192 
Malamantus, a river, ii. 1^3 
Malana, the last town of the 

Orits, ii. 228 
Malli, in India, what happened 

there, ik 70 
the surrender of their ca- 
pital city, ii. 89 
Malloe, a colony of Argives, i. 

73 
Maiidiadin», a nation of India^ 

ii. 192 
Maracanda, the capital city of 
; Sogdia, i. 189 
iMarathus, a city, i. 92 
Marcomaniri, the last of th« 

Celtae, i. 8 
Mardi, reduced by Alexander, 

ii. 252 
Margastana, an island, ii. 253 
Mariamne, a city, i. 92 
Marias, a lake so called, i. 123 
Massaca, the capital city of the 

Assaceni, ii. 188 
•.•... besieged and taken i. 

250 
Mathse, a nation of India, ii. 
192 






their defeat nigh Tanais, I Maeaces, prefect of Mgytit, i. 
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Mecei, anat'ionof India» ii. 192 

Median and Persian monarchs 
styled themselyes Great, ii. 
127 

MediaSy a great faToarite of A- 
lexander, ii. 177, 178 

Megasthenes, wrote a history of 
India, ii. 9, 12, 193 

Memnon, his advice to the Per- 
sians before the fight at the 
Granicus, i. 28 

seizes Chios and Lesbos, 

i. 63 

dying, bequeaths his com- 
mand to others, i. 64 

Men in India, how long lived, 
ii. 201 

Men's resolutions, when uncon- 
querable, ii. 131 

Menelaus, where he drew up 
his fleet, ii. 1 3 

Mercenary Greeks taken, and 
why committed to prison, i. 
33 

Merchants of India, ii. 203 

Meros, a mountain, ii. 188 

stored with laurel and ivy. 

ii. 5 

whence so called, ii. 3 

Mesambria, ii. 230 

Mesopotamia, why so called, ii, 
137, 138 

Methoras, a city, ii. 199 

Methymnasan tyrant taken, i. 
124 

Midas, his story and city, i. 
66 

Miletus, blocked up, i. 42 

besieged, i. 42 

their streights and over- 
throw, i. 42 

Milk of cows cures the sore eyes 
of elephants, ii. 210 

Μ itylene recovered, i. 123 

Mitylenians, enter into articles 
of agreement with Darius, i. 
64 

Morontobara, an island, ii. 223 

Mosarna,a haven of the Ichthyo- 
phagi, ii. 230 



Mosicanof, yields to Alexander, 
ii. 94 

revolts, ii. 97 

is crucified, ii. 97 • 

his kingdom rich and po- 
pulous, ii. 94 . 
Mutinous Macedonians punish- 
ed, il 140 
Mycale, a mountain, i. 41 
Mvlias, a country belonging to 

thrygia, i. 52 
Myndus, a c'liy, i. 44 
Myriandrus, a city, i. 74 
Mvrrh, among the Gadrosians, 
"ii. 107 

among the Arabians, ii• 

166 

Ν 
NaHs of the hands used for 

edge-tools, ii. 227, 228 
Nard, among the Gadrosians, ii. 

107 
Navigation of Alexander down 

the Hydaspes, ii. 66 

down the Indus, ii. 91 

Navigators, their observations 

by the two Bears, ii. 11$ 
Nearchus, his difiTerence with 

Onesicritus, ii. 240 
his account of the Indian 

Ocean, ii. 9 
his return after a long 

voyage, ii. 244 
his ridiculous account of 

men turned into fish confuted, 

ii. 239 
crowned by Alexander, 

ii. 135 
his way strowed with 

flowers by the army, ii. 255 
he enters the Persian Gulf, 

ii. 240 
Neoptana, a place in Carmania, 

ii. 241 
Neoptolemus first mounts th« 

walls of Gaza, i. 120 
Nesus, a river, i. 4 
Nicsea, a city of India, ii. 39 
another built by Alexan* 
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der opon Ihe banks of the 
river Hydaspes^ ii. 39 

Night battles dangerous, i. 14•! 

Nile, the reason of its increase, 
ii. 197 

Alexander wrote word that 

• he had foand its fountains, 
ii. 64 

it divides Asia from Afri- 
ca, i. 190 

•.•.•. it was foirmerly called 
^yptus, ii. 13 

Nosala, an island, ii. 238 

Nuptials of Alexander and his 
officers, ii. 132 

of the Macedonians after 

the Persian manner, ii. 133 

••.••• of the Indians without 
dowries, ii. 215 

Nyssans, their horses, ii. 150 

Nysseum field, ii. 1 50 

Nyssa, nurse to Bacchus, ii. 2, 3 

Nyssaea, the origin of the city 
and nation, ii. 188 

its situation, ii. 1 

Nysssans, their embassy to A- 
lexander, and the confirma- 
tion of their former liberties, 
ii. 2, 3 

are no nation of Indians, 

ii. 187 

Ο 
Oaracta, an island, ii• 240 
Ochus, a mountain, ii. 249 
Olympias, divorced by Philip, 

i. 132 
•••..• her quarrels with Antipa- 

ter, ii. 148, 149 
Omalis, a river, ii. 1 92 
Onesicritus, commander of the 

royal galley, ii• 66 
Opis, a city seated on the Tigris, 

ii. 138 
Ora, a city taken, i. 252 
Orabates, a city restored, i. 

254 
Oracle of Serapis, its response 

concerning Alexander's dis- 
ease^ ii. 179, 180 



Oration of Aculpbis, ii, 3 

...... Callistbenes, i. 216 

• Ccenus, ii. 57 

...... Parmenio to Alexander, 

i. 29 

Oration of Alexander to his sol- 
diers, before the battle of Is- 
sus, i. 76 

before the fight of Ar- 

bela, i. 139 

• during the siege of Tyre, 

i. 99 

to the Macedonians abs- 
taining from war, ii. 52 

and growing mutinous, ii. 

141 

Orbelus, a mountain, i. 4 

Organa, an island, ii. 246 

Orines, assumes the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Persiar ^ 
ii. 121 
.•• is crucified, ii. 125 

Oritae, ii. 106 

... subdued, ii. 225 

Orpheus, his statue sweats, L 
23, 24 

Oxus, a river, its course, i. 186, 
ii. 159 

... how Alexander passed it, ' 
i. 186, 187 

Oxyartes, comes over to Alex- 
ander, i. 237 

.•• is made governor *of the 
country niigh Parapamisus, 
ii. 93 

Oxy canos, an Indian king, taken, 
ii. 95 

Oxy dates, made governor of 
Media, i. 167 

Oxymagis, a river, ii. 192 



Pagala, an island, ii. 225 
Paiimbothra, a city, ii. 203 
Pallacopas, its description, ii. 

169 

Pandea, a country, and the 
name of the daughter of Her- 
cules, ii. 199, 200 
2a2 
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PaphlagoniaQB, yield up their 

country Ισ Alexander^ i, OS 
Paritacse, subdued^ i. l&S, L04 
Parroenio» put to death, i. 1 8 1 
Parapamisus, a mountain falsely 

called Caucasus, ii. 7, 10 
Parrots, of what kind in India, 

ii. 212 
Parthia, entered by Alexaudier, 

i. 166 
Parysatis, wife to Alexander, 

ii. 132 
Pasira» a village of the Ichtbyo- 

phagi, ii. 230 
Pasitigris, aTiver» ii. 254 
Pattala, what it signifies io the 

Indian language, ii. 8 
offered Alexander, but 

treacherously, ii. 97 

a fort built there, ii.99 

the dimensions of the 

island^ ii. 105 
Patara surrendered, i. 52 
Pazalse, a nation of India» ii• 

192 
Pearls, of the sea, ii. 200 
the way of fishing for 

them, ii. 200 
PelUop, a strong city, i. 11, 12 
Peltae, or Indian shields, ii. 214 
Pelusium, a city of ^gypt, i. 

122 
Peneui, a river of Thessaly, i. 
., 206 
Peripolos, a trireme of Rhodes, 

i. 105 
Persepolis fired, because the 

Persians sacked Athens, i. 

162 
Persia, its descHption, ii. 251, 

252 
• its streights blocked up, 

i. 159 
its clime and soil different, 

ii. 252 
Persians, are enlisted into the 

Macedonian troops, ii. 173 
Φ they who fought under 

Cyrus, not comparable to the 

Indians, ii. 9 



Persian», their defeat at Grtm* 

cue, i. 33 
...... at Issue, i, 85 

at Arbela, i. 150 

...... inScythia, ii. 9 

their uahappy resolution• 

before the battle of Granicus, 

i. 28 
their kings commaad in 

the centre of the army, i.^ 

80 

whetheftheycanbeetyled 

Great, ii. 127 

...... their palace burnt, i. les 

...... their ceremonies in their 

nuptials, ii. 133 

Persian armour hung up in the 
temple of Minerva, at A• 
thens, i. 35 

Persian Sea, ii« 121 

Persian Gulf, ii. 165, 219 

Peucelas, ii. 188 

Peuceiaotis, i. 242 

Peucestas saves Alexander's life 
with the shield of Pallas, ii. 81 

is made governor of Per. 

sia, ii. 125 

learns the Persian lan- 
guage, ii. 125 

' becomes wholly Persian» 

ii. .125 

Pharairaanes, king, received in- 
to friendship by Alexander, 
i. 225 

Pharnabazus, taken by the 
Chians, but escape^ u 12$ 

Phaselitae, their ambassadors ta 
Alexander, i. 52 

Philip of Macedon, having di- 
vorced Olympias, marries 
£urydice, i. 132 

the time of his death, i. 3 

his benefits to the Mace- 
donians, ii. 141 

Philip, phy^iqia» to AleKander, 
i. 70 

Philippi, a city, i. 4 

Philota^^ plots against Alexaos* 
der*& life, i. J80 
.... is pu^ to 4«»ώ,. i. JJSa 
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Fhrygia, borders upon the Hel- 
lespont, i. 28 
Pimprana, a city, ii. 45 

Pinara, a city> i. 52 

Pindar, his posterity saved, i. 
21 

Pisidia subdued, i. Θ0 

Penitence, of Alexander for the 
death of Clitus, i. 212 

Podargus, a river, il. 250 

Port, called the Women's Ha- 
ven, ii. 22» 

Ports and store- houses built at 
Babylon, it. 169 

Porua, his son slain, ii. 28 

his overthrow in battle, ii. 

35 

rr• • . . his discourse with Alexan- 
der, ii. 58 . 

his conduct in battle, ii. 

S5 

•*•••• his management under his 
misfortunes, ii. $S 

•*••.• his tail stature, ii. 37 

Porus, general of the Indians, 
ii. 43 

Practius, a river, i. 27 

Priamu% Alexander sacrifices to 
him, i. 26 

Prodigy of Alexander's death, 
and Seleucus's reign, ii. 176 

of dragons in the journey 

to Hammon's oracle, i. 127 

•.•..• of a carnivorous bird at 
/ the siege of Gaza, i. 117, 118 

of a swallow at the siege 

of Halicarnassus, i.54• 

•••.•. in building Alexandria, i. 
124 

Proteas, his naval victory against 
Datames, i. 65 

Protesilaus, why Alexander sa- 
crificed to him, i. 25 

Ptarenus, a river, ii. 193 

Ptolemy, his History of Alex• 
aoder, i. 1 

his conflict with an Indian 

general, i. 245 

Pylora, an island, ii. 247 

Py ramus, a river^ i. 73 



Pythagoras, a skilful soothsayer, 
ii. 162 

α 

Quadi, what nation they were, 
i. 8 



R 

Ragonis, a river, ii. 250 

Rambacia, the largest village be- 
longing to the Oritse, ii« ΙΟβ 

Red Sea, where it begins to be 
so called, ii. 240 

Rhages, where situate, i. 166 

Rivers, their overflowing the 
ftat countries, it. 13 

Rivers, falling into the Indus, 
ii. 91 

... the Caspian Sea, ii. 158 
.... issuing out of Caucasus 
ii. 11 

... sinking into th« sand» in 
the Scythian deserts, i. 206 
... increase and decrease at 
certain seasens of the year^ 
ii. 19 

Roads, in sandy countries, how 
to distinguish them, ii. I >6 

Romans, their ambassadors^ 
whether t^ey came to Alex- 
ander, ii. 15& 

• their name moved him, 

ii. 127 

their bridges, how built, 

ii. 14 

their power, whether fore- 

seen by Alexander, ii. 15β 

...... their proconsuls of ^gypt> 

of what order, i. 1 31 

Roxane, taken and married to 
Alexander, i. 235 

S 
Sabissa, a mountainous country, 

ii. 193 
Sacala, ii. 223 

Sacrifices, oilered b}' Alexander 
to iBsculapius, and Minerva* 
*^f Megarsus, i. 72, 73 
Apollo, i. 183 
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Sacrifices, ofiered by Alexan- 
der to the riversj ii. 66 

the Tyrian Hercules, i. 

114 

• Jupiter Descensor, i. 25 

Jupiter Olynipius, i. 23 

Jupiter the King, i. 130 

the moon, the sun, and 

the earth, i. 1 35 

Minenra, i. 242 

in Ecbatana, ii. 152 

by the Magi to Cyrus, ii. 

123 
Sailors, their observations by the 

two Bears, ii. 115 
Salagassus, the state of the city, 

i. 59 
Salt, nigh the temple of Ham 

mon, i. 12S 
Sambus, yields himself to Alex• 

ander, ii. 96 
Sambus, i river, ii. 192 
Sandracottus, a king of India, 

ii. 12 
Sangala, a country, ii. 222 
Saranga, a river, ii. 223 
Saranges, a river, ii. 192 
Sardes taken, i. 36 
Sardinapalus, built Anchialus, 
i. 71 

lies buried near its walls, 

i. 71 
Sauromat», i. 8 
Saus, a river, ii. 193 
Scythians, Abii, send ambassa- 
dors to Alexander, i. 192 
•.•... near the river Ister, i. 8 
..•••. Europeans send an em- 
bassy, i. 192 
••••.• Massagetans overthrown, 

i. 230 
their queen offered in mar- 
riage to Alexander, i. 224 
Selgese, i. 58 
Semiramis, made no war against 

India, ii. 194 
Sepulchre of Cyrus, ii. 122 
Serapis, his oracle's response 
concerning Alexander, ii 
179 



Sesostris, reached not so to as 

India, ii. 194 
Shadow, at noon*day changed, 

ii. 229 

Shield, the consecrated one, 

taken out of the temple of 

Pallas, at Illium, i. 25; ii. 79 

Ships, damaged upon the river 

Indus, ii. 75 
Sibae, their cattle branded with 
a hot iron resembling a club, 
ii. 195 
Sibo!, a nation of India, ii. 195 
Sidaeans, their origin, i. 56 
Sidon, yielded to Alexander, i. 

96 
Sidonians, their ships, i. 105 
Silas, a river, it. 196 
Silphium, on Mount Caucasus, 

i. 184 
Sinarus, a river, ii. 1 92 
Sindomana, a city, ii. 96 ... 
Sinopeans, their ambassadors to 
Alexander freely dismissed^ 
i. 176 
Sisicottus, an Indian, i. 259 
Sidodone, a city, ii. 247 
Sitacus, a river, ii. 249 
Sitalces and Cleander, why put 

to death, ii. 118 
Sittocatis, a river, ii. 192 
Soamus, a river, ii. 193 
Soastus, a river, ii.l93 
Sochos, where, i. 73 
Sogdiana, reduced, i. 227 
Sogdians, their rock taken, i. 

235 
Soldiers, Indian, who, and of 

wbat^sort, ii. 206 
Soldiers, Macedonian, their dis- 
trust reproved by Alexander, 
ii. 134 
Soli, Alexander granted them a 

democracy, i. 73 
Solomatis, a river, ii. 192 
Solon, his advice to Crcesus, ii. 
160 . . 

Solstice, summer, the season for . 

rains in India, ii. 19 
Sonus, a river, ϋ• 192 
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Sophists of India» ii. 205 
...... their discourse with Alex- 

aBder, ii. 128 
Spartembas> king of India, ii 

199 
Spitamenes, his boldness among 

the Bactrians^ i. 228 
••.... his attempts among the 

Scythians, by whom he was 

beheaded, i. 230 
Spoils of Xerxes restored to the 

Greeks, ii. 164 
Streights, of Amanus, i. Τ 5 

of Caspia, i. 163 

•••.•• of Cilicia, i. 74 

of Persia, i. 158 

Stura, a river, i. 222 
Subjects, how they ought to 

demean themselyet to their 

king, ii. 134 
Successors of Alexander's army 

named Epigoni, ii. 136 
Suraseni, a nation of India, ii. 

199 
Susa, taken, i. 154 
Susians, how tbey live, ii. 251 
Syene, in JEgypt, ii. 229 
Syllius, a town, i. 56 
Syrian prophetess with Alexan- 
der, i. 221 
Syrmus, king of the Triballi, i 

6 



Tala, what sort of trees, in In- 
dia, ii. 198 

Talmena, a haven, ii. 233 

Tanais, two rivers of that name, 
i. 189 

Taoce, ii. 250 

Tapuri, i, 174 

Tapurians, i. 143 

Tarsias, a promontory, ii. 248 

Tarsus, a city, i. 70 

Tartessus, by whom built, i. 97 

Taurus, a mountain, ii. 188 

••.... its rise and progress, ii. 
10 

••••.• the rivers issuing from it, 
ii. 11 



Taurunus, where sealed, ii. 193 

Taxila, a city, ii. 16 

Taxiles, an Indian prince, ii. 16 

Telmessians, their condition, 1. 
58 

Temple to Jupiter Olympru•, 
where Alexander commanded 
it to be built, i. 36 

Temples, their robbers put to 
death, ii. 118 

Tenedos, regained by the Per- 
sians, i. 65 

Turpentine and sylphium 
brought from Caucasus, i. 184 

Thapsacus, a city, i. 90 

Thebans, their revolt and over- 
throw, i. 16 

...... their ruin compared with 

several others, i. 20 

Theseus defeats the Amazons, 
ii. 152 

Tide, in the river Indus, ii. 100, 
101 

Tigris, a river, described, ii. 1 3d 

Tigers, Indian beasts, ii. 210 

Tomerus, a river, ii. 226 

Tresi, ii. 233 

Trees, odoriferous, in Gadrosia, 
ii. 107 

Triballi routed, i. 7 

Tripolis, i. 90 

Triumphs, any warlike proces- 
sions were so named, ii. 119 

Tutapus, a river, ii. 192 

Tylus, its situation and state, 
ii. 167 

Tyrus besieged, i. 100 
.••• taken, i. 114 

Tyrians, their caution, i. 98 



Valour, praise-worthy in an ene- 
my, i. 237 
Ulcers of elephants how cured, 

ii. 210 
Umbrellas of the Indians, ii. 214 
Uxians, a free nation, ii, 251 

reduced to obedience, ii. 

252 
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Uziane• tliw 8i|pg«iice check- 
ed, L f58 

»' * • w 

Whates, of an immense size> ii. 

4io 

WoItci» speckled ones in India^ 

ii. 211 
Worship» diTine, the negkct 

thereof detestable^ i• 213 
Worship^ bumaii, its difference 

from difine worship, i. iild 



Xanthus, a river« i. 52 
•••.*• a cily, surrendered, i. 52 
Xathri, a nation of todia, ii. 
'» 02 ^ J| 



Xerxes, overthrew the temple 

of Betas, it 1βΐ 
•.•«•. laid a bridge over the 

Hellespont, ii• 14• 

threw chains into it, ii. 154 

an irreligious monarch, ii. 

154 
.•••.• his spoils restored to the 

Greeks, ii. 164 



Zadracarta, i. 173 
Zaranga;!, i. 17d 
Zariaspa, a city, i. 200 
Zelitse, their crimes remitted, L 

35 
Zeudracarta, a city and countty 

of Hyreania, i. 177 
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THE END. 
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